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Map-Rooms.—The accessions to this department since the last 
Anniversary consist of 880 Maps and Charts, and two Atlases, al¥” 
of which have been mounted on the establishment, and arranged 
in geographical order, 

The facility of access to these important documents has been 
largely tested during the past year by Statesmen and Travellers ; 
also for general purposes of scientific research, and the collection 
®f data for geographical works in course of publication, The 
following may be specially noticed :—Ordnance Maps of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, on various scales; Charts of the 
Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, and by the Dépot 
ue la Marine of Franee; the Government Maps of Bavaria, 
mark, Holland, Swetian; and Switzerland ; Maps of Italy and 
the Austrian Empire, presented by the Austrian Government 
through the Commissioners of the International Exhibition, viz. :— 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, on 52 sheets; Map of Hungary, on 
17 sheets; General Map of the Austrian Empire, 10 sheets ; 
Dalmatia, on 16 sheets; Vienna and environs, on 52 
mounted and varnished ; 15 sheets of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
mounted and varnished, in gilt frame; Heymann’s large Map of 
Central Europe, on 405 sheets, presented by M. Carl Flemming, 
of Glogau; Carnbée’s Atlas, 9 sheets; Magnetic Chart, by 
M. Jules A. Lelaisant, of Paris; Maps of Portugal, through 
Count Lavradio; Topographical Survey of part of the Himalaya 
Mountains, under the superintendence of General Sir A.S. Waugh ; 

enmark, by the Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
through the Secretary, Professor C. C. Rafn; Carte du Luban, 
by the Depot de la Guerre of France; Russia in Europe, on 12 
sheets, by the Geographical Society of ‘St Petersburg; the River 
Yang-tsze-Kiang, by Captain T. Blakiston, B.a., F.t.G.8, ; Russian 
Map of a Route from Pekin to Kiakta, presented by C. M. Grant, 
Esq.; Black's new Atlas of the World and Map of Seotland; 
Statistical Maps of Sweden, by Major August Hahr ; Ethnological 
Map of Finland, sheets 4 and 5, by J. A. Fries; Japanese Atlas,» 
12 sheets, by Siebold, presented by Major E. D. Malcolm, n.. ; 
Clark’s Map of the Holy Land, by E, Stanford; Fullarton’s Atlas ; 
continuation of Philip's Imperial Library Atlas ; Stanford's Library 
Map of Asia, constructed by A. K. Jobneton ; and various MS. «. 
maps from the Expeditions under Livingstone, ‘Speke, and Grayt, 
M‘Douall Stuart, Landsborough, Walker, and M SL de. 
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Library.—The additions to this department since the last 
‘Anniversary comprise 735 books and pamphlets, including 27 
volumes by purchase. Among these may be noticed Barrott- 
Lennard’s ‘Travels in British Columbia:’ Underhill’s * West 
Indies ;* Worms ‘On the Earth and its Mechanism ;" Pim’s ‘ Gate 
of the Pacific ;' Arbuthnot’s ‘ Herzegovina ;' ‘ Bombay Magnetical 
and Meteorological Observations for 1860;' ‘Report upon the 
Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River;" Gether's* 
‘Gedanken iiber die Naturkraft;’ Trap’s * Statistical and Topo- 
graphical Work on the Kingdom of Denmark,’ 5 vols. 8vo., 
presented by Captain Irminger of the Royal Danish Navy; 
‘Report upon the Colorado River of the Weat, explored in 1857- 
58, by Lieut. J. C, Ives;’ ‘Almanaque Nautico para 1864;’ 
and Wills’ ‘ Expedition into Australia ;' also the Transactions of 
the principal Literary and Scientific Institutions. 


Instruments.—The prize of 501. or a Gold Medal to-the designer 
or maker of the most serviceable reflecting instrument for the 
measurement of angles is still open for competition ; specifications 
may be obtained at the office of the Society. Instruments have 
been lent to Dr, D, Walker, n.x., r.t.as., who left England in 
December, 1862, to explore the North-West Coast of America; to 
M. Jules Gérard, who left England last February for Western 
Africa; to Captain B. C. Pim, t.x., ¥.n.G.s., to determine a line 
of railway across Central America from Gorgon Bay to the Lake 
of Nicaragua ; and to other travellers. 


Expeditions.—Telegraphic messages have been received from 
Alexandria, announcing the arrival of Captains Speke and Grant 
at Khartam, and the settlement of the great question—the sources 
of the Nile. 


foyal Preminm.—The Founder's Gold Medal for the en- 
couragement of geographical science and discovery has been 
awarded to Mr. Frank T. Gregory for his successful exploratitns 
in Western Australia, during which he fixed astronomically 48 
positions for latitude and 19 for longitude; and the Patron's or 
“Victoria Gold Medal” has been awarded to Mr. John Arrow- 
-smith for the very important services he has rendered to geogr 
phical science in general, and especially to the Royal Geographical 
Society from its foundation to the present time. 
—-s 
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Gold Watches, bearing honorary inscriptions, have also been 
awarded to Mr. William Landsborough, to Mr. John M‘Kinlay, 
ayd to Mr. Frederick Walker, for their successful explorations in 
Australia. 

Seeretaries.—The retirement of Dr. Norton Shaw, who has for 
many years filled the onerous offices of Acting Secretary and Editor 
of the Journals, during which period the Society has so largely 

“inereased in numbers and in financial prosperity, calls for the best 
wishes of all its members for the improvement of his health and 
likewise for a substantial acknowledement of his valuable services. 
In recognition of these services, extending over more than fourteen 
years, it has been unanimously agreed by the Council to recom- 
inend that a sum of 500/. be presented to him by the Society. 

The Honorary Secretaries have also resigned their offices, and 
are entitled to the thanks of the Meeting for their valuable and 
gratuitous labours. 

Regulations—The Council, in reconstructing the administrative 
arrangements of the Society, have, after mature deliberation, 
decided to recommend the following changes, viz. :— 

That in place of three Honorary Secretaries there shall he, 
besides the Foreign Seeretary, two Secretaries, who, by 
virtue of their office, shall be members of the Council and 
of all Committees appointed by the Council, and who shall 

have authority over all the salaried officers of the Society. 

That a Foreign Secretary be appointed, who shall also be an 
ex officio member of the Council, and whose duties shall he 
similar to those of the Honorary Foreign Secretary under 
existing regulations. 

That an Assistant-Secretary, a salaried officer, resident® at 
the Society's apartments, be appointed, who shall be Editor 
of the Society's publications ; have charge, under the Secre- 
taries, of the property of the Society on the premises; and 

exercise a general supervision over the subordinate officers 
: and servants of the Society. 
Upon adoption of the Report, resolutions authorizing the 
requisite changes in the existing regulations of the Society will be 
submitted, be 


Howse. — By the kind permission of the Senate of the Londons. 
University and the Council of the Royal Society, the Evening 
Meetings continue to be held at Burlington House, 


eet Wiel > | 


Balance-Sheet for the Year 1862. 
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(xii) 
Library Reaulations, ‘ 


I, The Library will bo open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted) from 10-30 in ths sscratee to 4°30 in the afternoon,* 
except on New-Year's Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday inelu- 

. Sive, and Christmas week; and it will be closed one month in the 
Reval in order to be thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 


day of September, 
Il. Every Fellow of the Society is entitled (swhject to the Rules) to 
borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 


1, Dictionaries, Encyelopmdias, and other works of reference 
and cost, Minnta Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
Ulnstrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
Numbers of Periodical Works, unless with the epecial written 
order of the Presudent, | 

oe or Charts, unless by special sanction of the President and 

Catecil, 
3. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception, 
_ tI. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first be entered in the Library-register, with the 
borrower's signature, or accompanied by a separate note in his 


hand. 
IV. Nowork of any kind can be retained longer than one month; 
but at ; / Ripe ri of that period, or sooner, the same must bo 


returned free of expense, and may then, n re-enfry, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application hall have becnsauéite in the 
mean time by any other Fellow, 

V. In all cases a list of the Books, &e., dr other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the Ist of July in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss dr dainage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same, 

._ Vi. No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whose nama, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VIII. Fellows transgressing any of the above Regulations will be 

reported by the Secretary to the Council, who vit ake such steps 


as the case hay require, 
By Order of the Council. 


* On Saturday the Library is closed at 2°30 pat, 
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* ae 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. ‘ 


PicePatron. 
H.E.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


COUNCIL. 
(ELECTED zsrn MAY, 1863) 
President. 
Muncuisox, Sir Roderick I, x.c.u., O.0.5T.4., MLA. D.C... V.P.1S., G8, and Lg, 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, 


Trost, Brit. Mus., Hon, Mem. 9S. of Ed., nia., Mem, Acad. St, Petersburg, 
Berlin, Stockholm, Brussels, and Copenhagen, Corr, Ins, Fr., &e. &e. 


PicePeesitents. 
Asmmcnrox, Lonp, ¥.ms., &c. | Evennet, Col. Sir G., c.u., F.BA. 
Cotirssos, Rear-Adm. H., cn. Stmaxaprorp, Viscount. 
Creagucer. 
Bropoirn, Robert, Esq. 
Erustees. 


Hoventox, Lord. 
TaEvenras, Sir Walter C., Bart, &e. 
Monorary Secretaries. 
Srorriswoone, William, Esq.,rus. | Mansmam, Clements R., Esq. 
Hopoxt, Thomas, Esq., u.p., Hon. Foreign Secretary. 


4Hembers of Council. 


Appixorox, Rt. Hon, H.U. Hamuros, W. J., Eaq., F.m8, 
Batroun, Col. G., na. | Monnay, R.-Adm, the Hon. H, A,, £%, 
Cuvacari., Lord Alfred &., s.r. Nictotsos, Sir Charles, Bart. 
Cotonesten, Lord. | Ruwnixeos, M.-Gen, Sir Heury C., 
Cuawroenp, John, Esq., ¥.08. LCD, Fn. 

Fencvsson, James, Esq, F0.s. Ryvex, Commodore Alfred, ax. 


re 


Fiwniar, Alex. G., Esq. Sunvrmeip, Earl of, rns. 
Fuemantiz, Et. Hon. Sir Thomas, | Surrn, E. Osborne, Esq. 

Bart. | Warern, John, Esq. 
Gavrow, Francis, Esq., ¥.18. | Wawvaon, M.-Gen. Sir A, Scott, ras, 
Gaanam, Cyril C., Esq. Youre, Col. Henry, c.m., Gate Bepgal 
Hatt, Rear-Adm. W. H., c.n., rs. as deine 


Bankers. 
Messrs, Broouira, Cocxs,and Co., 43, Charing-cross. 
Assistant Seeretary and Evitor of Cransactions, 


Huse GREENFIELD. 
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Aldy, Rey, Albert, MLA. 4, &rore-ploce, ipSlows, TotlenAom. 
A Beckett, Arthur M., Ex, P.n.0..8, 15, Urbeilye-road, Surbiton, 5. W. 
Abinger, W. F, Scarlett, Lord, 70, Sermyn-atreet, 5.1, 
Acland, Prof, Heaory Wentworth, a.0, Oxford, 
Acland, J. Barton Arunde!, Esq. Moual Peel, Conferbiry, New Zealonl, 
183 Acland, Sir Peregrine Palmer F, P., Bart. Fairfield, Somerset. 
1850 | ieee Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart, race.  Wiaterloo-Aofel, Jermyn-street, 
| &. Wij and Allerton, E-reter, Deron, 
1862 | Adams, Edwin, eq. ower School, Duletch College, 4. 
1341 Addington, Right Hon. H. 0. Ta, Laton-place, 5.W. 
1882) to Addison, Col, Thomas, cm. Aldierakot. 
TRAD | Agnew, Sir Andrew, Bart., MP. fLochume-custic, Wigtownshire. 
1859 Ainslie, Col, H. Francis, Junior United Service (leh, 8, W. 7 and Burlingtow- 
chambers, 180, Piccadilly, W. 
180 *Ainsworth, W. Francia, Eaq., F.a.a. Mavenscourt-riflo, New-road, AHam- 
meremifA, 1. 
1857 Alrer, John Moore, Eay, (onserpotirg Club, §, 17, 
1859 Airlie, David Graham, Earl of, Holly-lodye, Hensingtom, W. 
1860, Aitchison, Duvid, Esq. 180, Piccadilly, W. 
1939 * Albemarle, George Thomas, Earl of. 11, Grosrenor-aguare, W.; 
hall, Larlingford, Norfolk ; and Eleedon-hail, Suffolk, 
1869 Aleock, Sir Rutherford, kocm. 10, Halfmoon-street, Piccadilly, W. 
1824) *Aleock, Thomas, Esq., .r, Aingawood-carren, near Epsom, Surrey. 
1838) 20° Aldam, William, Esq. Firichley-Aall, near Doncaster, 
1ah7 Abtrich, Captain Robert D,, m.,  Windinill-road, Croydon, Surrey, # 
Lao Alexander, Colonel Sir Jos, Ed, Kath, F.RAS., etc., D4th Regt: United 
Service Club, &,W.; and Weaterton~loue, Bridge of Allan, V2. 
1855 Alger, John, Esq, 16, Galleysquore, N.W, 
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r§GcBkinner, Rumell Morland, Esq. 8, Westhorne-crescent, Hyde-park, W. 

Sladen, Rev. Edward Heary Mainwaring, Alton, near Mariborough, Wilts, 

Sligé, G.J. Browne, Marquis of, 14, Menaficli-et., W. ; and Westport, Co, May6. 
"Smith, Aogustas Henry, Esq. Brom Ceris, Curnarcon, North Wales, , 

Sinith, Rev. Brownrigg, a. it einai no 

ae Drublin Castle 

Smith, George, Esq. Peru, . 
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Smith, George R., Esq. 73, Eatow-square, SW. ; and Teladen-park, Surrey. 
Smith, 1. & Dasley, Esq, M.A. United University Club, 8. We 


1g 7oSmith, Henry W. Seymour, Esq. Sheen-mount, Bust Sheen, Surrey. 


*Smith, Horice, Esq. Brorbourne-borough, Hoddesdon. 

*Senith, James, Esq. Fe, & e. Athenewm Club, &. W.; 4 Jordan-Aill, G langow. 
Smith, Jervoise, Esy. 47, Belgrave-aquare, 5. WF. 

Smith, John, Esq., Memb, Geograph, Sec, Bombay, 7, Mincing-lunw, F.C. 
Smith, John Harrison, Esq. 49, /averness-terrace, W. 

Smith, John Heary, Esq. 16, Pomel, Sirs Seren on 
Smith, J. Sidney, Esq., Barrisier-at-Law. Sidney-focige, Winn 'teolon= 7 
 Snith, Joseph Travers, Esq. 25, Throgmorton-atreet, F.C. 
*Smith, Octavius Henry, Enq, Thames-hank, Weatminater, 5. W. 





| r580Smith, Captain Philip, Grenadier Guards, 


Smith, Ker. KR. Carter, Charllon-rectory, BLE. 
*Sinlih, Thomas, Esq. 
Smith, William, Esq., 0.0. 19, Safisbury-ntreet, Strand, W.C, 
*cenith, W, Castle, Esq, 1, Glowcester-terrace, Regent’spark, ¥.W. 
Smith, Wm. Gregory, Esq. Afusdson-bay Company, Feusharch-dtreek, B.C. 
Smith, William Henry, Esq. 1, Hyde-pard-street, WwW. 
*Smyth, Rear-Adm. William, 2.8, Richmond-house, Ryde, ale of Wight, 
*Smyth, Viee-Admiral William Henry, K.4.F,, D.C.L., FILS, V.PALA., FRA, 
Hoa, wt.n.t4., Corr. Inst, Fr, de. kc. Atencum Chub, &. W. 7 and St. Johan's 
lode, neur Aylesbury, Aucks, 
*Smythe, Colonel William J., B.A. 


| rggoSmewden, Francis, Eaq., M.A 1, De, Joknson's-buildings, Temple, EC. 


Goldan, Don Marino Felipe Par, Lina; and 21a, Hanoter-syuare, Ww. 

Somers, Charles, Earl, 33, Prince’s-gate, 3.W.; Eastnor-castle, [fereford- 
shire ; and The Priory, Reigate, Surrey. 

Somerset, Capt. Leveson E. H., nx, Southgate, near Leughton- Bursard, 

*Somed, Joseph, Esq, MI. Fortimnerc, Munrell-Adl, ¥. 

Sopwith, Thomas, Ksq., M.A., C.key FBS 43, Cleveland-og., Eyete-park, W. 7 
and Alleateals, Haydom-bridye, Newoustle-un- Tyne, 

*Sotheby, Lt.-Col. Fred. 5,, ¢.0., F.6.4-8. 3, Portupal-street, Gromenor-1., 

South, John Flint, Ea. St. Thomas’ Moapital, S.E.¢ ond Blockheath-park, 3.2, 

Southesk, James Carneghs, Earl of, Kinacird-<castie, Brechin, V2. | 

Sonthey, Henry Sedgtield, Enq, Barrister-at-Law, AMencum Clol, 5. W. 


tico*Southey, Jas, Lowther, Esq. Leacroft, Hurstpierpoint, Susace. 


-#Speke, Capt. John Hanning. Jordans, Siminater, Somercet, - 
uheihacet, De Oa, ty Pongal of Rastma's Hoya Nar tobe 
Eastern-parade, Sonthaea, 





Spoffurth, Markham, Esy. 3, Porchester-terrace, W- 
*Spottiawoode, A., Esq. 12 Jamesatreet, Buckingham-gate, 
*Spottiswoode, William, Esq, F-85. 50, Grememor-place, 5. Ws | 
*Spratt, Capt, Thos, A. B., B.%., C.0, Mount EpAraim, Tunbridpewelis, Kent, 
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“‘Spring-Rlee, Hon, 8, E. (Depnty-Chatrman of the Bean! of Customs), Mound 
Trenchard, Foynes, Ireland. 

Stafford, Edward W., Esq. Colonial Secretary of New Zealand, 

Stanford, Edward, Eaq. 6, Charing-croe, 5. Wy 
réroStanhope, Philip Henry, Earl, Pres. Soc. of Antiquaries, 3, (rosenor-place= 
houses, Groscenor-place, &, W.; and Chevening, Secenoaks, Kent, 
1360) Stanhope, Walter Spencer, Esq. (Canaoa-Aall, Sarneley, Yorkshire, 
Staniland, William, Esy., cz, The Crescent, Selly, Yorkshire, 





1834 Stanley, Edmund Hill, Faq, Croren-dotel!, Strand, W.C. 

1653 *Stanley, Edward Henry, Lord, ™,r,, 0.c.t. 23, Of, Jomes"s-eynore, &. 
1863 Stanton, Geo,, Esq. Coton-Ahill, Shrewsbury ; aud Cowservatire Clad, 5, W. 
1856 Siathant, John Lee, Esq, 60, Winpolestrect, W. 

1858 Staveley, Thos, G., Esq. Foreize Oifice; and 24, Cumbridgest,, Hyde-park, W. 
1850 | Steele, Colone! Thomas M., ¢.n., Coldstream Guards, 36, CAcster-eyuare, 5. W. 
1830 | t620*Stephen, Sir George. Melbourne, 

| fustotiaye, Worthing, 

1860 Sterling, Col. Sir Anthony, The White Cottage, South-pl., Kuighistridye, W. 
1802 Sterry, Henry, Eey. 7, Paragon, Southwark, SF. 

1a Stevens, Frederic Perkins, Esq. felbourne, Australis, 

1855 Stevens, Henry, Eaq., F.aa, 4, Trofalgar-eyuerr, Charing-croza, Wd, 

1841 Sterenson, Thomas, Esq. ¥.5.4, 37, Cpper Grorcenor-atrect, Wr, 

1861 Stewart, Alex, Jas, Kabt., Esq. 12, Belyroce-aquare, S. Wy and Arcds-howse, 


fine tl 


1860] Stewart, Major Patric, Bengal Engincers, 8, Lower Belyrave-street, 8, W. 
1860 | r6;05tirling, Capt, Frederick Henry, mx, Al. M.S.‘ Hero? 


1841] Stirling, Vioo-Admiral Sir James, United Service Club, &.W 

1860 "Stirling, William, Esq., M.P, 128, Purk-sf, Grospenor-e7., W. 

1860 | Stirling, Sir Walter, Hart, 36, Portman-square, W, 

Stocker, John Palmer, Esq. 00, Qefirdterrace. Hyde-park, WW, 

“Stokes, Capt. John Lert, nx, U.S, Chub, 8. W.; and Haverfordwest, Wales, 
Stopford, James Sydney, Esq. 18, Sovile-roec, W. ) 

Btrwcey, Sir Henry, Bart., at.r, 39, Dover-atreet, Piccadilly, W, 


Stratford de Redcliffe, Stfatford Canning, Viscount, 20 Gresemiiree, 
Stratheden and Campbell, Win, F. Campbell, Lord, Straps ila 
ee Cunpbell Stratheden-house, 
Straton, N,D, J., Esq. Ayleatone, Leicester, 
Strickland, Edward, Commisary-Geneml, Burbadves, W. fndica, 
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1853 Strutt, George H., Esq. F.nA.8, 
1658 Strutt, Captain Hammel Ingold, Examiner Royal Mail Steam Company, 
Southampton. 


1859, “Strutt, Captain William. Palace, Kew. 

*Straelecki, Count P. E. de, cn, F058. 206, Surile-row, W. 

Stuart, Lieat.-Col, J, F. Dodkey Crichton, u.r., Grenadier Guards, 28, CAartes 
atree!, St. James's, 5. 

1861 | s6g0Staart, Vice-Chancellor Sir John. 11 and 12, Old-buildings, Lincoln's-ina, WiC. 

5, Queen'r-gate, Hyde-park, W. ; and Grusherniah, Iale of Skye, Invernesshine, 


1894 | "Sturge, Thomas, Esq. Northfeet, Kent, 

is Sturt, Copt. Charles, ¥.ta, St. Edmond"s, Tivoli, Cheltenham, 

1902 Stutiield, William, Esq. 15, Letsater-terruce, Hyde-park, W.; and Af yatotie~ 
park, Cunterdury, 

1854 Sudeley, Lord, Guards" Cleb, &.W, 

1857 Salivan, Captain Bartholomew J., Ro¥., 0.8. Board of Trade, 5. W. 

1860 | Sullivan, John W., Esq. 11, Mome-park, Stole, Devonport. 

1862 Surridge, Henry Arthur Dillon, Esq., mA, 31, Lower Gramenar-street, W. 


Surtees, Capt. Charles Fieville, Chalcatt-house, Long fulton, Surrey, 
*Sutherland, George Granville William, the Duke of, Stajford-Aowse, St. James's 
Palace, 5.1. 
r660Sutherland, Kenneth L., Fsq., Paymaster n.6., Barrister, Jenr. 0.8, Club, 5, W. 
Chesterfield-house, Weymouth ; and the Royal Fackt, Portamucth, 


140 *Sutherland, Robert, Esq. (Carmona, Nant, Dhmnoon, Aryyleshire, 

1857 Swanzy, Andrew, Esq. 58, Cunnon-street, F.C. 

1857 ®3weeting, Robert, Eeq. 42, Nicholuslanc, Lombard-strect, £.C.; ond 
London-Aill, Hurrce, 

1838 *Swinburne, Reor-Admiral Charles Hl, 18,G@roseenor-place, W.; and CupAeaton, 
aear Newcastle=upan- Tyne. 

taco | “Swinburne, Lieut, Sir John, Bart, m1, Capheafon, Newouatle-on- Tyne, 

1850 Sykes, Christopher, Esq. Sledmere, Mfultom, 


Swinhoe, Robert, Eeq., HLEM. Consul, Formosa. 18, Royal Avenue-terrace, 
Chelea, W, 


Sykea, Colonel William Henry, s-r., F.0.8., Hon, MTA. Athenum Cheb, 
&. W.; and 47, Afbion-street, Hyde-part, W. 


*Synge, Major Millington HL, ne. Pembrode Dock, 


, 1859. 167oTagart, Courtenay, Esq. Reform Club, SW. j and Paris. r 


1830 Tagart, Francis, Eaq, 31, Cracem-Aill-yardens, Hyde-park, W. 

1857) Tait, Robert, Esq. 4, Queen Anamstreet, W 

1aai | ‘Telbot de Malahble, Lord, Malahide Castle, Co, Docblin. ) 

1Ba4 Tayler, Joseph Walter, Enq. 42, Taisiock-tenrace, Upper Holiveay, x. 
1861 Tarlor, Liewt. A. Dundas, 12, 

1854 *Taylor, John Stopford, Esq., 1.0. 1, Springfeld, St. Anneatreet, Liverpool. 
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Taylor, Joho, Esq, 1 LeadenAall-street ;° and Lyrenont-cilla, Lorer Norwood, 
Surrey 







1883 Taylor, John, Eay, Adelaide, Australi, 
1883 Tayler, Col, B.C. H, Samdigvte; and Carlton Chuh, 5, W. 


1857 | 1680 Teesdale, John M., Esq. Dornageoue, Hendon, N. W.- 
1883 Tege, Wm, Esq. 13, Dowghty-atreet, Mectlenburg-unire, Wi. 
Templeton, John, Esq. 12, College-terrace, falingion, ¥, 





1857 Tennant, Profswor James, 149, Strand, W.. 

1859 Tennant, Major J. F., Bengal Engra, Director of the Cheerratory, Madras, 
1830 * Thatcher, Colonel, £.1,¢, 

186] ‘Theobald, James, Esy., MA, ALT. Fook! (lh, Abemarle-street, W.; aad 
Laas Thomas, G., Esq. Queen's-gardens-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

1s34 Thomas, Henry Harrington, Ex. Lansdoene-creacent, Bath, 


1854 | r6goThompson, William C,, Esq. 


[saa Thomson, James, Esq, Afotoambe-house, East Moulsey, 

1863 Thomason, James Duncan, Exy, Portuguese Consul, St, Peter's Clanters, 
| Commi, F.C, 

Tg *Thomson, J. Turnbull, Esq. Chief Sureeyor, Otago, New Zealand, 

1341 *Thotnson, Ronald Ferguson, Esq., Ist Attaché to the Persian Mission, Ciijford- 

| fit, Fivet-street, EC. 

1354 "Thomson, Thomas, Esq., a1.p. Hope-house, Kee, WW, 

sda *Thorne, Augustus, Esq. 4, Cullumestreet, City, EC, 

idd7 | 


Thornton, Rev, Thomas Cooke, MA., MRT. © Strock-Aall, near Weedon, 
Thorold, Rev, A, W, 16, Fedford-square, WC, 


1854 | Thorold, Henry, Esq. Cuswold, Lincolnshire, 

1961 | 1700Thrupp, John, Ex. 7, Warwich-epware, Belyraveroad, 5. W. 

1859 Thuillier, Lt.-Colonel H. L,, Surveyor-General of India,  Caleuéta. 

1381 Thurburn, Capt, Henry. 5, Queenshorouph-terrace, Bayneater, W: 

1864 *Thurbarn, Hugh, Esq. 22, Dover-street, Piccadilly ; amd Oriental Cle, W 
1961 Thurlow, the Hon, Thes, J, Horell. ritish Embassy, Paris, 

146 *Tindal, Charles Joho, Esq. New South Wales, 

1aa0 *Tione, John A, Esq. friarley, Aiphurth, near Liverpool, 

1862 | Todd, John, Esq. Sydney. 

1953 *Tomline, George Tadly, Esq., F.3.4. (Chandostouse, Broadstairs, 


' Tomline, George, Feq., ar, 1, Curtton=house-terrace, 8, TW, 
r7to* Tooke, Arthur Wmm."Esq., M.A." Dianer-Ailldonee, near Watford, Middlcaer, 


1se4 Tottenham, Rev, John W., §.A,  Quarry-rillla, St, Leonard y-on-sea, Susser, 

1853 Torrance, John, Esq. 5, Chester-place, Hiyde-park-square, W. 

1859 | Townsend, John, Esq., Lieut. mx, ona, Weaton-super-Mare, aa 
1846 | “Towry, George Edward, Esq, vat | 


‘Towa, J, Thomas, Esy. Steretary Local Marine Board, Liverpool. 
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1963 | *Toxer, Rev. HF. Ma, Exeter College, Oxford. 


Tracy, the Hon, Cc, H, ll, Gcorpe i-alrect, Ww, 
Tala pee Francis, Esq. 


1800 a i ae 19, Swithin'se-lome, EC. 
1859 Tremlett, Rev. Francia W., Ma. Selvine-park, Hampstead, N. W. 


Trevelyan, Sir Charks Edward, K.c.o, 8, Growenor-cresent, ©, W. 

Trevelyan, Sir Walter Calrerly, Bart, Ma. F.5.4,, F.L5., F.-R5.5.A,, &e, Adie 
now Club, SW; Wallington, Nortionberland ; and Nettlecomle, Somerset. 

1860) © Trigg, John Davies, Esq. Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 

1864 | Trimmer, Edmund, Esq, 17, Marine-syuare, Brijlton, 

1858 | Trotter, Alesander, Esq. Dleronshire-pluce-loun, New-road, N.W. 

1859} “Truman, Dr. Matthew. 40, Norland-apuere, Notting-Aill, Wi 

1862 | 1730Tuckett, Francis Fox, Esq. Frenchay, near Bristol 





1835 | *Tucketi, Frederick, Esq. 4, Mfortimer-street, Cacendisl-square, W, 

1853 Tudor, Edward Owen, Ex. Faas, 44, Weatiourne-terrace, Ww. 

1857 Todor, Henry, Esq. 46, Westhourne-terroce, W 

ree Tuke, Harrington, Eey., wp. 37, Abemarle-street, W, 

1864 Turnball, George, Esq., ce, F.tas, 99, Croen-lil-goriens, W. ~ 

1a34| Turnbull, Rev, Thoruas Smith, rae, Qwivernity Club, & Woz and Blofield, 


Norfolk, 
Turner, Thos, Esq. Guy's Hospital, Southsark, 8, 
Twentyman, Wo, H., Esq. Afanortouse, St. John's-ieood, 1. W. 





Twyford, Capt. A. W., 2lat Homan, 108, Cambrebye-ai., Woarwick-ag,, 8, WW; 
Cuvairy Depit, Canterbury; Reform Chub, &.W.; and Clayton Wicklum, 
Afursipwerpomt, Sumer, 

Tytler, Capt. W, Fraser. Aldowrie, Fnverness, 

Tyler, Edward Burnet, Faq. 6, S28, Bomiface-terroce; Ventnor, I. of Wiyht. 


Underhill, Edward Bean, Esq, 15, Cumcen-syuare, Cumden-forn, JV. W’, 
Useher, John, Bq. Arthoor’s Cheb, Ot. James's Street, 8. F. = = 
*Usielli, Theodosius, Fey. 114, Piccadilly, We 





1si4 *Vacher, George, Esq. Munor~louse, Teddington. 
ica | *Vander Byl, P.G., Eeq. 3, Upper 2fyde-park-gardens, W. 
1845 1750°Vane, Lord Harry G., wr, 1, Gromenor-place-louses, &. W. . 
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1852 
1364 
1865 
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Teas | 
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1859 | 


1830 
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Vardon, Arthur, Esq. Worth, Crowley, Sumer. 
Varden, Thomas, Esq. Library, House of Commons, Palace, Westininater, &. Wwe 
Varley, C. F., Esq, 8 9 Tileqraph-alreet, 
*Vaoghan, James, Esy., P.8.08., Bombay Army, Donley, 
Vaughan, J.D, Esq., Assist. Pree, Councillor Police Magistrate of Singapore. 
Vaughan, Nah Vaughan Edwards, Esq. Rheola, near Neath; ond Lanelay, 
near Poatyfeid, Glemoergauahire. 
Vaux, William 5 W., Esq., at.4., 7.5.4. Britich Museum, W.C. 
“Varasour, Sir Henry M., Bart. Spetldington-Aall, Torkshire, 
Vavaseur, James, Esq. 2, De Crespigay-park, Denmark-hill, 8. 
176aVerbeke, Frederick, Ea, 41, Vietoriaatreet, Westminster, 8. W. 
®Vereker, the Hon, H. P., t1. 5., HLM. Conenl at Rio Grande do Sal, 20, Grern= 
street, Groseenor-apuare, W a 
Verner, Edward Wingfield, Esq. 86, Zafoneyuare, 8.W,; and Coot-aldey, 
emey, Lieut, Edmond H., mx, if,M.3. ‘ Grappler.’ 
As Major Sir Harry C., Bart. w.r., F048. Tiranellers’ Clwh, 8, W732, 
South-street, Groseenar-square, W.; and Claydon-bouse, Bucks, 
Verrey, Charles, Esq. , 
Verulam, James Walter, Earl of. Gorhambury, sear St, Afban's ; Barry-hilh, 
Surrey; aud Measing-hall, Keer, 
Vesey, Arthur, Esq. Long Ditton, Aiagafon, Surrey, &.1F, 
Vetch, Captain James, R.E., F.0.8, 48, Finchley-roal, St, John's Wood, WW. 
Vincent, John, Esq. 4, Granviile-park, Blackheath, 5.B, 
1770Vines, William Reynolds, Ex, 7.0.4.8. 4, Thavice inn, Jfollorwhill, BoC. 
Vivian, Major Quintus, late Sth Hussars, 17, Chesham-street, &, W. 
*Vyvyan, Sir Richard Hawlinson, Bart, F238, Trelowarren, Cornwall, 


Wile, Mitchell B., Esq. 66, South Joln-street, Liverpool, 

Wade, RK, B., Eeq. $8, Upper Seymour-atreet, Portman-sypucre, W. 

Wade, Thos, F., Esq. cm. H18,M, Secretary of Legation, Pekin, China, 

*Wagatall, William Raceter, Eeq., M.D, M.A, 

Waite, Mery, Faq. 3, Victoria-street, Pimlico, 8, W. 

Walker, Col, C, P. Beauchamp, ¢.n., Assist, Quartermaster-Gen,, Shorncliffe. — 
Kage Sercice Club, 8.W.; Army and Nowy Che, 8.W. ; and Sanipate, 

Walker, David, Esq., M.D., F.L8., 0.0.1.4, Seacomle, Cheshire. 


178oWalker, Edwanf Henry, Eaq., Viee-Coneul at Tripoll, Merfin-bank, Chester, 


*Walker, Frederick John, Ksq. St, Leonard's, Exeter, 

Walker, James, Key. Managing Director of Madens fatlway. 

*Walker, Major James, Burnbay Eagineers, Murrees neor Reveal Piné, Poejahs 
Walker John, Esq. Hydrog, India Office, Py Geieetrant,, HoPberey W.e. 
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*Walker, John, Esq. 60, Porchester-terrace, W. 
*Walker, Captain John, H.M.'s 66th Foot. 13, Westhourne-at., Hyde-park, W. 
Waller, Robert, Esq., M,0., Assist, Surgeon nw, AfLM_8, * Hownibal’ 
Walker, Captaln William Harrison, o.c.s. 3, Glowcester-terrece, W.; and 
Board of Trade, 5. W. 
Walker, Rev. William Henry, a4, Necion-rectory, Shipham, Norfolk, 


Wallich, George C., Esq., M.D. 17, Campden-lill-road, W, 
Walpole, Capt. the Hon. F. Travellers’ Chi, 5. W.; and Rainthorpetoll, 

Long Stratton, Norfolk. 

Walpole, Itt. Hon, Spencer, Mp, Grajton-street, W.; and Ealing, W. 
Walter, Henry Fraser, Esq. Fappiewicd-Acll, neor Nottingham, 
Walton, J. W., Esq. 2in, Sarierow, W, 
*Ward, George, Esq. 
| iooWand, Captain J. Hamilton, nw, Oaljgeld, Winkadon-park, &. W. 
| Warder, Rev. William, Lonsdale Minion Howe, Berbice; and Wesleyan 
Mission fowe, Hishopagate-atreet, EC. 
Wardlaw, John, Ey. 57, Prince’sgate, Kensington, W. 
eee Arthur B,, Esq. 34, Loendes-square, 5.1. 
arren, Capt. Richard Pelham,  Wortiny-lowse, Honingstoke, 
gree John, Esq. F.RCH., FaA. 2, Filoon-npnare, Alderapate-strect, EC, 
Watney, John, Esq. 3, Puper-buildiags, Temple, BC, 
Watson, Jamea, Eaq. 24, Enolsteigh-street, WC. 
Watson, James, Esq. Bengal Civil Service. 
Watson, John Harrison, Esq. 16, Sunderlend-terrace, Paddington, W. 
r610Wateon, Josh, John Wm,, Esq., O., ri, pk, Jvokman!-Acuwe, Uplall, meur 
falinianyh, 
Watts, J, King, Esq. St, Ices, Huntingdonalire, 

*Wangh, Maj.-lieneral Sir Andrew Scott, Bengal Engineers, late Surveyor-Cieneral 
and Superintendent Great Trig, Survey, Athenown Che, S.W.; and 134, 
Westhourneterrac:, Hyde-part, W, 

Wary, Arthur, Eeq., ur. Apifon-lodye, Ashton, neor Bristol, 

Webb, Capt, Sydney. Oriental Club, W.; and 24, Manchester-equarc, W. 

*Webb, William Frederick, Ey. Newstoud-albey. 

*Webber-Smnith, Colonel James, 95th Regiment, West AsMling, Sussex, 

Webster, George, Esy., M.0, Dulwich, 3, 
gation Co., Moorgate-atreet, EC, 
Weller, Edward, Esq. 34, Hed-lion-aquare, WC, 
1830*Wellington, Arthur Richard, Duke of, Major-General, pct, Apaleyhouse, 
Wz Seca Heumpehire, 
e2 
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1862 Wells, William, Esq, 22, Arufon-atreet, W.; and edieaf, Penshurst, Kent. * 
1863 Welman, Chas, Esq. Norfon-manor,. Tunnfon, 

1B57 West, Lieut.-Colanel J, Temple, Hemcick-lodye, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Ip Wet, Rev, W, De Lancy, M.4,, Head Master, Grammar School. Nrentwood, 


1868 “Westlake, John, Esq, 16, Osford-square, W. 


1853 Westmacott, Arthur, Esq. Consereaticve Clu, St. James’e-atreet, &.W. 
1844 | Westminster, Richard, Marquis of, 85, Upper Grosvenor-street, W.; Eaton- 
Aall; Cheshire: and Motcombe-house, Dorsetahire. 

1La5a Weston, Alex, Anderdon, Esq., wa. 13, Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, 8. W. 

1862, Westwood, John, Esq. 27, Connow-atreet, E.C, 

1865 | 18j;0Wetton, Champion, Esq, Somersef-Aill, Dorking, 

1830 "Weyland, John, Esq., Fu, Woodrisinp-Aall, Norfolk. 

1861 Wharton, Rev. J.C. Willesden Ficerage, NW. 

1858 Wheatley, G. W., Esq. 150, LeadenAall-street, EC, 

1859 Wheelwright, William, Esq. Gloticester-lodye, Regenf's-park, N.W. 

1837 *Whewell, Rev, William, p.D., F.8., F3.4,, Vice-Chancellor, Cambridge. 
| Atheneum Club, 8, W, ; and Lodye, Cambritige, . 

1853 = *Whinfield, Edward Wroy, Esy., na, South Evkington Vicurape, Louth. 

1837 Whinyates, Lieut.-lieneral E. C., ma., C.0., KM, Dorset-nilia, CheltenAam. 

1839 *Whishaw, James, Esq,, FA. 16, Fork-terrace, Regenfs-park, NW. 

Iaed2 Whithy, Capt. Edward, late ani Dragoon (iuards, 16, Weathourne-atreet, 


| Afyde-park, W.; and Cresmrell-Aatl, Staffordshire, 
1857 | :Bg0White, Arthur D., ‘Ex, wp. 56, Chancery-lane, Wi. 
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1861,—Mr. Ronear O' Haga Bouxe—Founder’s Medal—for his Explorations 


in Australia. 
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en 1860 par l'Académie es [nseriptions . ear or yee 
cirtes, dio, Paris, 1863, AvTHoOR, 


dbs CoLox lEE— 
Nakai, 
Rosixsoy, Joux.—Guide to Natal, Sud Falition. Svo, 1882, The Acruor. 
Expgs, J. (Sen.)—Coast of South Africa. Gigantic Structures or Sen Walls 
ei superseded, Bro, Grahamstown, 1862, The Acruog, 


Custent, il Dottore Opoampo,—Storia Fisiea ¢ Politica del Rgitto, della sua 


am eecanis sino all" 
Mk "ists spore presente (1842), Vals, L., LI., and 
ao Action (through Da. Davis of Cart 

= G. A., ¥.10,3.—A Winter in Upper and Lowe of Custos 
Nim | The Acrnona. 


le Docteur Cuanura—Journal df V 
Crna 23 Novembre, 185 on Voyage de Siout & I'Obid, - 
theta Ge ee ‘par M, Malte Bran. 


Ss (Another copy from M. uu Comre Escarnac pe Laurent) 


Sr. el hee M. Viview ne.—Sar les anciens sites de la Tripolitine. Siva, 
Jathmua of Sues heii 
I. 
AWKSHAW, Jom, ©.£., F.1.8., &e.— Report on the Suez Canal, sent in to the 


ent, ard February, 1863, 4to. 1863, Tue Aurion. 


Mf. Fravrxanp pe.—Percemen : 
projet de in Commission Intermatinahe Pape kag Yer pai 


OLiveina, Rexaamis, Esq.—A fow Observations upon the Wo 
aa of Suez Canal, during a visit in April, 1563 (2 Ahr 
The Aurwon, 


* 
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Titles of Books, Dowors. 
Heytive Exconsioxs ix twe Iwvenion or Arnica— 
* Banowrm, Wiewas Caantes, rac.s., &e.— African Hunting from Natal 
to the Zambezi, including Lake Ngami, the Kalshan Desert, &c. 
From 1852 to 1860. @vo, 15962, The Arron. 
Du Cuar.u, Mons, P. B.—Voyages ct Aventures dans l'Afrique Equa- 
torialo: Maure et Contimes des Habitans: Classes an Gorilla, ke. 
400, Satan The Auruon, 
ct sur Ics 





Noaru— 
Fritisl Colanghia, 
Bannetr-Lexsinp, Carr. C. E.—Travels in British Columbia; with Nar- 
rutive of Yacht Voyage round Vancouver Island. 8vo. 1869, 
The Arrhon 


Ratrnat, ALcxaxpen, M.p.—Vancourer Island and British. Columbia: 
where they are, what they are, and what they may a aro, 
18632. be AcrHOR. 


United States, 

Gaanam, Laevt-Cot. J. D., 0.5.4.—Report of Secretary at War, commu- 
nicating copy of a Report ‘from Lieut.-Col, Graham on the Harbours, &e,, 
in Wi p, Uinots, Indinna, and Michigan, ander his —_ 
tendence, Svo. Washington a 1857. The A 

fe oeenay en wae ort on the Faopreene oti 
fisrbouts of Lakes Michigan, 8, Ci pee caries a 
for the year 1860. 8vo. Weshigtin (D.C.), 1860, The Avrnom. 

Husrneevs and Anpor, vu... tor, «—Report upon the Physics and 
| Aa Sengemat the Mississippi River; ; upen the protection of the Alluvial 
| inst overflow: oud upon the ee eee dito. 

ip pie. U.S. Becurrant ar Wan, 

Ives, Laas: Joseph C., .s, Tor, x.—Report upon the Colorado River of 
the West, explored in 1257-58. 4to. Washington (0,C,), 1501, 

The Sarrusanian Lserirerion, 


Mounr, Sviveeren, Esq., of Arizona.—The wegen and Resources of 


Arizona and Sonora, §vo. San Francisco, and New 10 184s. 
The Acton 
Reronts of Explorations amd to ascertain the most practical and 





Sarveys 
economical Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi 
Pacific Qecean, Vol. TX, 4to. Washington (D.C.), 186). 
Usrrep States Govranmest. 


CexTEaL— 
Pim, Commannen Bepronn, 1»,, v.0.0.s,—The Gate of the Pacific. Bro. 
Nueces Grimada, 
Muixa, Lrevt., 0-s1.—Report of the ecrenaty of War U.S., commn- 
Fe nicating, in compliance with o resolution of the Synate, Lieut. Miller's 


Report of hie 3 for an Iuteroccauie Ship Cann! near the Isthmus 
of Darien, §vo. Washington, 1861, 
. Powses, J. D.—New Granada: itsinternal resources. fvo. pamph. 1662, 
Sauren, Joss M.—Note sur les Socidtés formdces h Paris pour la Colonisation 
de "Isthme du Darien. fvo. pamph. Paris, 1502. 


Ixxx Accessions to the Library and 


Sovran AMmEnteA— 


C. R.—Travels in Peru and India while superintending the 
Collecting of Chinchona Plants and Seeds in South America, aod their 
introduction into India, Byo. 1369, The AUTHOR, 


wears Par Dictate bag Tg re sobre Ia Provincia Litoral de 


Peru). vo. Sa Lima, 1862, 
Pax Sorpax, through W. Boutsmnt, Esq, 


Rickanp, Mason F. J.—A Mining Journey ncross the Great Andes, 8yvo. 
1863, The Acton, 


Bates | Paz Sodas, 0 hes &e., FJ.c.s, tad primero. 4to. Paria, 
see The Auton, through W. Bottaret, Esq. 


AUSTRALIA, 


Cotitys, Davin.—Account of the ay Colony in New South Wales, 
he, ke, d4to, 1704. Jou G, Esq., 9-0. F068, Pca, ke, 
Hatt, Joux.—Colonisation of Northern Australia, Prince Albert Lani, 
First Settlement, Burke City, on the Albert River: the most lik 
Gold Country out of Victoria, vo, Melbourne akg Sydney, 1862, 


Cotowtait Ovrice. 

Hrevwoon, B. A., wa—A Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, through Vie- 
toria, Queensland, and New Zealand, in 1861-62. Swo, 1864. 

The AcTHon. 


Locur, Joux.—Remarkable Discoveries in Central Australia, with Map. 
Third Paper read before the Royal Dublin Society, 16th March, 1863. 


aro, vitiets Dublin, 1863, The Avrion. 
Mvriien, F., M.p., ¥.2,0.8,—The Plants indigenous to the on of Vie- 
torin. Vol, | I, Thalamiflore. dito, Melb » 1860-6: 
The AvTimon. 
Pocn’s Quecnaland Almanse, Diree » Gnd Law Calendar for 1963. 
(imo, Brisbane, 1462. a Sim G. F. Bowen. 
Exploring Expeditions in Australia Taterior, = 


Costamneat, M. E.—Dernitres Explorations en Australie. 8vo, pamph, 
: The Avrion. 


Hoven, Wa. ge ger ne y to a ‘ Brief Statement of Facts in sini | 
connection w aay tee from Lake George to Port 
oe ins 124," wrublichet “in last by Hamilton Home. 8vo. 

Sydney, 1855, The Avrnon. 

Lanpsnonovan’s Expedition in search of Burke and Wills, Journal of. 
Svo, pamph, Melbourne, 1862, Cuantes Boxxcr, Esq. 

Wits, Wo. Joux.—A successful tion from Melbourne to the Gulf 

= Wills beg ore rea ae Journals and and Letters of the late Wm. Joha 
Wills, Esq. Wa. Wits, Es. 


New ZEALAXD— ' 
» COARLES, F.ns.—New aos its Advantages and a gst ed ; as o 

British Colony, &c. Svo,* U re 
Yares, Jisres, web Se F.na.— On aan Excess of Water in dni niga oe a 


Earth ew Zealand, its Causes Effccu, gp oe 
Edinburgh, 186 1862, ~ i ay 
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ATLANTIC, 
- Titles of Moka, Donors. 
Mcxaay, Jows, x.1.c.2.—On the North Sea; Ree emer ce ems a 
Firths and Estuaries. By John M With an Abstract of the 
Disatmio apod the Paper, edited by es Manby, M.1.c.e., and 


James Forrest, a..c.. &¥o, pamph. 186%, 
Watuice, G, C., w.p.—The North Atlantic Sea-[ed ; Gory rine al Dany. 
of a Voyage: on board H.M.3. Bulldog in 1960; and 
the presence of Animal Life, and the gud Nature of Organte 
Deposits, at great Depths in the Ocean. Part I. 4to. Mine 
AvTHor. 


PACIFIC, 
Covuren, Jows, w.0.—Adventures in the Pacifie, Bro, BoA 
Poacnasen. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
ApaMa, Epwtx, F.1.0#,—Geography Classified; a systematic Manual of 


Mathematical, Physical, and - olitical Geography. Syo, 1863, 
The Aurnon. 
Matre-Barw, Mons. V. A., 1.¢..t.0,¢.6.— rt faitle 19 ones 1562, 
h od maaan Anemblie Genérale Sp poy le de sp Vos cslabigd dan 
Bf ice Liavaox et Sur les rogers Sciences eogra pla bes. t 
Année 1962, Svo. Paris, 1863, 9p pce 
cei idaaesly Me Geographical Dictionary; containing a Concise Descri 
the most remarkable Places, Ancient and Modern, in Zoro, 
Asia, Africn, and America, 2nd Edit. I2mo. 1795, 
Joun Fireen, Esq. 
extraits du Bulletin de la Societd 


Sin E. 1, Mcnemrow, 





Studii di ¢ Elementare di tg od Balbi, Professore Ordinario 
.@ Statistico nella KR. Accademia Scientifico-Litteraria di 
Milano. 12mo, Milan, 1862. The Avrson, 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, MAGNETISM, AND NAVIGATION. 


A atrononay, 

Bacux, A. D., 11.0.—General Account of the Remults of Part 2 of the 
Diseossion of the Deelinometer Observations made at the Girard 
College, Philadelphia, between 1840-45, with special reference to the 
Solar Diarnal Variation and its Annual Irregularity. vo, pamph. 


New Haven, 1841. 
Loum Homuev.—Tables oe Horaires, en deux Volumes, Vols, 1 
ood 2. Svo. Paris, 1662, Face Rae aay 
Mats, ev. Rowent,—Astronomical and Mete Observations 
. made at the Radcliffe Observatory, eer, years 1659 and 
1860, Vol. XX. fvo. Oxford, 156 The Ranctstra Tausteas, 


= Mavny, M. F., rn. = cnc Astron Observations Wash during 
the years 1949 aod | mt é aval Observatory, Bibey oon 
Vol V. 4to. Washington, 1659, 

« Report of AS me Regen Oe) of _ bri of the State be ot es ee York en the 

See ry. the Cy of Beale, th Cy of Gyraeae Bro. | 
servis : 
Albany, 1862, The UNiveastt? oF Tox Stare or New ¥ 
VOL, XXXII. ! id 


tf 


at 


Ixxxii Accessions to the Library and 


Jities af Books. Donors. 
Washington Astronomical Observations, 1861. Published i Authority 
from the Hon, Secretary of the Navy, 4to. Washington, (D. C.) 186. 
The U. 8. Navat Onsenvatouyr, 
Woams, Hexnar, v.ms., &c,—The Earth and its Mechanism; being on 
Account of the various Proofs of the Rotation of the Earth, &c. #vo, 
1862. The PUnLissEns, 


Magnetism, 

Racus, A. D., 11.0,—Discussion 0 of the Magnetic and Meteorological Ob- 
servations made at the Girard Coll a beervatory, Philadelphia, in 
IS4045. Part TL 4to. pamph, Washington, 1859. 

- -seess Abstract of a Diseossion on the Influence of the 
“Moon on the Declination of the Magnetic Needle, from the Observa- 
tions at the Girard College, Philadelphia, between the years 1940-45. 
Svo, pamph, New Haven, 1261, 

Bombay Magnetical and Meteorological Observations for the Year 1860. ' 

Ixpra Boann, 
aes Magneto-Electric Light, as applicable to Lighthouses. 8vo. 
e WwW, i. Corren, Eaq. 
aaa copy presented by A. G. Fixpcav, Esq., F.n.c.9,) 
Meteorology, including Climatology. 

Bacue, Prov. A.D, (See alr Magneticn)—Lectare om the Golf Stream. 
§vo, pamph, New Haven, 1860 The U. 5. Coasr Scaver. 

Barn, M. K. E. ¥ow., 1.0. ae das behauptete Leichter-werden 
des Asowschen Mecres, Bericht einer Commission an die Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. $vo.pamph. St. Petersburg. The Avrimon, 

Fengoeom, Lieor, E. F. T. —An Account of the Dimensions and Track of 

clone at Bombay, in Nov. 1862; from the Bombay Geographical 
Enelety's Trannections 1802. So, pamph, 1862, 

| Jasies Attax, Esq., F204, 

cf Sed are wy Saeel R.—Eleventh Number of Meteorological eed 


from Observations, compiled dmiral Fit 
by Author of the Boanl of Trade. With Appendis toRepee Bvo, 


csi ak .—Considerations on the Phenomena attending 
the Fall of Meteorites ou the Earth, 8ro, 1663, The Apemon 

James, Cot. Sin Hexny, n.e., &e.—Abstrocts from the Meteorological Ob- 
serrations taken at the Stations of the Royal Engimeore ta gap tee 
1653-0, Edited by Sir Henry James, nx. &e. to, Be 


Abstracts from the Meteorolo Cihsereutionn sien te tha Yeass 

1860-61, of the | eeer Office, New Westminster, British 

_ Columbia. Edited by Col. Sir Heary James, nx. ito. pamph 1862. 
he Enrron, 


Kasers, Da: F. L.—Repertoriam Gea aga 


~ Kaisa. Petersburg, | 

A ERE oe ta rath ; ee 
_ a Groonaen. Socterr ov Sr. Prereasucns. 
‘ds i848, Typhon de 1849 epee Bro: pamph. Parte, thew Tue 
Lawes M. Le Vicomute H. be.—Etudes sur l'Ocean Indien, ro, Paris, 
1563, Deépir pe 1a Mantz, 

Lees, James.—The Six Months’ Seasons of the Tropics. lime, 1860, 
The Avrmon, 





. 
Mars, Rev. Ronr, Radeliffe Observatory.—/See Astronomy. ) 
Mentone, Coinces, w.a.—On the Hurricanes and Weather in the Indian 
Oosan, from Jan. 17 to 30, and Feb, 6 to 14, ee 
The Corosta Orricn, 
Meteorologische Beobach Bifgereichnet auf Christianias Observa- 
torium, Lieferung [. un vod 4to. Christiania, 1562, 
Mtuny, A., .n., &e,—EKlimatographisebe Uebersicht der Erde in ciner 





1 priktiichen ¢ Mit einem 

dix und drei Kariem-Skizaen in Hotrechlt. Syo, La r, 186%, 
Pory. Anpnés.—Table Chronologique de quatre cents Cyclones. 8¥o, 
“Paris, 1868, Derir pe ra MAniNE. 
of the ‘Meteorological Department of the Hoard of Trade, 1862 
‘Byo. 1862. The Boanp or Taane 


Results of Meteorolagical Observations made onder the direction ‘of the 
U.S, Patent Office and the Smithsonian green from the year 
1834 to 1852 inclusive, 4to. Washington, 1 S61. 

The [seritetiox, 


Renae, ron ae he vrai principe de Ia Loi des ar Ianen teat: 


Manktre pratique oa deux Hémis ¢ James 
Traduit de Anglais par H. de V'Anluoit, Lieut, de Vaisseau. yo, 
Pamph Paris, 1861, 


Navi 
Sr. Anvad, M. Dorty pe.—Renseignemens Nantiques sur les Cotes de la 
Patagonie. 


: Nantico 1864 a Alene = de 
Brera ei oo. gts Dbi et (Spanish ar = 
Fernando, 4a, Calls. preliysiad A Ginesvanone, 


eae PR Np Sy so fore ale Le Gnos infra), from close of 1861 
Asie ds Mares des Che det Frans pour les ans 1865-64, Imo, 


Avis anz Navigatears.—Consts of Britain; North, Baltic, and White 
Seas; Mediterranean, Black Sea, and Sea of Azov; Eastern Shores of 
British North America and the United States; Eastern Shores of South 
Americn; Indian Ocean, and consts of China, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. §vo, pamphlets (6). Paris, 1800-62. 


Barro Carziio, M nao pearand pie de oe ee ee ee 
Courants da Golfe de Goinde, Paris, 


Desmounrns, oars orang gdrogrsphigne et Statistiques cur Ia 


Cite de Syrie. @vo, Paris, 1862 Deror on ta Mantwe. 
Gancia t Gancrant, AvwELro (Lieut. Peruvian Navy) ec ye de Ia 
Costa del Peru. §vo, Lima, Arnon, 


ee James.—I[nstructions Nantiques, 1 Partie. cecal de 
ee age Paki + not sheen Bac “; c oo spat rg es ta 
4to, Paris, 1561, x. Dirit pe ta MLAMINE. 
Instructions Nautiques, [= Partie.—Golfe Persigne et ouest de 
Inde, Vents et Couranta, &e., &c. dto. Paris, 1662.—Sar I'Ile de 
Crite ou Candie, par le Commandant Borat uction Le 
Gros, Sealed arg og Paris, 1861.—Sur le Sound de Harris et la petite 
VAnglais par A, Le Gros, cos 
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Ixxxiv Accessions to the Library and . 
Titles of Books, Donors. . 

Keauacter, Caan.es P, pe.—Manuvel de Ja Navigation dans la Mer des 
"Antilles, et dans le Golfe du Méxiqne. 1" Partie. 8vo. Paris, ‘ 

1862. : 


Larrens, Couxr p'Escarnac ne.—A Short Explanation of the Sketch of 


the Analytic Universal Nautical Code of Signals, vo. aig pa 


Le Gros, M. le Capitaine (see oleo ‘ Instructions Nanfiqans stiprd).— 
Annales Hydrographiques. Svo. Paris, 1863, The Acrnon, 


et glen tea et » Phores de la Mor do dere ea elec: 
Hanovre, Danemark, Norvége), la Mer Baltique (Prusse, Russie, 
Suéde}, et Ila Mer Blanche, corrigées & Mai, 1862. §vo. pamph. 
Paris, 1862, 
psec Phares des Mers dea Indet, de Chine, do 
l'Australic, Terre de Van seni évo. Faris, 1883. 


Mas, M. B. Skeptic areca Nat “is les Cites d'Islande, rédigees 
da’ les observations pendant ¢ Pogues dans ces parages, de, 
de M. le Contre-Amiral P. de Taian Svo. Paris, 1862. 


Moncnrz, Eaxet.—Nouvean Manuel de la Navigation dans le Rio de Ia 
+ pentaehd sein dean Derit pe LA MaAnrne. 


Piaxcué, Lient. Hexnt pe—Description Hydrographique de la Cote 
Orientale de la Corée, et do Golfe d'Omka. ‘Translated from the Hus- 
sian, Svo.pamph. Paris, 1861, The Traxs.ator. 


Phares des Cotes des Isles Britanniques, des Cites Nord et Ouest de 
France, des Cites Ouest d'Espagne et de Portugal, de la Meéditerrande, 
de la Mer Noire, et de la Mer d'Azov. Corrigées 4 Janvier, 1863. 
Series B—D (217-219,.) 8vo. Paris, 1863. 


, ob ke Ae ae OO ae ge ee 


Dirit pe LA MaAnIxe. 
Reece, M.—Deseription Hydrographique des Cites Septentrionales de la 
Russie, 2™* sea Sro, Pars, 1962. 


Rosca, W. H., Esq.—Self-[nstruction in Navigation. &vo. 1863, 
J. Immay axp Sox, 


Routier de la Baie de Fundy et de la Nouvelle-Ecosse. vo. het, 
Paris, 1861. = 


Tide Tables for the British and Irish Ports for the year 1863, Svo, 1862. 
The ADMIBALTY. 


Vearxen, How, H. P.—The British Shipmaster’s Handbook to Rio Grande 
do Sul. ‘l2mo, 1860. The AUTHOR. 


Ait, tp i _ ie idk +4 bt ttn ones —— - © 


ETHNOLOGY AND PHILOLOGY,. 


Basta, Da. Hemintcn.—A Collection of Vocabularies of Central African 
Languages, compiled and analysed by Heinrich Barth, 1.9, 2nd part. 


rs avo, Gotha, 1863, The Avruon. 
| CavEanie, Cum, F, vox,—Die Vertheil der Val Vilkerstimme und deren ; 
ion der Ocstorreichischen princes mmc! ; 

Sorackinastey crmt wed Statiatisch-Echnogrhg pears Hees Uebersicht. ‘ 

4to pamph, Vienna, 186 3 ‘ 

The Rot Beane Muesec™ (Pracve). 

Foams: Daaxarettar—On Loe ond Authenticity of the Arian ‘ 
Family of Language, the | aud the Huxvarash. &vo. ! 

Bombay, 1861. ’ . ‘ 
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Titles of Boole, Donors. 
Hoos, Jxo., wa, @.¢., ¥aLca.—On the supposed Seriptural Names of 
Baalbec, or the Syrian Heliopolis; and on the chief Heliopolitan In- 
Pea ete od Sueno -worship, sb ph. 1862. 
ia fo ERA Hee oo oe 0 be Be we from copied by 
mander Leycester, A B¥o., bata aaerd 1863, ‘The Aurmou. 
Jowann, M_—Classification Methodique Se dn de de "Industrie extra- 






Européenne, on objets Tenant rp lointsing, saivie dn 
Pian de la Clasifeation dane Collection Fi higue complite 
fvo, Faris, 1862. AuTHoR. . 


Manrivs, Da. H.—Dictionarinm Gallioé, Lating et Galibl. .8vo, — 
Rev. C, F.—A Collection of Temmé Traditions, Fables, and 
Proverie, wi with an English ‘Translation; a8 also some Specimens of the 
Author's own ‘lemme Compositions and Translations : - to which is 
appended a Temmé-English Vocabulary, 8vo. 1861, The Aurion. 


Scuiw, Rev. J. F.—Grammar of the Hansa Language, §vo, 1262. 


Tacwer, the Rev, Eawest, pn. p.—A Sindhi Reading Book in Sanserit and 
Armbic Characters, Syo, 1855, The Counem Missioxany Socrery. 


Wiuerr.e, Laer, A. W.; Toot. Ewnane; and Professor W. Tomses.— 
Report upon the Indian Tribes. 4to. Washington, (D. £-) 1856. 
PoRcHAsED. 


GEOLOGY, 


Bieneomaxy, Da, W. G. A.—Chéloniens Tertiaires des Environs de 
Winterthur. dio. Winterthur, L96h—(Retnaroeen s de Hneerens 
you Winterthur.) f. J. M. Zincien. 


‘Geological Survey of the United os Ati of Practical Geo- 
logy, and Government Schoolof Mines » Heport of Lith Session, 1861-62, 
Bvo, patmph. 1861, The Mosxom. 


Geological Survey of India,—Anoval Report 1661-2. sro. Calcutta, 
1842, 


ete dWaeeeteceececrsoaeces os WOLTY,, part 1, 4to, Colontta, 1862, 


Bartle = oo se (Section Palmonfologia indica hea, 1 
(18615, “Ros. 1a (1869), 4to. Caleutian, 1262, The Sunver, 


Hiarpant, Ta., ond Incexs, M.—Geologishe ph say aa i Bergen, 
Omegn, dio. Christiania, 1562, srs Penrmes, 


Muacxte, 5. J., .0.4.—Thoughts on Dover Cliffs. se Paps 1863, 


The Avrwon. 
Matre-Baux, Mons, V. A.—La Sonora et ses Mines. v0, pamph. Paris, 
La64. , The Acrion, 
Nopot, L., Directeur dn Musée d'Histoire iy da de Dijon, &e.— 
‘[Xseription dun nouveau Genre d'Edenté Fossile renfermant ple- 
sieurs volsines di Glyptodon Atlas, Prone publid 
l Académie des Sciences, Arta, et Belles Lettres de Dijon,avee Je 
cours du Conseil Municipal de la dite ville, 410, Dijon and Par. 
The AcADEMY. 
Oveaatar over del danske pie ies reagan Selskabe Ford- 
handjinger og dets Bae Arteider. “1 Aaret, 1861, So. 
sponte pe: 1861. ‘The Socterr. 





Peooanp, Da. C.—Deux Vues pista, amet pour servir & la desorption 
Géologique da Dan-mark. 4to, IAS, 

ee eees es en cs oes Description Géologiqae de ia Pénie ‘de Sorrento, avee 
nn Mémoire. Svo, Copenhagen, 1838. The Avtnon. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, : 

Titles of Books, Donora. . 
De ta Rogcerte, M.—Notice sor la Vie et les Travaux de M. Jomari, 
4to. Paris, 1863, The Avruon. 
Hac, Dr. Anworp.—Antiochia und der Aufstand des Jahres 387, N. Chr. 
d4to, Winterthur, 1863. Pror, J. M. PIeOLER. 
Imperial Dictio of Universal Biography. Divisions 14, 15, and 16 
Caoaipliding’ thie Wark. 4to. Glasgow, 18 1862, PrncHagen. 


Lerarva, Da, Rrcnanp.—The 22nd Egyptian Royal Dynasty. 4to. hs: 
i C, Tifseica tag 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
Accartramm, M. tx Banox H.—Mollutques Terrestres et d'Ran Donee, 
Ghecevéel'dins Ia Hanis Kabylie, vo. pamph. Paris, 1863. 
The Acrog.= 
Entomologist's Annual for 1863. l2mo. 1803, The Eprron, 


Scutneien, Dn F. a of the Vegetable Products of Norwa 
d4to, Christiania, 1862, Poe fo J 


er = Ueher die nee ie epee Verbret der Obst- 
biume und. ‘berreacrapaaon Grestrioche in ~Thatehonms Sim 
burg, 1858, M. Jvercs Perens, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Gretmen, A.—Gedanken fiber die Natorkraft, von A. Gether, Obergerichts- 
Anwalt in Oldenburg. §vo. Oldenburg. 1863, The Avrmon. 


ees 2 L { Trignometrical Sarvey of India, to let May, 1862. By 
alker, Superintendent of the Survey, Svo. Caleutin, 1862. 

The Scnver. 

Tables of Heights in Bind, the Punjab, N.W. Provinces, and Central 

India, determined the great. Tri t Sarves of India, to 

May, 15627. Svo. 1862. y 
Prancyr, gated bt sor les Tremblements de Terre en 1858, avee 

ment pour Jes Années ant‘rienres; (and the same for "Tasn,) Bo, 

mnie Brussels, 1861-62, The Arion, 


Reise der Ocsterreichischen Fregatte Norra um die Erde, in den Jahren 
1857-8-9. Nautisch-physicalischer Theil, 11, Abtheilung, 4to. Wien, 
1863, Through the Avsratay CoxsvLaTe, 





STATISTICS, 
Jousxerox, A. Keirn, r.a.0.5.—The Geographical Distribatio ateria 
Wealth, with Historical Notes regarding the Merchant Géup 
Edinburgh, vo, Edinburgh, 1862, Coantes Lawson, E 


” Bombay, — 
: lary E. ee Acting Reporter-General,— Report External Com- 
of Bombay. 4to. Hombay, 1862, — mine 


Frankfort-ou-the: Main. The Ixptax GovensMEsT. 
Deitrage gor Statistik der F, Sandt nkfurt, hernusgepe 
i atari ease Frankfurter Vereine fu Gee 
und Statistik, Erste Band, Vierter und Punfter Heften 4to. Frank 
$62. The Socretr. 
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Titles of Books, Donors, 
French Cofonter, 
* Produits des Colonies Frangaises envoyds h ree eg Universelle de 
Londres de 1562, Catalogue in vo. Paris, 1502, 
Tableaux de Population, de Culture, de Commerce, et de Navigation, 


formant ‘Vannee 1860 Ia suite des tableanx dons les Notes 
‘Statistiques sur les Colonies Frangaises, f&vo, , 1862, 
Le Mixistrior pr 1a Manine ET pes COLONIES. 


Miaviritiue, ’ 
_ eres, of the t of the Commissioners appointed to fo take a Census of the Island of 
Mauriti Strides te Dpoodencloy Ape 1. Fol Doct Lowy a 
On, 


New Zealand, 

Statistics of New Zenland for 1661, including the Results of the Census of 
somber taken 16th December in that year: compiled from Official 
Records, Fol. Auckland, 1862. hew ZEALanp Gorens MEST. 


New Zealand Gazette (No, 96), containing the Census of the Colony for 
1861, Fol. Auckland, 1562. 
Corextan, Secarrant op New ZeaLAnp. 
Sarony. 
Zeitechrift des Statistiechen Bureaus des kK. Saehsischen Ministeriums 
Innern (7th and th Anpual Reports for 1661-62), 4to, Leipzig. 
1862. SraTieTicaL Bunka0 oF Saxont. 


Caited Kingdom, : 
Statistics of Trade ole Navigation for 1661. Fol. 1862. 
Statistical Tables rela Hag ta Onli a ea ee cee Mad ioe 
Kingdom. Part Part VI W. Srorrmwoope, Esq., ras, &e. 


Cited States, 
Kexxenr, J. N. C., Superintendent of Census Department.—Preliminary 
Report on the Fighth Consm, 1860. Svo. Washington — 
UTHOon, 
Victoria ( Anafrafea), 


Ancum, W. H., Registrar-General of Vietoria.—Statistical Notes on the 
es of Victoria from the Foundation of the Colony (1835) to the 

year 1860, First Series, Parts 1-8. @ndedit 4to. Melbourne, 1860, 
Unxivensity or MrLnovann, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Bracenox, Prenne—Lea Voyages einer du Sieur Vineent Blane. 4to. 
Paris, 1648. Jowx Hoco, Esq. F.t.0.8,, He, 
Brnox (Commodore), the Hox. @—Voyages Round the World in His 
Majesty's Ship met ta commanded by the Hon, Cosineers Byron. 
By an Officer on board the Ship. Svo. lity. . 
Trxox, Carrarnx Gronar.—A Voyage Round the World; but more parti- 
cularly to the North-West Coast of America, Performed in 1765-84, 
Ps to, 178%, Jonus Hoon, Esq, F. LoS, one. 
Fusaren, M.—Réation du Voyage de la Mer du Sed saDbageetnsy ge 
dn Peron, fait pendant les années 1712-14, 4to, Paris, 1702. 
Jows Hooo, Esq., raucs, de. 
Hanasxta Keusrora y Polzic a y Beadrogio a na Pete anh Coates 
vert Ceského de Bendtek, odted de Zeme Svate, es 
Dale do Egypto, o Potom na Horn Oreb, Sinai o So. Kateriny, 7 


Post’ Arabi. 2 Vols, bya, “Prague, 18548 “ 
aL Boweaman Moseco, 


lxxx 


Vill Accessions to the Library and 
Titles of Books, Donors, 
Macnaran, K, Maxwet..—Sketches of Misionary Travels in Egypt 
Syria, Western Afries, Ae. Evo. 1859, The Auriran, 


Matte-Bees, Mons. V. A.—Anunnles des Voyages do In Géographie, de 
I'Histoire, et de l'Archéalogie. .Svo. Paris, is6a, M. Maure-Baow, 

Montmate, A, px ta—Travels through E , Asia, and into part of 
Africa; with Proper Cotts and Maps, 3 Vole. Fol, 1725-89. 

Novrrad (frigate)—lNeise der Oesterreichisehen Fregatte Novara um. die 
Erde, in den Jahren 1657-8-9, unter den Befehlen dea Commodore 
B. von Willerstorf Urbair. Binder 2 und 3. 8vo. Vierna, 1861-62. 

* The Screstsrespest ov tre Aceraian Narr, 

Piausten, Ma. Bantriconommw.—Journal during a Voyage from Caleutia 
to England in the year 1750, Svo. 1750. 8. M. ODmacn, Esq., F.1.0.8, 

Sarxt-Savvern, Axpnk Gasser.—Voyage Historique, Littéraire et Pitto- 
ae dans Jes Tes et Possessions ci-levant Véndtiennes du Levant, 
3 Vols. Svo, Paris, 1860, | 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


EUROPE, 


Jitles af Books, Donors, 


Great Barram— 


£ 


Agricultural (Royal) Society Journal. Vols. XXII. and XXTV,, Part 1. 
Bro, | he Socierr. 

Anthropological Review, Part 1, May, 1863, Svo, 1863. 
The S0cterr. 


Antiquaries, Suciety of. Vol. L. of Proceedings, Ind Series (Nos, 9—17, 
- cember, 1859, to April, 1861}, Sve, 2 

S688 20 ge i ae, ha a ‘ate ae : List of Fellows, . April, 1861. 

Archwologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relatin F to Antiquity, published 
the Stoatety of Antiquaries of Indin, Vols, X vit, | 2, Be! 
AXXIX, Ato, The Socterr or Antigvantres. 

Architects, Royal Institution of British. Papers read during the Seasion of 
1361-42. With List of Members and Report of Coane 4ta. 1862. 

Asiatic Society (Royal), Journal of. Vols. XIX., Part 4, and XX., Parts 
lood?, Sv¥o, T! 


Assurance Magazine. October, 1862, to July, 1862, avo. | 
Astronomleal Society, Memoirs of, for Session’ 1860-61, being Vol. XXX. 
tri leaks fon f th : siackuicea 
tish Association. Report of the Jist Meeting, held at Manchester in 
September, 1461; and of the Sond, beld at Gam ridge in 1662, ie 
1¢ ASSOCIATION, 
Civil Engineers, Institution of, Mitutes of Proceedings, with Abstracts 
of Doreiane Vols. XUX. and XX, Sessions 1959-60 amd 1860-01, 
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Geet ee ae 

« Geological J Quarterly). Nos. 75-78, August, 1862-05, With a 
Cemphiet by t by Sir I. Murehisow, x meant 

‘The GeoLoatcaL Socrerr. 


eral socket (Royal), Proceedings to August, 1862 Ay eethaang 


auction: ) 4 
and Cheshire, of. be ae Yew Series), 
Vol, II. Session ica eared ‘Bro. e SoCuETT.. 


ie hae Transactions, Vol, tnconen sa and Vol. XXXIV. 


rae a aes ae Meats px Vol, VII, Nos, 24-26, The Socterr, 
Literatur, Royal Society of. Transactions, spuuteagire dees py 8 hee 
aie Literary and Philosophical Society. Proceedi pada lat 
Bession, 1861-02. No, 16. 8vo, Liverpool, 1963, “eThe Soerase: 


sang Anonsrio del Real Observatorio de Cunrto, Anno 1863, Sra, 
rid, 1863, The ORSEAYATORY. . 


resin Literary ond Philoshophical Society of. Proceedings (with 
Rules), 8vo, Manchester, 1862, 
oe eb ee ee ee ee BS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee secre hae 
Bvo, Manchester, 1862. The Socrery, 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Proceedings, Vol. IIL, Part 12, 
1861-02; Vol. IV., Part 1. &vo, The Lxerrmtion, 
ie: Society. Proceedings, Vol. XIL., Nos, 49-56, both inclusive. Svo. 
1862-63. = ; The Soctetr. 
Social Seience, National Association for the sreiotioa off Transactions for 
Evo, The AssoctaTrox, 
piulibheal Society. Journal to June, 1863 (in continuation), vo. 
The Socrery, 
United Service Institution (Royal) Journal, Nos, 25-26 ay June, 19635. 
if) Bro. [xsriTUTios, 
Zoological Society, Transactions, Vol. 1V., Part 7; a Vol, V., Parts 
land? 4to, 1862, 
Proceedings at Scientific Meetings held in 1861, and 
from January to December, 1862 (inclusive), 8vo. 1861-62, 
| The Socrerr. 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Traneactions, Vol. XXIIL, Part 1, for 
Session 1861-62. 4to. Edinburgh, 1662. 


ccc cateceerseerecsceseese Proceedings, Session 1861-62. Nos. 56-54. 
"yo. “Edinburgh, | 1862. The Society. 
Sretand. 

peconty. as Dat Journal, Vols. 1X., RMR Antes So ert Is 

#vo, Dublin, 1802 
Royal _ Academy. ‘Transactions, Vol. XXIV., Part 2 Scien) to, 
blin, 1862, e¢ ACADEMY. 
- Royal Society of Dublin, Journal from January, 1862, to us , 16, 
aa, Dublin, ms The Sense’. 


Puaxce— 
Académie des Sciences. Rendus, June 2, 9, and 16, Tables des 
Comptes Renda, Ss Beatie 1861. Tome SL bia ebrg Septem 
ber 15th, 1862. 4to. Paris, 1860, the ACADEMY, 


xe Accessions to the Library and ’ 


Titics of Books, Donors, 
Feaxor— 
Académie des Sciences, Comptes Rendus, Bulletin de Ia Société de Geo 
hie. 5™ Sdrie, Tome 3, No, 17, Mai, No. 16, Avril. June and 
uly, A September, October, November, December, 1562, 
January, ebruary, March, April, May, 1863. Avo. Paris, 1862, 
The Socrery, 
an tak ne hel =o ee a4 Np fe 50 wif. Ye Académie Im nade des Sciences, 
+ ie émoires, Vols. I. Ne (1859-1861), ‘ea 
Dijon, I eee. The Acaneny, 
GEraMAxT— 
German Oriental Society. Journal, Vol. XVI, Parts 3 ond 4. 890. 
Leipzig, 1862, The Society, 
Auitrian Fmpire, 
Akademie (K. EK.) der Wissenchaften (Mathematical ond Natoral Phi- 
onl Sections), Proceedings: Vol. XLV., Part 1., sections 1-5; 
2, sections Vand 2 Parte dand 4, Vol. XLVI, Port 1 eetions 
1 aud °,- Vienna, 186%. The AcapEMr. 
Gasirapbtache Anstat t (K. K). Transactions during Sth Session (1861 
Also Index to firal iG volanses of tha abore. aro, 1963, ‘ 
The [wetrrcTe. 
on Dreeaber ) Reichsnnstalt, Journal, Vole, XII,, January to 
her, ean tod RIL, January to March, 1563 (inclusive). Bvo , 
LXeTiTUTE. 
eedingy 3 Nérodopis. Sestwil Av Josef Safarik. 5, Geta aro, 
Prague, 16-49, Rovan Boman Moe, Paacen, 
Haden, 


Beitriige aur Statistik der inneren Verwaltung des Groszhersogthums Baden, 
herausgegeben von dem Grosthergoglichen Handele-Ministeriam, Heft 
Lag 1); and besonderer Abdruck der Einleitung ond Hauptergeboisse 
des nennten Heftes, 410, Carlarohe, 1955-60, 
The Mrsistay or Trane or Bapes, 
atari, 


en a seoeny st Sole, Transactions of 1862, and Parts 1 
and 2 for 1863. vo, Munich. 

Poof of oo oe ee ee oe Vol. 1 Ce | ‘Transactions of the Mathematieo- 
papmiawaeieeniY% ol. IX. Part 2. 4to, Munich, 1862. 


Acapemy, 

Notiabtatt dims Vereing fir Erdkunde und verwandte Wissenschafte 
Darmstadt und des Mittel Rheinischen Geologischen Vereins. LIT. Folge, 
1 Heft. vo, Darmstadt, 1863, The Societr, 


oe 





Prema, 
Ro Prensa se of Scien Berlin Ll. 
Lions S y ces }. Transactions for 186 
Shan Ge te ee HF ne as oo ee ee Mon ‘Record of 
ings for 1862, S¥o. " Bertin, 156, AcapEeMT. 
© Royal Seen eg ean oe Kinigsherg, Tratsactions for 
‘1859-61, 4to. Kinigaberg, 1662, The Socrery, 
Freunden der Erdkinde m Leipzig, .Erstes Jahrbericht (2 copies), 8yo. 
Loipsig, 1861. rane va Ths 
Hottaxp— 
Royal Academy of Sciences (Nataral His Transaction, Vols. 
L-—IX, (1854-68) inconive ‘é 4to, An -Vols, Ito XIV. 





(1853-62), Sve, Ameterdaum, The Acapemv. 
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Titles of Books, Donors, 
ITALY — 


. Bove as 1e20s Vols Il Parts 1-4 and Trane erome Vol, IL, 
Parts 15-20; Vol. IIL, Parts.1-4; and ‘Transactions, Vol. ITt., Part 
2, @nd Series, Sections, 6-7; Part UL, Section L. gst es 


| Royal and Li PB d 
| Academy of Sciences and Literature. Civil, Political, and Literary 
Division. Tranzactions, ith luctad 1857—November, 18595. &vo, 
4 ee ds Se ete scat eh oe ee 2 ee oe ee oe Conselho U1 Uliramarino. Divi- 
sion Boletim « Annaes, May and June, 1859, January to November, 
1862, 4to. Lisbon. . 
oe Se oe te we ee ee oe ih tittle oo: = ‘Mathematical 
tions, October, 1857, to July, 1968. ave, ry ang 
The AcapenrT, 
Roesga— 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, 5t. Petersburg. ‘Transactions, ith Series, 
fol, TV., os. 1-9. 40, 
Arete t Tiere a S5 oe Un ee ee oe ee Dalletin, Vol, [k., Now. 
a-6. ato. Se. ‘Petersburg. The Acapent. 
SoaxDINAVIA— 
Diramart, 
Antiqnarian (Royal) Société du Nord. ‘Transactions, 1950-60, &vo, 
nhagen, 1861, The ice: 
Det Kon danske Viedenskabernes Selekabs Skrifter, Femfte Eakke 
Femi Andet Hefte. 4to. Copenhagen, 1861. 
The Socterr, 
Schriften der Universetit nu, aus dem Jahren 1860 0. 1861. Band 
VIL uw. VIIL. 40. Kiel, 1861. The Usrvenstrr, 
Antiquarisk opens ndgwet af det : Kongelige Nordiske Oldakrift-Selskab, 
1354-60, 
The Koran & ey gonat ate! Axtiquantes, Dextann. 


af Kongl, Vetenskaps Akademiens Fiardhandlinger Adertonde 
TReahape, 1861, $vo, Stockholm, 1862. “he ACADEMY, 
SWITZERLAS D— 


Genion Gener, 
Geographical Society of Geneva, Transactions, Vols. II. and ILI. vo. 


Oe Tara, 1861-63. The Sociery, 
Physical Society of Geneva. Transactions, Vol. “XVI, Part 3. 4to, 
Geneva, 1863, The Socterr, 
Canton Thurgau, 
Schweizerische Polytechnische Feltschrifl. Vol VIL, Parts 1-6. 4to, 
Winterthur, 1564. Paor, Ziecien, 
Caton Zurich, 


* singe Pg saggy pe eseer anne Gesellechaft in Zorich, Bond 12, Hefs 
der Erster zum Achtechnter Bericht iter die Verrichtungen der 

Ratha varischen Gesellschaft, rom Joli, 1844, bis November, 1861, 
Mittheilungen, Band 14, Heft 6, dite. Zurich, 1838-63, 


. ASIA, 
Astatic Society of Bengal, Journal, i +2, 4,609 not recived) 
and 1862, No.1, Svo, Calentta, 


‘xeii . 4 “dleeessions to the nibrary and 


: i Ditles of Booka, Denors. 
J indoatau— 
Bombay ro Sg eg ty rs ee Vol. XVL, June, 1869, to 
December, 146 The Socrerv. 


Midias Journal a Rrra a Science, December, 1861. Avo. 
Mailras, i862, The Mapnas Lirenany Socrerr. 


APRICA, 


Mauritius, Meteorological Society of. Proceedi Pony 1. V. 80. 
Mauritius, 186]. ey eevee” i Sodas 


AMERICA (NORTH), 
CaxapbAa— 


Canadien Journal. May to July, 1863, 8+ro, Toronta 


~ The Caxantax sh isesin 
Usrreo ftatrs— 


Washington (2). C.) 


Emithsonian iasilteiedl A wal [te of Hoard of Fi ts 
(S60, vo. Washington, rr fal ia Se 


eee soeees Miscellancous Collections, Vols. L to I¥. dt. 


Washington, “1862, The Iserirteriox, 
Afursochwectia, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Transactions, New Series, Vol, 
VIL, Parts Land 2. to, Cambridge and Botton, 1861-¢3. 
ae eep eds Proceedin Vol. Ve and 
"Voi, VI, Part 1. 8vo., “Cambridge and Boston, Ts61-02, 
The Acapremy, 


Reston Society of Natural Histo Journal, Vol. VII, Nos. 2 anc 
Proceedings, VIII. and [X. z, rh The ! pall 


Museom of Comparative Zoology Annual Re of T ith 
Report of Director for 1862, ‘8vo, Boston, ick The, Meant 

Af imei, 
i 
Nee Fork, 


American Geographical and Statistical Socte ‘| 7 Vol, | 
Nos}, 2, ead, Evo. fnew Wenciene 1863 ay aot he ease 





of Science of St. Louis, Transactions, Vol. I, No. 1. 8vo. 
, 1863, ' ! The Acapremy. 






New York State Agricultural Society, Transactions of the, with Abstract 
_ of the Proceedings of the Conity Agricultural Society, Vols, XX. and 
“KXE So, Albany, 1861, The Socretr. 
New York State Library. Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Trustees, A 
X ose —ie5 Albany, 1464, The New mn whfetg pay 5 
ew niversity. Thirteouth Annual ural Hor, 
m Condition of the State Cabinet of Nat dua got the tthe Historical 
and onan Collection annexed thereto,” April, 1860, S70. 


prs 
ca Phiophil Scat - Transactions, Vol, XII., Parts 1-3. sto, 


om es a “"Philadelo ff fe ot be oe Proceeding, Vols, VIL. thes (64-67). 
Franklin Institute, Serra from June, 1862, to July, 1863, Svo, Phila- 
delphia, The Ixerrrore.. 
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Titles of Boots. Donors. 

Gan STATES— sce DAP 

* Philadelphia, Academy of Natural Sciences. Proceedings, July. 
March, 1863, “sh Philadelphia, 1863. Tie ACADEMY. 

Meru. 
Teslanient p el Gobierno interior de la Sociedad nee. ca hay an 
¥ ca, Svo. Mexico, 1862, Socierr. 
AUSTRALIA. 


"Philsptea Instat. Transactions, Vol, IL, Part 2, 8ro, Melbourne, 
The [xerrrvte. 





Royal Society. Transactions, Vol. V. sro, 1860, The Socierr. 
PERIODICALS, 
Artizan. To date. The Paornretos. 
Athenmom, To date. The Proraierors, 
Atlantis. Nos, 7 and 8 (1863), Catmoric Usivensrry of [nkLAND. 
American Journal, To date. 8vo. New Haven (Conn.) The Enrrors. 
Bibliothtque Universelle. January, 1862, to March, 1863, inclusive, Evo, Geneva, 
Puor, Pavn pn CHatx, 11.¢-0.2.0.8. 
Bookseller, To Angas 1863 (continued). S¥o. Sonscnirrion, 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. ‘To date. Cavrcn Misstoxany Sccrerr. 
Edinborgh Review. Todate, | *Sunechirtios. 
Horologocial Journal for June, 1864, Sr, Hogo.oorcat [serrrvTe. 
Intellectual Observer. To August, 1863. The Poourswens. 
; aus Justus Perthes Geographisehe Ansialt, nee to August, 
1863, 4to, Gotha. cates Pears. 
Publishers’ Cirenlar, To date. The Enrron. 
Quarterly Review. To date. J. Munnay, Esq. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. To date. 
MINISTERE DE LA Manhixe ET Des COLONIES. 





OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ACCESSIONS. 


Anounire de la Société d'Ethnographie, 1662. §vo. Paris, 1862. me 


An Union of London, Twenty-ixth Annual Report of the Connecil of chine breve 
1862, The Ant Ustow or Loxpos. 


Fo a A.—Edneation Internationale, Documens Pale renee par 
M. A. Barbier en Dee. 196i, pour: is! ‘ondation di ‘un Collége Is ertanioail 
4to. pamph, Paris, 1862. The Arnon. 

Bericht fiber die Anstellung vou Sebul and Unterrichte-Gegenstibden in Wien. 
Erstattet an den K. K, Staateminister, Anton Ritter von Schmerling ; oO 
Joseph A., Freiherrn von Helfert. §vo, Wienna, 1562, 

The Avetaax GovessMEst. 


xelVv Aecessions to the Library and 


Titles of Books, Donors. 
Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde sor Erinnerong on die Feier des fiinf-und-reissig 
Jibrigen Stiftungsfestes am 26 April, 1863. 8vo. Berlin, is " 


Beskrivelse over : 
foddede Kreledyr ; : 





; Typlcns cus, en Merkomrdig form af de Lavere Si- 
f. Mi Sars, d4to. Christiania, 1963, 
M. Josrus Preerics. 


Bombay Geographical Society, Catalogne of the Library of the. Svo. Bomba 
me id af The Soorers. 





Boston Almanack for 1862. 12mo. Boston, 1561. Paor, J. E. Worcestren, 
Boston Public Library, Tenth Annual Report, Nov, 1862, @vo. Boston, 1862. 

a The Linnanr. 
British Almanac and Companion for 1863. ro, 1862. PURCHASED, 
Balletino Nautico e Geografico di Roma, diretto da E. Fab citing i. Volum 

prime, 4dto. Rome, 1962. s z > a Dene! 
Catalogue Annuel de la Librairie Francaise, public ts Reinwald, Libraire- 
Commissionnsire, 1862, Svo. Feb. 1863, al Mestre. Donac and Co, 


Catalogne des Objets Aa ha et de la Collection Ethnographique de feu M. 
Jomard. 8yo, 


pia sa M. ak l'Orthographe Giographique. Svo, pamph. Paris, 


Cr or Paralléle de la Geographic et de "Histoire, Svo. pamph. 
Paris. The Arrnon 
Caawrenn, Joux, r.n.s.—A few Notes on Sir Charles Lyell's ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ 
and on Prof, Huxley's ‘ Evidence os to Man's Place in Nature.” 8vo, pamph. 
1863. The Avrmoa, 
De Moneas, A-—Contents of the Correspondence of Scientific Men of the Sever=- 
teenth Century, printed at the University Press, Oxford, wonder the Su —— 
ee “ NY Ve nti ore ant from the Originals in the Collection of 

of Macc Compiled by Ag poe ee Bvo. 

* (Oxford, 1862. a ee The Comprirs. 


ee on, on of the Committee, with Apyendixs, pads amd. 
ComMITTEER, 


Epwanvs, ics Pasian Survey of the laland of San Domingo, &e. &e. 4to, 
1841, The Avriuon. 


Escarnmac pp Lavtune, te Comte b'—Analytic Universal Telegraphy, Svo. 1862, 
ft Oo 28 28 be Pe ee ee ee aie gg. On ie Telegraphic Trnnsmission of the Chinese 


, #to. Paris, 15 The Avrnon, 
Eeprs, J., Sex —Coast of South ee Gigantic Structures or Sea-walls su 
seer. évo, pamph. Grahamstown, 1462. The Auyaon. 


Festschrift fir die Mitglieder der XXI. Versammlung deutscher Land und Forst- 
irthe. erate Sat heen oe Lae orstwirthschaft im Grossher- 
Sogthum von Gyo. Heidelberg, 1640 


The Minernr or Trane or BADEX. 
Foreign Office List, to date. E. Henrenet, Esq., F.n.c.8, 


Geantam, Lrevr.-Con. J. D.—R in relation to the Intersection of the Boun- 
dary Lines of the States of rege = man sil 
portion of Mason and Dixon's Line, with a Map, 810, Seva a 


Creraci, J., vor.—A Letter to Norton Shaw se eee as 
True Figure and Dimautions of tan Hae O70 patton Guernsey, 1962. 





Ee 


eo. S| ee 


a 
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Titles of Books, Donor. 
Gunmen 4 vox.—The Troe Figure and Dimensions of the Earth, newly deter- 
«im from the Results of Geodetic Measurements and PeslubighCbeeren® 
tions, &c. &c., in a Letter to G. B. Airy, Esq. Sod edit, Svo. 1562 
The Acrmon. 
Hakluyt Society, Discoveries of the World from their First Original unto the 


Year of our Lord 1855. By Antonio Galvano, Governor of Ternate. Edited 
by Vice-Admiral Bethune, cm, Fr..c4., ke, ke. So. 1862, 

‘The Life and Acts of Don Alonzo Enriquer de Guzman, a Knight of Seville of the 
Order of Santingo, ap. 1518 to 1542. Translated from on Original and In- 
edited Manuscript in the National Library at Madrid; with oles and an 

‘Introduction, by Clements KR. Markham, 7.n.0.s, §vo, 1862. : 

Hetwencey, G. vox, 1.¢.0t-0.0.4.—Die Alexandersinle zu 5t. ais ng BYo, 
pamph, St. Petersburg, 1962, The Acruon, 

Hewrrt, Jas, ¥.1.c.4.—Scripture Geography. §vo. 1862. The Acrmon. 

Historische Nachricht von der Rom: Kayserl: Grosz-Botechaft nach Constantinopel, 
welche anf Alleguadigsten Befehl Sr Rom, Kayserlichen und Catholise 
Majestiit Carl des Sechsten : untemahm Damian Hugo vou Birmondt; aufgesetat 
von Gerard von der Driesch, 4to. Nurnberg, 1725. 

Joun Hooa, Esq., ¥a.ca. &e. 

Huser, James, rr, pe., F.5.4,, &ke—Introductory Address on the Study of Anthro 
pology, delivered before the Anthropological Society of London, Feb, 24, 
18623, &vo. pamph. 15965, The Avrion. 

International Exhibition, Catalogue of the Nova Scotian Department, 8vo. pamph. 
Halifax, U.5. 1863, 

Kewxepr, J.C. G., Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census of the United 
States, 1860, 8vo. Washington, 1862. The Aurmon. 

Lientc, Banox Justus vow.—Specch at the Session of 28th Nov. 1861, of the 
Royal Havarian Academy of Sciences, on the birthday of His Majesty 
Maximilian Il. 4to. pampb, Munich, 1861. The Acapremy. 

todd te Frée Library, Second Annual ne at peas Committee, and Proceedings 
of the Aggregate Meeting of the Five Socicties, held on Slat Oct. 1563, 5vo- 

Leca, Fennixaxno pt—Quelques Idées sur la Science de lAcclimatation. Syvo. 
pamph. 1862. 

La Societh Geografica Italinna, Memoria del Car. Ferdinando di Luca. 8¥0, 
pamph Ss The Action. 

Manchester Poblic Free Libraries. Tenth Annual Report to the Town Couneil 
on the working of the Libraries. Svo. Manchester, 1862. 

ao Langantes CouMITTEE. 

Manries, Cant F, P, vox.—Zam Gediichtniss an Jean Baptiste Biot. Gesprochen 

in der iffentlichen Sitrung der K. 8. Akademie der Wissenchaftes om 25 Mare, 


1862. dto, pamph. Munich, 1862, The Acapexr. 
Mpreantile Marine Magazine, up to Ang. 1863 (in continuation). Svo, 168 


Mereantile Navy List for 1863, 8vo. 1663. _E. H. Corman, Esq., F.8,04. 
Model of the Passage of the ‘Tudela and Bilboa Railway, across the Chain of the 
Cantabrian Pyrences, through the Basque Provinces in the North of Spain. 
Designed and exhibited by Charles Vignoles, r.n.s., Engineer in Chief at the 
« Jnuternational Exhibition. #vo. pamph, 1863, 


Mumm, Faaxcus,—The Stamp and Tax Office Manual, Svo, Edinburgh, 1601- 


xevi Accessions to the Library and 


Titles of Books, Donors. 


Napoleon II1., Letter addressed to, on Slavery in the Southern States; by a Creole 
of Louisiana, Translated from the French. §vo. pamph. 14632. . 


Nautical Magazine up to Aug, 1863 (in continuation). §vo, 1862, - 
Ir ' 


Niger, the Gospel on the Banks of the. 8vo, 1865. Hexny Vexs, Esq. 
Pilgrim Memorial, [ustrated, Svo. Boston, 1263. The Enrron, 


Protest # Geography.—Restitation de deux paseages du texte Gree de la Géo- 

graphic te Prolésace aux Chapitres 5 et 6 duv™* Livre. &vo. Paris, 1862, 
M. D'AVESAC, Ht C.M.8.G.4, 
Rars, Paor, C.C., 4.¢.4.n.¢,3.-—Inseriptions Runiqnes do Slesvig Méridionale, in- 
terpetiies per CC. Hatas eG, Copenbaaei 1961. The Aurion. 
Recherthes Chronometriques, V™" et VI@" Cahiers. &vo. pamph, Paris, 1261. 
ait Dérivr pe 1A MARINE. 

Revue Orientale et Américaine, Nos, 43, 48, and 49. 8vo, Paris, 1969. 

, Nils SOctLTk 0 ETUs0cnArmik. 
Ronents, Hexnt, F.s.4.—The Estentials of a Healthy Dwelling and the Extension 
of its Benefits to the Soy teh apts with a ual reference to the 
"her ies of that object by H.RLH. the late Prince Consort: Bro, pamph, 
ee2, The Avrnon., 
Rontxsox, Joux.—Guide Book to Natal. 2nd Edition, §vo. pamph. 1863. 

Sarnsocny, W. Noxt.—Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indi 
China, and Japan, 1513-1616, preserved in H.M.'s Public Record Office am 
elsewhere, edited by W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq. 4to. 1862, The Enrron. 
Seiwrs, Carr. J. H., 1.x.—Explanation of Floating Cylinders designed to lay 
Telegraphic Submarine Cables. 8vo. pamph. ~ Tin Autwon, 
Srenorp, Da. C. Ta, E. vow.—Ueber Parthenogenesis, Vortrag in der éffent« 
lichen Siteung der K, B. Akademie der Wissenschaften am 28 Marz, 1862, 
tur Feier ihres hundert und dritten Stiftungstages, dto pamph. Munich, 
1562. The Acapemy. 
Srow, Jomx.—A Hermit’s idea that the Stars are the Homes of the Heavenly 
* Hosta, &c. Sc. 4to, 1862, The AcTHOR, 
Tabeller ved Kommannse Norges Handel og Skilesfart, 1, Aaret 1860, Fol, 
(Chri 1861. M, Jeerus Prowries, 
iii, Lrevr-Cot. H. L.—General Report on the Revenue Sarvey Opera- 
tions of the | Presidency for Seasous 1858-59, 1859-¢0, 1860-61. Fol. 
Caleutia, 1863, The AcTHon, 
Ueber Topographische Karten, von J, M. r, 1C.4.n.o.s., Mit vier reducir- 
ten Karten. 4to. pamph. Winterthur, 103” The Acruon, 
be E. B.—The West Indies, their Social and Religious Condition, 8¥0. 


.S. Message of the President to the two Houses of C Sa | | 
of the third Session of the 37th Congress. woo Wan 


U. & Report of the Commissioner of General Land Office accompanying the 
areal ne the ry of the Interior, for the Year 1860, Bro. 
U. 8 Re of Committee on Military Affairs, | :, | 
Sea-boast Defences, Sv. Waabhcaen; Unse cr circa eae 
| Paor. J. E. Woncesren, 1.¢.0.0.¢.5. 

U. 5. Coast Sarvey, | et of the Saperintendent . : 
Appendix, Nos. 16 to 23 inclusive, to the Report o ‘Pielacthbmdaseal ak 
Pe eC ak pace Report of the Superintendent of the 
The Seremusrespext U. 8, Coast Sunver. 
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Titles of Books, Donors. 
Verzeichniss der Mitglieder der K. B. Akademie der Wissenschafien, 1802, 4to 
spamph, Munich, 1862. The Acanemt. 


Vietorian Exhibition, 1861. Catalogue of Articles exhibited, wits Peat idl 
Fsays cnt Erogreny Resource, aud Pbysial Charactrstin of the Colony, 
avo, Melbourne, 1841. sleet eer or MeLnovask, 


Victorian Government Eesays, 1260. 8vo. Melbourne, 186 
The Rrra or Metnotesk. 


Watton, G. M The North- Fiscte Staats Sane oe we ae gene 
on board HMLS. Duley, im 1860. sto. 1962. ae | 





Warsox, J. ey 

Wesleyan Missionary Notices, relating principally to the Foreign Missions under 
the Direction of the Methodist Conference, to Aug. 1863 (in continuation). 
Svo, 1862. The Weerevax Misstox Coxrenenct, 

Zeitechrift flir Allgemeine Enikcunde to June, 1863 (in continuation), 8vo. 
Berlin, 1862-63. De, \euMaxN, 

Journal of the Society for 1562. Tmmoven Tue Orrice, 
« 


VOR, XXXTIL. 


xevili Accessions to the Library and 


MAPS, CHARTS, &e. 
GENERAL ATLASES, 


Maps, Charis, fc. Slonors, 
Eton Co Modern Atlas, consisting of 54 maps, 1962. . 
a Be ee tke Publisher, 2, P. Weixtaxs. 
Royal Atlas, A. K. Johnston. Sheet No. 36, South Australia, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland ; with recent discoveries, 
Black's cage a of the World. A series of 56 maps, New sh is Edin- 
stage’ van Nederlandsch Indie, door P, Baron aviit van Carnbée. 


Kaarte van de Adsistent Residentie Benkoelen; Noorderdeel, . 


0 sheets, viz, 
W.F. vareck. 1860, Scale sho, Kart van de Adsistent Residentie Ben- 
koelon; Middendeel. W.F. Verstecg. 1960. 1 tithe ond 7 indexes 
J. Noma and fox, H. Bowmen. 


Phillips Imperial Library Atlas (in continuation), ‘Parts 2to17. The Poouimsamns, 


Great Barrar— 
Fiagiand and Wales, 
Macleod's Wall Maps of England and Wales. 1, Physical; 2, Political; 
4, Geological. Seale 4,1... : The Ponuisuvns. 
Seotfand, . 
A, and C. Black's new large Map of Scotland, com from the Ordnanee, 
~camgaigp and other dacvevi: Scale ae Jd. Bartholomew, 


Esq., ¥ The Actnon. 
A Map of the Orkneys, with the ancient and modern names of piace: 
P. A. Mixcs. 
Se en im the Tntriden, 1852, By Capt. RB. 
vs ig oes 
Oupwaxce Maps—t-inch scale— 
England anal Lid ony fin continuation}— 
Sheets 103, 104. 
Scotland — 
Sheets 11 i, s Ayr), 26 . 
ibe tlalan y i: side (BRerwick-upon-T weed), 49 (Arbroath), 
Freland, 
Sheets 3, 5, 11, 51, 120, 
Oaoxaxct Mara—6-inch seale— 


England and Wales— 

Sheets 1-5 and 17 (Co, Durham), 

ve eves B10, 12-95, 37-40, 42-45, 47-48 (Co. Westmoreland), 
Scotland — 

Sheets 7-10, 14-15, 17-23, 26-91 (Co, Berwick). 

«+ eeee 36, 45-46, 52-53 (Co. Dumfries). 

cess eel, 18, 24, 26, 29-30, 34-36, 41, 44-47 (Co, Roxburgh). 

cesses 1, S19, 15, 17-18, 20-21, 93 (Co, Selkirk, 

The Surrerstexpest of the Onpxaxce SUnveEr, 





| Maps, Charts, fc. : Donors, 
Br.aiom— . 
« Carte de la Province de la Flandre occidentale, 
rrrT Tree sees de la Flandre orientale. 
2s 2a oe ee ee eee d'Anvers, 


de Limbourg. 
(The above on a seale off yey.) 
Carte Archéologiqne de Ia Belgique (4 sherts). 
Carte Bes Cousaaiots Houillares en Belgique (3 sheets). 
Plan de Bruxelles et des Environs (7 sheets), 
Carte des Chemins de Fer de Belgique, 

seeee sew ve eeeeeeess GG) Allemagne, 


Carts des Voles Navigables de la Belgique. 
Carte Générale des Chemins de Fer de |'Enrope. Par G. Hanchecorne. 


Prospectus des Cartes, No. Set7, Pb, Vander Maclen, m.c..0.04. 


Poof PP ek ee ee a 





Faaxce— 
Plan of Paris and Environs, 3 copies. A, Jenour, 
Grawaxy— 
Central Europe, on 405 sheets, By G. D. a Lea cone up to 
publication. Can. Fiewine. 
dAustria— 


\-Karte dea Qesterreichschen Kaieerstantes, in K. K. Militariech- 
Geogr Instimt.. durch ecg tee Josef Scheda, 1.c.M.0.c.8. 
' Beale gules. The following sheets, viz. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8 11, 12, 16, 17, 20, 

” Wien, 1656, . 


bersichts-Hlatt Special Karte von Dalmatien. Published a a1 
si esa Seale 9 miles lea = | ‘neh. Received the following sheets, viz. 


3, 9, 16, 21. baleen 1856. 
- “4 2 Avceruan IsreexaTioxal Kanimiriox (Coma ites. 
Vienna and Environs, Scale pyjxq- 


Gloggnitz and Environs. Seale p/p: 
Vienna and Country to the South and tothe West, inelading the village 


ted and varnished on # framework, 
of Haden; on 56 sheets, moun From the IntemxaTroxaL Exwinrrtox. 


Administrations und General Karte des Kanigreichs Ungarn, dorch dos 


K. K. Militdrisch Geographische Institut, in Jahre 1655. On 7 sheets, 
Scale 
Eihnograpbiel Map of Eastern Eufope, Hovansky Zemevia oi P. I Safarika 
v- Proce, 1442. 
Seale Wien, 1256. | 
. sa Rova. mix Mesecm, Poscur, through Vourra = 
Marnstexs Agency, 
. Okali Fragjské, Pecianakiadem Matice Ceske. 1851. With two views, 
ee 


Bavarian Atlas, Sheet No. 14, Culmbach. 
* Two sheets of the Government | of Havaria. ether 


No, 107, Frankenthal. Seale ray Mii 
9 


a _ Aecessions to the Library and ; 
Mops, Charts, fe, - Donors, 
Iratr— : . 
Carta Topografica dello Stato Pontifico ¢ del Gran Docato di Toscania, 
&e., nell’ T. E. Institute | Militare, Publicata nell’ Anno 
1254. On 52sheets, Srale Complete, Also 15 sheets, mounted 


and varnished, in gilt frame, 


Carte des Environs de Rome, réduite de Sir William Gell, et Ant, Nibby, 
etcomplétée par P, Chaix, a.c.m.9.c,8. Beale J miles=1 inch. Geneve, 
1561. The Avrnon. 


Rugsta— 
Russia in Earope, on 12 sheets, with index, and book of description, in 
Hussian characters. St Petersturg, 1262. 
Iurentan, Geocnaruicat Socierr or Rossa, St. PeETemsscna, 
Karte des Noerdlichen Ural, und des Roeston Gebirges Pae-choi, (Ural 
Expedition, 1847-1850,) Dr, Nontox Suaw, 
Portia at— 


Carta da Beilenga da Farilhoes ¢ Ensetdade Eeniene na. Costa de Portugal, 
Pelos Engos. Hydice. F. M. P. do Silva, C. M. Batalha, C. F. B, 
da Vasconcellos, Lisbon, 1853-4. 

Government ot Tepprephieal Map: Sheets 19, 23, 24, 


ion Militar do Terreno da Penintnla da Setobal, Pela 
1 Corpo do Engenheiros Jose Moria das Nenes Costa, 


de . 
1561. On 4 sheets, 
His Excellency Court Lavnanio, Portuguese 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James's. 





Srain— 

Sheets (Nos, 41-40) continuation of Coello's Atlas (Alicante, Barcelona, 
Leon-y-Estremadora, Navarra, Orense, Pontevedra, Santander, Soria, 
Tarragona, Vineaya). Dom Francisco COELLO, H.C.M.R.G.4. 

SCAN DINAVIA— 
Denmark, 
Danneverke, kurgraven og ostervolde med Colonel W. Dreyer, 1800. 
An Kort over en Deil af Egnen for Burtra ved SI 
EW. Dreyer eon syd P esvig. 

Kort over Byen Siesvigs Breestning Joldtiden og Middelalderen. 

View, Valdemais, Moren of Dannevirke. 

The Rovat Soctery or Nontmeax ANTIQuantes. 

View, Halvkredvolden af cicony tg with two sections, 


Sweden and Norway, 
ar entitled Statistical Map of Sweden; viz, 1, Bro Hiirad: 2, 
cae” ; 4, Trogis, Upsala Lan, 1860 Kartografiska 





by a book of the Statistics of Sweden, By Angust Hahr, Major 


“Eee and Central Sweden, Scale sabe Acerem- 
ioediek ae Stockholm, 1861, 





: , Sendereraln, Boyton 
2. Norra Seale | suilm 
to, 4, Gottland, ditto, (The shove't chars in dupicate) 
. Exit Wannena, Commanding Officer. 
A set (3) of Deviation Cards, Ry T. H. Anavineow, 5.7, 


= 
a ee 
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Maps, Charts, fe. > Denors, 
SCANDINAVLA— 
" Geological Map of Sweden (5 sheets): Sveriges Geologiske Undersokning, 
Pa Offentlig Bekostnad Utford, underledning af A. Erdmann. Stock- 


holm, pana Viz. : 
ee es ITT. ie 32, ft 


We 1V.. 8 
| ; PRET Whips mp alter Pe EO 
logique de Ia Sudde, Stockholm. 
Karta (in duplicate) ofver Svereja, on 102 sheets. 
a pm . 19, 20, 28, oe tir, 98, 10, and Index sheets ; 
On SCAN 
xara ers delin af Elfsborg Lan; Utgifven af Topografiska Corpsen, 
fv 


General Kart over Den Sydlige deel, af Kongeriget Norge Noregr. Af 


Carl B. Roosen. Kristiania. (On 2 sheets, ‘with bok 0 of description.) 


18682. The oie 
Exhnograp phisk Kart over Finmarken, On 5 shects, Af J. Friis, 
Christiania, 1861. Prof. Daa of vniettonien 
SwITzERLASD— 3 
Switzerland,—Karte des Kantons Glarus. 
Ditto ditta ditte. 
Sheets 23 and 25 of Dufour's Atlas. Tue Swiss GOVERNMENT. 
Tonkey 1 Ecrors— 
Map of Montenegro, From made oak Lient. Hitwell, m1. 
sean TBECTOR-WENERAL OF Onpwance ScAVEY, 
ASLA. 
Library Map of Asia, by E. Stanford. The Acr#on. 


Tivesta mm Asta— 
Fiussia in Asis and Countries adjacent (in Russian characters). 
Russian Map of the Route from Pekin to Kiachta across the Desert of Gobi, 
followed by C. M. Grant, Esq. C. M. Guar, Esq. 
Syma axp Hony Laxp— 
Syria and the Holy Land, By the Rev, Samuel Clark, %.a., F.n.c., fe. 
E. STANFORD, 


Carte du Liban, du | Expéditionnaire de Syrie, 1660-1. Prepared 
for the War Office mine. ae 1 inch, 


T. B. Pexttann, Esq. 
Be.oocnierayx asp Mexnas—- 
pelea i il ts inte Karrachee ede on ae and Bl: Be eae: 
3 Sao on By Major Gotpemip. 
Barrisn [xpia— . 


Six Maps, sccompan: Meporeeer eae thats and Renoereet Ob ee 
trica on the erin W eaves Bonndary of British India; viz, 1, Asia 
between the parallels of 20° and 60°, cormpiled under the 


- ence of Major J. T. Walker, Bombay So ge Pe 2, Central Asin, 
rough Capt. Montgomerie, G. 'T, Survey. 3. Northern 
Se ear ideale Hindostaa. 4. Caravan B Sketch of, 


ceen ee Te ir Steppes and Yarkand, Ae. 5. ‘Route Map. 
6) Comes of tha River tle}, doe. With book ef description, &c. 


~~ = 


cil Accessions to the Library and 
; Mapa, Charts, §. Donora. 
Berrisa Iyxpra— aij 

A en sn Perey Atlas, containing Maps of War and Commerce on that side of 
findostan, By James Rennell, F.n.c.a, 

To ical Survey of of the Himalaya Mountains and adjacent 
ooh Surveyed davag ti years 1848 to 1854, ander the superin- 
tendence of Lieut.-Col. A. Scott Waugh, Presented to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. By the Scaveror-GESERAL OF INDIA, 

Index to the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

Plan of Sedas showing the proposed Harbour, Leeks Piers, 
Wharves, and Buildings, Scale 800 feet = 1 inch. G. R. Latham, 
cu. March 7, 1862, Dewcax Macrnmnsox, Eaq., m. D., F.RG.8, 


Pion of Sedashagur Bay and River, By Lieut, A. D. Taylor and M. A 
Sweny, BS. 1855. ff copies.) Cc. KR. Mancnam, Esq., F-nc.s. 

Plan and M BRE nee Ml erst Bed Me nbn a eli i 
sheet Os coven C, KR. Mankuam 


» Esq., F.1.G.8. 


Isthmus of Kraw, showing the proposed Railway across (4 plans). Mr, Wise. 


Bormat axn Pecc— : 
Sketch Mop of China, serrimogge and British Pegu, showing the routes 
projected by Capt. KH. Sprye, &c. AUTHOR. 


Coma— 
The Yang-tee-Kiang, from Hankow to Ping-shan, From the Sorvey of 
Captain Blakiston, na., in 1861. On 2 sheets. Scale 4 miles geo 
arechieal = inch. By J. Arrowsmith. 
Itinerary from Maimachin (Kiachta) to nis a from «a sketch made in 
1956. Seale 1 English ioch=5 versts. 
Atl, von Land und Seckarten vom Japanischen ea Dei-Nip-pon, vor 
Philippe Frans von Siebold, 1851, Vis.:— 
Tithe and Index. 
Sheet No, 1. Karte von Japanischen Reiche, 1841. 
9. Die Insel Jezo, und die Ja slehen Kurilen. 
n Die ne ron brn Oise of the fdas Islands. 


6. Karte von der Koraischen Halbinsel sel (Eeoren), 1849. 
7. Medea gre dumeas 
& Zeemans-gids, van 


‘ ¢ Bret te mess oes 
. Bet seca: ce Ween ean Haase 





| a dhe Z act Kost van Japan, 1851, 

a) ke, Kaart van de Chineesche Kus en tan Formos, 1849, 
Major FE. D, Mavecous, n.n. 

: Map of Japan, showing the Route of Sir KR, Alcock from Nagmaki to Yeds 
Plan of the City of Osaka, from Native Maps. E, Watam) eq, 72.0:8, 


AFRICA. 
Ma (Abie shovag worl of tng wren 
gis J, L. ees eae 


Meyer's Hand Atlas of Africa, gexonteam Beale jsodsncy 

G. E. RAVENSTEIS, Esq., F-1.G.%. 
General Map, by Boulioo, pablished in 1800. 

A. G. Fixnnay, Esq, 1.8.6.8. 


7 Te © @ 
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Afaps, Charts, ge. “Deuir. 
West Const, 


© Angola, mappa Coordenaido’ pilo Viseonile de Sa da Bandeira Lisbon, 
1863, 2 sheets. Kk. T, Lowe. 


Lust Coast, 


Abyssinia, A A MLS, Map, sho showing the route of & W. Baker, 3 in the 
Wn of the Hiner Aare and ie wate. Beale 1 degre e=1 


Agana eater el pater OBL By Maen Gene he Aron 


Map of the the Rate explored by Captains Speke Speke and Grant, from Zanzibar 
~— Stanford, 1 E. Sraxronp, Eaq.. F.0-0.8, 
Se ae eced by Copa ke and Grant from Zansibar to 


Egypt, showing the sources of the Nile. M.S. The AvTnon. 
Two Route Maps from Cay Speke and Grant: viz. No. 1. From #angl-~ 
bar to Kazeh; No. 2. From Kazch to Gondokoro. Capt. SrEke. 
Madagascar. 


M.S. Sketch of Route from Tamatave to Antananarivo, by Lieut. 8. P. 
Oliver, Bs. July, 1862, The AcTuon 


AMERICA. 
Auestoa (Nonra)— 
Brite’ Columbia, 
Maps Sects Radice eri oe by two raion Meteora 
| ew Westminster, B.C, By Col. R. C. 
Moody, hE. The Aurion. 
AMerico, 
Carte da Mé ot le platean de l'Anshusc et son Tersant 
Oriental. iar M.A} Saussure ar Geneva (1862), ‘The. AvTHOR, 
AMERICA (Bouten)}— 
Ma Paraguay in two sections, North and South. By E. sent 
P Copitaine de Frégate. "The A 
AUSTRALIA. 


General Map of Australia, showing the Routes of Recent Explorers. 
Three Ontline ge showing the Existing and tig sangietn Lines of Telegraph In in 
Victoria, th Australia; 





12 pages of letter-press war 1, Esq hdeleide, 1 1861. 

of le , Exq. 

. 4 Sir K. 1. Moemewison. 
Five Maps showing the | Districts, viz., Ballarat and Castlemaine, 16 chains 


= Linch. Do, (excep the St. Andrew division), scale } in. to a mile. 
. Maryborough, scale 4 = Ll mile. Ballarat, ditto § in. . 
Northern sheet of the Plan of the Discoveries by John McDunall Stuart, showing 
_. his route across the centre of the continent of Australia. Ord Journey. 
| December, 1862. 
Sketch of the country discovered by John McDovall Stuart during the yes rs 1658 

and 1859. Sir R. 1. Momecmtson. 
Pian of Discovery by'J. MeDouall Stuart, Stuart, showing his ronte across, a8 xing 

the centre of 1 continent of Australia; from March t 4 eu 





= 


ely _, ecessions to the Library ani 


Map showing Landsboron hs car from the Gulf of Carpentaria t to the Warrego 
river. Senle 20 miles=1 inch, 
Mr, Laxpsnorovan, through Sir J, E. ALExXaxpen, rn. GS, 
The South-Eastern Portion of Australian compiled from the Colonial Surveys, 
by J, Arrowsmith, 1658; showing de Lines. 
Annowsmirn, Esg., F.n.05. 
Map and tracing of John MeKinlay’s route across the continent of Australia from 
Stuckey's, crossing to the Gulf of Carpentaria. Nov. 1863, 
Fonrtox Orrick. 
Tracings of Walker's tonte from the headwaters of the Barcop River to the Gulf of 
sarpentaria, and his return route towards Port Desieon, 0 On two Sheets. 
Kext, Esq., ¥.n.c.5. 





CHARTS. 
ApMInALTY— 
Sections 
1.—Kinagoe Bay (Ireland), to Duonaff Head, 
Lough Strangford (Ireland), 
Lochs Boy and Spelvie (Scotland). 
Banks of Soundings, West of British Islands (2 sheets), 
Aran Island (Ireland) to Dawros Bay, 
Lochs Eport and Maddy (Scotland). 
Alderney Harbour at Braye. 
The Needles. 
West Coast of Ireland. 
Lough Larne (Ireland), 
East Schelde. 
bet cs to St, Abb’s Head (2 sheets). | 
to tex (Ireland 
Saleombe River mii , 


erg pie ah 
Galway Bay. 
Sound of Barra (, es), 
Helford River (England). 
2.—Coast of Norway and Lapland (Index Chart), 
Plymouth Sound and Hamoaze. 
&.—Gulf of Finland (2 sheets, East and West), 
Baltic: Memel to Libau, 
oo" Liban to Lyserort, 
Baltic Sea, in 3 sheets. 
4.—liiver Adour to Bayonne, . 
5.—Saida (Syria), : : 
Island of Rhodes. : 


Dardanelles. 4 
Galf of Iskanderin to Markhih. 
Ceuta and the adjacent coast. 


a i ieee a ie a: a he an 


jam. 


Map-Room of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Maps, Charts, $e. Donort. 
ApMmaLtTyY— 


Plan of Acre and Bay of Haifa (Syria). 
Plan of the Cedars of Lebanon, 
Bay of Acre, 
Islands of Polykanidro, Siknio, and Nio. 
Poro Bay and Port Nikolo (Crete), 
Adriatic Sea, 
Gulf of Smyrna, 
Zante Bay, 
6.— Great Egg Harbour to Albemarle Sound. 

St. John's River, 
St. Helena’s Sound (South Carolina). 
St. Simon's Sound and Bronewick Harbour (Georgia). 
New Bedford Harbour (Massachusetts). 
Ipswich and Annisquam Harbours (1.5.). 
Harbour of Toronto. 

a Gaspé and Mal Hays (Gulf of St. Lawrence). 
North Polar Bea, 
Cape Cod or Province Town Harbour. 
Nantucket Shoals to Block Island. 
Burin Harbour. 
St, Louis Sound and Inlets Naarar? 
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BGS: Bay (Gulf of Mexico). 
Bermoda Islands. 
Lights in the West Indies. 
West Indies (Sheet No. 2). 
Port Royal, &e. 
Tampico Harbour. 
Gulf of Mexico, from Punta Delgada to Anton Lizard, 
Port Royal and Kingston Harbour. 
Su. Pierre Hoadstend. 
The Grenadines, 
Martinique. 
9.—River Surinam. 
Eastern Entrance ee 
Straita of Maguheen, 
Rio de la Plata. 
: —San Diego Bay (California). 
Vancouver Island. 

Johnston and Broughfon ny aeons Columbia), 
Harboars in the Straits of Georgia (British Columbia). 
cosceseece Discovery Passage (British Columbia). 

x Fraser River to .x. Point of Texada (British Colambia), 
Texaoda Island to Johnston Strait. 

Sydacy Inlet to Natinat ( Vancouver Ishand). ; 
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11.—Persian Gulf (Sheets 1 and 2}, 
Prince, St. Thomas, and Anna Bon Islands. 
River Gambia (6 sheets). 
Mauritius, 
Red Sea. 
Coast of Africa from Cape Coast Castle to Badagry. 
River Ogan, Abbeokuta. 
Rivers Brass and St. Nicholas, 
Inland hes sunt a between Lagos, Badagry, Ponto Novo, 
and Spe. 
Confluence of the Quarra and Kudima Rivers. 
Qoorra and Kodima Rivers (2 sheets). 
12.—Uarbour of Dahrein [in duplicate] (Persian Gulf), 
Islands East of Java (Baly to Timor), 
Banog or Ooloogan Bay (Palawan). 
Straits of Sunda, 
Java, = 
Currents of the Bay of Bengal (2 sheets), 
Bushire, City and Harbour of (Persian Gulf}, 
Point de Galle Harbour. 
13.—Yang-tse-Kiang, chart of, from Shanghai to Nankin. 
Wei-Hai; Wei Harbour (Chinn’, 
Sete-Uechi, or Inland Sea of Japan. 
West Entrance to Seto-Uchi or Inland Sen (enlarged scale). 
Port Royalist. 
Malampaya Sognd (Palawan, W. Coast). 
Point Emergency to St. Paul's Bay (Palawan, W. Coast, 
Matlah River (Bay of Bengal). 
Saigon River (Cochin China}, 
Australia East Const. 
TC a 1 Re he Percy Island, 
Japan and Part of Corea, * 
Nagasaki Harbour, 
Tsu-Sima Sound (Straits of Coren). 
Pei-Ho River (or river of Pekin), 2 sheets. 
Oo-Sima and Ura-Karni Harbours (Japan). 
Sarawak River, Borneo. 
Newcastle Harbour (China), 
14.—<Australia, East Coast. 
Manukau Harbour (New Zealand), duplicate. 
coeebs cess ce ee LDlrance to. 
Wallaroo and Tipara Harbours, Spencer Gulf, Australia. 
Port Angusta (Spencer Gulf, Lastealer saan 
Port of Hobart Town, Tasman 
Reef Anchorages in the coal Coral-Reef Sea, 
15,—New Hebrides Group of Islands (South Pacific). f 
New Caledonia, Tana, &c., &e. Anchorage at Tubruai Island. 
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Maps, Charts, fe. Donors. 
Amenica (Nontn}— 
* Outline Sketch (M.S.) of Frobisher Bay. Ai 0 steko, Radel tee 
(White Man's Island), Countess of ae Island 
: C.F en et Ob of Ohi, US. 


Chart of leomagnetic Lines in Pennsylvania. * Sycrratso ax LxerrtvTe. 


Chart of Chicago Harbour and Entrance. 
erie J, D, Guawam, 0.8.4. 


Vancouver Island Pilot. ' The ApMInaLtr. 
AMENICA | ST 1 }— 
Bahia de Todos Santos, with Soundings, and tracing of San San Salvador. 
. Niceonay, Bahia. 


Chart to show the Currents of the Mouth of the River Amazon, to illus 


trate Paper of, and presented by J. A. Mansw, Esq. 8.5, 
AsTRorxomicaL— 
Chart of the Stars, with description by Professor Quirico ti. 
he AcTwon. 


‘Tables of the Sun's True Bearings in Latitudes 49°, 50°, 51°, and 62° ». 
The ADMINALTY. 
Atvetma— 
Charts of the Voyage of Circumnavigation of the Austrian Frigate 
Novara, 1659-61 :— 
1, Island of St, Paul, Indian Ocean (with two relief models), 
g, General Map and Charts of the the Nicobar Islands and intermediate 


3, Bay of Saoui, in the Island of Kar-Nicobar. 
4. Komios or Arrow Bay, Kar-Nicobar. 

5, Island of Tillangschong (Nicobar Islands). 

é, Nang Kauri Harbour - 

7. St George's Channel rt « 

De. Kan. vow Samenxen, H.C.M.0.0.8. 


Gneat Barrarx— 
(Chart ib cere ve Lighthouses and Light-veesels on the coast of Great 
and the North-west Coasts of Europe. 
and presented by A. G, Foxouar, Esq. raO8, hic. 
ITALT— 
The Adriatic Pilot The ADMIMALTT, 
Pesstax Guir— 
Surveying Operations in the Persian Gulf. The Anwmartr. 
PorrcoaL— 
Plano Hydrographico do Barra do Port de Lisboa, 1842-45, 
: ‘His Ex Excellency CouxT Lavnant, 
SrParis— 
, Espabs Maritima, or Spanish Coasting Pilot. The Apwmaant. 
MisceLLaxEous— 


. eee Chart. Ellip donna les inclinsisons, ad. déclinaisons, et les 


Semin ceed 206s for Mi. Jules toute spotoe Pie Labitant sy 


M, DY AvVEtac, 0-0.M.2.G.5. 
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Track Chart of the World, showing the track of the Monle (risto, 
Diagrams to facilitate the obtaining a ship's position by Samner’s method, 
Admiralty Manoal for Deviation of the Compass, 15862, 
General [nstractions for the Hydrographic Surveyor to the Admiralty, 
The Apmmartr. 
French Charts (104) in continuntion—viz,, Nos, 1868; 1879-80; 1885-86: 
1392-1978 ; 1989; 1983-86; 1985-94, all inclusive. 
Diirir pe ta Manin, 
Chinese its Ae on on Moree’s Signals. Ey Comte d'Escayrac de Lauture 
(6 copies), Tue Avrnon, 
Fifteen Specimens from the Printing-Office at Nonk in South Greenland, 


Three Photographs of the Aborigioss nee of Victoria, Australia. 
EvcH, Esq., Surveyor to Howitt's Party. 
Three Cases of Relics; one “ery ditto; and one round piece of iron 
(20 ie.); three Diagram Maps. re 
© AUTHOR, RIN "F 
Laimaer boshan WELL, Esq., 11.¢.0.8.0.4., ond 
seca mre or Methods of Hiscing the Weather. By F. Galton, 
Vas, 1865 The | AtTHon, 
Journal Maps, thie in number, viz:—Part of British Columbia (Begbic, 
Mayne, Palmer, Downie); Yang-tere-Kiang akinen);. 0 
a (F. T. Gregory, 1861). By J. Arrowsmith, 1862. 
J. AnnowsMi TH. 
Journal Maps for Vol. XXXII. Twenty Copies of each Map. 
Through the Orrice. 





Ta the late Ma, T. Destcax, Wice-Corenal at Whydah, tn 184— 
Telescope. 
eres etic 

oe ania tan a 
Strorg-framed Artificial Horton, by Trowghton ard Siesurns. 


Two Marcmeters (Mountals), with bopreved Iron Glatern, ley Newman, 
The late De EL. Ieviva, wp, reca, al Abeokuia— 
Pocket Chronometer, ley Darragd and Lond, = 
Peraneter (Monntain’, by Trongbton al Siena, 
Dr. 1, lavrwamniock, won, rica, Zambedl, Eastern Africa— 
Gykee's Hiypeometrical Apparatua, No, 1, with Sting Case, try Caselis, 


Halieur's " hin, 3, . = 
Standard Thermometers, 0 to 212, in Hrnas Cases, “a 

s in Maroon Cases, = 
Artificial Horizon, with Sting Case, = 
Frismatle Aciomth Compass, ellver ring, with leather Sling Case, . 


Dm J, Flan, ob, ros, Comda— 
ay fra oar yecmenee feet 
ai and Lantern, by Casefia. 
3 three W. B, Thermometers, by Casella. 
Horizon, Artificial, Clreular, by Cary, 
Semtant, S¢-Iech ruflas, by Cary. 
Coxent J, Permmect, t.204, Khartin— 
Compass, Priematic Aatmeth, by Troughton and Bimuma. 
(Chronameter, Pocket, No. $150, by Barrwod andl Lent 
phos Sectapcicre arehnads Bete ane hye bemoan 
H. A tua, complete, by Cuseila. 
Fein. heen Bolling-sraiat.Treramacneley, Sy’ Oneal 
four W. B Thermometers, by Casella. 
Instruments, Drawing. pocket-set (Napler's), by Cary. 
- = Large eat, by Cary, 


sphere, PumdvA nan, Sony odious toy Cry: 
Sextant, Gin, Platina Are ape Gobd Vernier, &c, by Cary. 
in, Silver Are, Orinance pattern, by Casein. 

_yjpinsgesnu esha dykanray na lips hirs ima 
Rinocular, complete with Case and Bling, by Cary. 

Tripod Stand, sdapted (o Telescope, Sextunt, lke. hy Cary. 

, Boos— 
itaper’s Nawhgration. 
Nantha] Almamcks. 


Tank Fortes for Foerletering and Compotation. 
Quicksitver in Irom Bottle, 0 Te. 
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OF THE 


ROYAL AWARDS 


To Mra. FP. T. GREGORY ron me scccesercv. Expioratrioxs m Westerns 
AUSTRALIA ; AND TO Mr. JOHN ARROWSMITH ron Tue veEny 
IMPORTANT SERVICES HE HAS NEXDERED TO GEOGRAPHICAL Soiexce Ix 
OESEBAL, AND ESPECIALLY To THE Horan Grocnarmcan Society reo 

GOLD WATCHES, sranrxo noxonany [sscmrriows, WERE ALSO AWARDED 
to Ma WILLIAM LANDSBOROUGH, to Mn. JOHN M‘KINLAY, 
amp TO Ma, FREDERICK WALKER, FOR THEI ésU0CCESSFUL 
EXPLORATIONS IN AUETRALIA, 





Tur Presipent, after recapitulating the reasons assigned in the 
Report of the Council for the adjudication of the Founder's Medal to 
Mr. Frank T. Gregory, enlarged upon the importance to geographers 
as well as to colonists of the last researches of that gentleman, in 
which he had so successfully and with such precision explored a 
large well-watered and fertile region to the north-east of the colony 
of West Australia, and had thus won for himself a renown which 
placed him side by side with his distinguished brother, Mr. Augustus 
Gregory, the intrepid explorer of the northern and north-eastern 
shores of that great continent. He further remarked, that among 
Australian surveyors and astronomical observers, Mr, Frank Gregory 
had rendered himself conspicuous by collecting geological specimens ; 
in doing which, on the occasion of one of his former journies to the 
west and south- west of the settled country, he was the first to assign 
the true age of certain secondary formations, the existence of which 
in Anstralia had been previously unknown. Having particularly 
adverted to the foresight and sagacity displayed by Mr. Gregory in 
organising his last great expedition during. his “previews ‘visit to 
England, the President spoke of the gratification he had himself 
experienced when, supported by the Council, he obtained from his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, Hor Majesty's Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, a grant of one-half of the ways and means, without 
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interior of North-Western Australia could not have been brought 
about, 


Grace the Duke of Newcastle, and both the Under-Secretaries of 


attend that day to receive the Founder's Medal, which, however, 
he would transmit to Mr. Chichester Fortesoue, u.r., who had taken 
a very active and friendly part in supporting the project of Mr, 
and who therefore, together with his chief the Duke of Newcastle, 
deserved the best thanks and acknowledgments of the Society. | 

Having handed the Founder's Medal to the Secretary, Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode, 

The President then said that he never had been more gratified 
than when the Council adjudicated the Patron’s Medal to his old 
and valued friend, Mr. John Arrowsmith, who would unquestionably 
have received the honour long ere this had he not himself, by his 
continual advocacy of the claims of distant travellers and surveyors 
of our colonies, rendered unavailing our endeavours to confer upon 
him o distinction so well merited. The perspicuity and fidelity 
with which Mr. John Arrowsmith had laboured for many years in 
analysing and comparing the often crude and hastily-constructed 
sketch maps which travellers brought home from distant lands, and 
ihe pains he took, irrespective of any pecuniary profit, to delineato 
such fresh knowledge on his maps, have justly rendered his name 
famous among practical geographers. ‘Let us say,” added the 
President, “that there is a peculiar fitness in seizing the present 
opportunity of presenting the Patron’s Medal to Mr. Arrowsmith, 
inasmuch na in consequence of the number of years he has served 
on the Council, he retires, for a year only I hope, from his seat at 
our board, and as his.modesty has prevented him from attending to- 
day, I feel fully justified in saying that every one in this assembly 
rejoices with the Council and myself in secing this recompense, 
bestowed on so eminent and practical a geographer as John Arrow- 
sqynith.” 

Reverting to the consideration of the explorers of Australia, the 
President then said that in his Address he would dwell so em- 
Phatically on the value of the explorations of McDouall Stwart, 
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Landsborough, M‘Kinlay, and Walker, that it was unnecessary he 
should now advert to their great merits. 

The first-named gentleman had already received the highest 
honour the Royal Geographical Society had it in its power to bestow, 
‘not merely on account of his adventurous expeditions across the 
interior of Australia, but _aleo because he had made accurate and 
therefore most valuable geographical determinations of latitude and 
longitude, 

To Messrs. Landsborough, M‘Kinlay, and Walker, the Council 
presented gold watches, with suitable mescriptions, 

The President then addressed Mr. Landsborough in highly com- 

plimentary language, the purport of which is to be found in the 
Address, and that gentleman made an appropriate reply. 
The watch of Mr. M‘Kinlay was delivered to his companion, Mr. 
Thomas Middleton, who, as well as Mr. Landsborough, gave a graphio 
acconnt of some of the peculiar characteristics of the countries 
traversed, and the difficulties they had to surmount. 

The watch yoted to Mr. Walker was confided to the care of the 
Secretary, for transmission to that gentleman. 
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ADDRESS 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 25th May, 1863, 


By Str Roverick Dyery Muncnisoy, £.c.n., 
PRESIDENT. 


——— 


GENTLEMEN, 

Ix this, the Ninth Anniversary Address which I have had 
the privilege of delivering to the Fellows of the Royal Geographical 
Society, I must claim your indulgence yet more than on previous 
occasions, inasmuch as, besides the enlargement of our subjects of 
inquiry, my numerous other public avocations have prevented my 
devoting sufficient time to the preparation of the matter to which I 
have now to call your attention. 

Like the noble Lord, my immediate predecessor, however, I am 
happily able to begin with hearty congratulations on the continuous 
rise in the prosperity of the Society, and the great increase of our 
metbers; albeit that the hand of death has stricken too many of 
Our assgciates, and among them men of distinguished eminence, 

In the Obituary, with which our Addresses always commence, I 
will dwell only on the character of those of our Members who 
were cither known as geographers, or distinguished in publio life, 
scicnoo, letters, and the arts: yet, even when so restricted, the list, 


I regret to say, is sad and long. 
OBITUARY. 


Wurst no practical or scientific British geographer of note has been 
takin from among ourselves since the last anniversary, we havo to 
A 
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condole with our allies the French on the loss of a man who, during a — 


* long life, has greatly and steadily advanced our science, and who was 
justly elected in our earliest days a Foreign Member of our Society. 
M. Jomwarn, a native of Paris, was born in 1777, and at the period of 
his death had therefore reached the great age of eighty-five years, 
By pursuing in his youth those studies in physical science in which 
our sister country is so distinguished, he laid the foundation of that 
eminence which he subsequently attained. When but twenty-one 
years of age, he was chosen one of the corps of sarans who 
accompanied General Bonaparte to Egypt; and hence it was that, 
in tho last year of his lifo, he and my lamented friend the late 
eminent geologist Baron Cordier, who died in the same year, were 
the only two remaining members of that very remarkable group of 
mon of science. Just as Jomard was vigorously ocenpied up to the 
last days of his life in promoting geography, so Baron Cordier, when 
aged eighty-four years, explored a large portion of the Alps on foot, 
and returned to Paris to resume his last lectures at the Jardin des 
Plantes, which he delivered with his necustomed vigour. Honour 
to the great soldier, who, at a moment when his countrymen had 
hardly emerged from the shock of a mighty Revolution, insisted 
on being accompanied to the classic soil of Egypt by such a 
scientific body-guard! For, althongh that expedition ended in a 
military disaster for France, yet, by her illustrations of the famous 
days of the history of Egypt, elie acquired a reputation which will 
survive many of the glories of her warlike deeds in arms.* 

To proceed, however, with the sketch of the life of the young 
savant who returned from the campaign in Egypt. Having by 


sae | may bere vey, that, notwithstanding ing this Fi Ga Soe us by the Freneh 
oe totally neglected hid sas mente offerrd to her in the war o 
the Crimen, in not attaching an ssbicip' Aohar science to the British army. In fuet, 
when the army was leaving our shores ip. 1854, on earnest # which was 
made on the part of the scientific Societies of Londoo, in which 1 took an active 
part, was rejected. It thus came to | that, after all ite marches in Bolgnria, 
and long ce wk the paysel oerap = OF mo real additions were winds 10 ont 
acquaintance wi h 
countries, The want. 
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great Egyptian works of art which he had admired when he thought 
they were destined for his own Louvre, but which the fortune of © 
war had bronght to our British Museum. Acquiring an insight 
whilst among us into the new system of education, that of mutual 
instruction, we next find him giving his first lecture at Paris on 
elementary education, on the very day of the battle of Waterloo! 
In 1815, in recompense for his antiquarian researches, he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
Successively, indeed, he became a member of nearly all the scientific 
Academies and Societics of Europe; but in this place and on this 
occasion our chief ground for honouring the memory of M. Jomard is, 
that, having earnestly contributed to found the Geographical Society 
of Paris, he was during forty-one years one of its most active and 
zealous members, and often acted as President or Vice-President of 
that body. His memory has truly another special claim upon our 
acknowledgments, inasmuch as he was the organizer and adminis- 
trator of a new department in the National Library of France for 
the collection and arrangement of the maps of all nations —a 
situation for which his acquaintance with many languages, and his 
active correspondence with geographers of other countries, sin- 
gularly well fitted him. 

In addition to his numerous writings on Egypt, M. Jomard has 
largely angmented our acquaintance with the geography of Africa 
by his liberal encouragement of travellers. One of the most striking 
proofs of this leading feature in his character was the warm mannor 
in which he took up the cause of the poor traveller Réné Cailland, 
and his efficient superintendence of the publication of a work 
which established the truthfulness of the journey to Timbuetoo of 
that poor, half-cducated, yet enterprising Frenchman, who had been 
unjustly stigmatized as an impostor. 

Kivalling the eminent Portuguese geographer, the Vieomte do 
Santarem, in the collection of maps and records from the earliest 
periods, M. Jomard brought ont, entirely at his own cost, amidst 
various other important documents, the Map of the World by Juan 
de las Casas, the pilot of Columbus. Dnring tho last twelve years - 
of his indefatigable labours, we learn from his gifted biographer 
M..ale la Roquette, that he prepared a memoir, adopting the theory 
that Arabia had been the souree whence the population of Egypt 
had been derived. Besides taking a lively interest in the con- 
striction of the canal of Suez, in the formation of the Acclimatisa- 
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tion Society of Paris, and in archmological researches, it 1s well 
known that, when arrested by death, ho was, even at his great age, 
preparing « new edition of his collection of Maps, with a general 
Introduction. 

When we look to M. Jomard's contributions to the creat work, ‘ De- 
scription de I’Egypte,” which were thirty in number, to his notices 
in the ‘ Comptes Rendus’ of the Institute, and in the ‘Journal dea 
Savana,” with his numerous writings in the Journal of the French 
Geographical Society, as well as to his communications to our- 
selves, we cannot fail to admire the untiring energy of our honoured 
Foreign Member, Of this venerable man I can truly say with hia 
associate, biographer, and eminent colleaguc, M. de la Roquette, 
that his hospitable house was equally open to foreigners as to 
Frenchmen, and that he gave to all such a kind reception, that, 
whether wo view him as the enlightened commentator on, and 
analyst of, all geographical labour, the energetic promoter of 
our science, or the warm and kind friend of all his associates, 
M. Jomard will ever be remembered as one of the true benefactors 
of this age.* 

The late Viceroy of Egypt, Sam Pasna, had been so kind a 
friend to all English travellers, that when His Highness recently 
visited our metropolis we did honour to ourselves in electing him a 
Fellow of the Society. In thanking His Highness for his good will 
towards my countrymen, I expressed a hope that he might be able 
to aid Captains Speke and Grant in their efforts to discover the 
sources of the Nile, adding that I feared the difficulties they would 
have to encounter were in regions beyond his territories. “Still 
(replied the Pasha), I shall have it in my power to help them; for 
be assured that my frontiers are very elastic." 

We have lost another of our Foreign Members in Dr. Hawet, a 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 
Dr. Hamel was aman, of knowledge, ability, and great perseverance, 
who had travelled much, observed keenly, and was well known to 
men of science in most parts of Europe and America, 

The Marquis of Laxspowse.—Of our own countrymen and 
Fellows of the Society who have died in the past year, 1 will 
first speak of that paeinnls and illustrious nobleman, the Marquis 








* For a full account of M. Jomard's writ wh excellen 
sketch of him by his friend, M. de la ee Balletin dete Becidit do Géo- 
graphic, tome v., Février, 1863, p. $1. speeenic) | 
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of Lansdowne. The demise of this venerable statesman, in the 
eighty-third year of his aga, has justly called forth from men of all 
elaises and of all pursuits the expression of their admiration of 
his enlightened, patriotic, and noble character. It is not for the 
President of this Society to attempt to pronounce an eulogy 
worthy of such a man; for that has been well done by the leading 
statesmen in both Houses of Parliament, whilst every section of 
the daily prosa* has vied with its fellows in bearing testimony 
to the traly honourable and distinguished career of the Marquis of 

Men of letters and the cultivators of the Fine Arts have had, 
indeed, to deplore the loss of one whe was not only their kind and 
considerate patron, but who was also the accomplished judge of the 
merits of their works. Let us, then, as followers of a branch of 
science which is closely allied to historical research and literature, 
put in our claims to say a few words in praise of a echolar who was 
a lover of comparative geography, and who took as lively an 
interest in the well-being of our Society as if he had been one of 
our labouring associates. 

In truth, Lord Lansdowne was endowed with so capacious a mind 
and such broad sympathies, that he always showed the strongest 
desire to extend every branch of human knowledge; and seeing 
before me, on this occasion, various explorers of distant lands, let 
me say that no mansion in our metropolis was ever more freely 
thrown open to any distant traveller than Lansdowne Honse. Nor 
ean any such traveller ever forget the urbanity with which he was 
received, and the tact and happy discrimination which the noble 
host displayed in eliciting the knowledge of his guest. 

Qn my own part I can testify, that when (in 1840) I first went 
out to explore Russia and the Ural Mountains, and compare their 
distant rocks with those ancient formations of my own country, 
the order and relations of which I had elaborated, it wus Lord 
Lansiowne who procured for me, through the Russian Ambasaa- 
dor, Baron de Bronnow, those credentials, without which my 
labours would have been in vain, This was indeed but one of the 
many proofs he gave me of his kindness and regard, Consistent as 
a Liberal in every sense of the word, and a warm supporter of his 
political friends, Lord Lansdowne never neglected an opportunity 
of doing a service to persons of merit who were of opposite politics ; 
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and it was in thus giving proofs of a general spirit of benevolonce 
that he became universally beloved ang respected. 

As a Trustee of the British Museum, Lord Lansdowne was*for 
many years eminently useful in the Department*of Antiquities; 
and his advice was always sought when a union of learning with 
a true feeling for ancient art was required. Nor can I forget that, 
when all his friends in the present Government had, as his co- 
Trustees, come to the conclusion that it was expedient to break up 
the British Museum by severing from it its Natural H istory contents, 
Lord Lansdowne then, in the last year of his valuable life, qualified 
his unwilling assent in a letter, expressing his regret that an ade- 
quate expenditure could not have been obtained to keep united 
those memorials of Art, Letters, and Science in the one great and 
unrivalled national repository which he had so long admired. 

Lasily, as a Scoteman, I have some right to be proud when I 
remind you that the deceased Marquis, as well as ihe living Premier 
and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, received an essential part of 
his education in the University of Edinburgh; and it must, indeed, 
be pleasing to all my countrymen of the north to reflect that the 
names of Dugald Stewart and John Playfair will go down to post- 
erity as the instructors of a Lansdowne, a Palmerston, and 
Tinssell. 

The Right Honourable Sir George Cornowall Lewis, Rart., u.p.— 
T have next to record the premature deccase of my eminent friend, 
Sir George C. Lewis, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. Reo- 
ceiving his elementary education at Eton, George Cornewall Lewis 


took the highest classical honours at Oxford. Afterwards, and under. 


the guidance of his accomplished father,* with whom I was long on 
terms of intimacy, he laid in those stores of ancient lore which in 
subsequent years, and when the public only knew him as a states 
man, enabled him to compose abstruse works, the production of 
which, with ordinary men, would have been incompatible with 
onerous official duties, The great amount of knowledge which 
he had accumulated was, in truth, the result of those years. of 
_ hard and patient research which preceded his being called into 
public life. It was this solid training which enabled him to write 
Fo many learned works, that it has been justly said of him that “ he 
did as much in his life as twenty ordinary men, and did it well.” f 


* The Bight Hon, Sir T, Frankland Lewis, Bart, # *The Times.” 
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Sir George's associates in the House of Commons and in the 
Cabinet in which he sat, having all testified their deep senso of 
the*loss the country has sustained in his death, it would be super- 
fluons in the Prosident of this Society to enlarge on the topics 
by which he characterised his public career, and for which he will 
ever be remembered by the nation; but, as one who was prond of 
his friendship, I must be allowed to record my personal obligations 
to him. | " 
bar, and before he had himself published any work, young George 
Lewis, then residing with his excellent father at Harpton, was #0 
much struck with the geological observations I had made in his own 
county of Radnor, and in the adjacent Welsh and English counties, 
that he urged me to gather together and condense my materials im 
one large work, In a subsequent year, and after I had classified and 
shown the order of those ancient rocks in the old British kingdom 
of the Silures, under the name of “ Silurian," he again urged me to 
write adistinct work by putting together all my detached memoirs; 
and thus it was that, in 1835, I announced the “ Silurian System” 
of rocks, the large work which I completed, after seven years’ labour, 
in 1838. Ineed not say that this sound advice of the thoughtful 
young George Lewis was of inestimable value to his older friend, 
and has ever since been gratefully remembered. 

Whoever has had the privilege of being an inmate of the house 
at Harpton, whether in the lifetime of that most agreeable and 
enlightened man, Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, or afterwards during 
the happy union of our deceased Fellow with the charming and 
gifted lady who mourns his loss, must have been struck with the 
perfect cordiality and harmony in which father and son, husband 
and wife, lived together; leaving in the minds of all their visitors 
in the vale of Radnor a souvenir never to be forgotten. 

In whatever aspect we view the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
whether as the statesman-around whom as a nucleus men of all 
parties might have rallied in a future day; as a scholar “ who 
might have done honour as a Professor of Greek to the most learned 
University in Europe ;"* as ason, a husband, or a friend ;—all those 
who knew him must agree with me when | affirm, that he was as 
faultless a type of humanity as any man of this genoration—one of 
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whom it has been justly said by a great orator of the House of : 
Commons *— y d 
“ Justiasimis unus, : 

Qui fuit in Tencris, et servantissimus maui.” \ 


Sir Benjamin Bron, Bart.—This remarkable man, for whom, | 
in common with every one who knew him, I had the sincerest 1 
regard, was not taken from us until he hod attained the highest — 
distinction to which any man of science can aspire. Ising steadily 
in his profession by the éxercise of a judgment at once quick, acute, 
and sagacious, combined with a happy operative dexterity, he be- 
came and long continued the leading surgeon of this metropolis, 
But, in pursuing his profession, Brodie never for a moment heg- 
lected tho cultivation of other and higher branches of knowledge ; 
and even at an early age he was admitted into the HKoyal Society, 
and contributed in that capacity several excellent memoirs on phy- 
sidlogical subjects, He thus attracted the attention of Sir Joseph 
Banks, then the President of that body, obtained a high reputation 
as a physiologist, and with it the Copley medal. 

Though for many years absorbed in active anatomical and sur- 
gical pursuits, he ever strove to advance the collateral sciences of 
Natural History and Chemistry; and, while he acted as President 
of the College of Surgeons, he was ever anxiously at. work in pro- 
moting the completion of that grand and noble Museum, founded by 
his illustrious predecessor, John Hunter, 

As he gradually withdrew from his active professional career, Sir 
‘Benjamin natun lly went back to his early scientific love, and thereon 
his numerous friends and admirers fixed upon him as one who, by 
his attainments ag well as by his honourable character, was emi- 
nently entitled to oceupy the chair of the Royal Society. In that 

. capacity he gave universal satisfaction by his courteous demeanour, 
while he had a pleasure in restoring to the Society a portion of the 
character it had when he entered it. In the days of Banks and 
Davy, men of any importance in public life, or of any considerable 
stake in the country, who though not scientifically qualified were yet 
lovers and supporters of science, were frequently admitted as Fel- 

lows. This system having been somewhat abused, and persons with 
no claims to distinction having been admitted by ordinary ballot, a- 
great reform was called for; and it was decided that fifteen only of 
istinguished men among the numerous candidates were 


* See Mr. Gladstone's Speech, May ath, 1863, 
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thereafter to be annually selected by the Council. Although the 
working of this rule has been on the whole excellent, the good sense 
aid right feeling of Brodie led him to the conviction that the plan 
was rather too exclusive; and hence he suggested the introduction 
from time to time of men of public distinction or utility, in addition 
to'theexclusive selection of scientific workmen and authors, 

Asa Trustee of the British Museum, hia sound advice was valu- 
able on all occasions; and I had good reason for admiring the 
heartiness and independence of spirit with which he signed and 
afterwards personally supported an appeal to the Government, which 
*T had drawn up, praying that the old British Museum might not 
be dislocated, and its Natural History contents translated to Ken- 
Fington. 

It is not to be forgotten that this eminent and good man served 
as a Vice-President and as one of the Council of our Society; for, 
amidat all his busy occupations, Sir Benjamin Brodie found time to 
wultivate and take much interest in geographical researches, and 
particularly in that branch of it which connects us with Ethnology. 
In every relation of life he was a model to be admired and imitated ; 
and he so happily educated his son, that the present Baronet is 
now one of the lending scientific men of tho day, and Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Oxford. . 

The Marquis of Breanaunaxe, &.1,—By tho demise of the Marquis 
of Breadalbane I have lost a kind and valued friend, who, though 
he made no pretensions to science, delighted in associating himself 
with ite cultivators. He was well versed in mineralogy, and earned 
the praise of naturalists by acclimatising the animals of other 
countries in his beautifal grounds. at Taymouth, including the 
lama of South America and the Bison of the American Prairies, 
To him also we owe the re-introduction into the Highlands of the 
Capercailzie, or Great Cock of the Woods. | 

In every sense of the word, Lord Breadalbane was a great noble- 
man; and whatever he resolved to do he did it thoroughly, and, if 
occasion required, magnificently. Having for many years | 
the Queen as Lord Chamberlain, he was as highly esteemed by 
Her Majesty and her illustrious Consort, as he was beloved by his 
friends for his fine social qualities; whilst his munificent Highland 
hospitality, whether at Taymouth, at the Black Mount, or on the 
Queen's birthday in London, will be long remembered by foreigners, 
as well as by our countrymen. =» . eb 
* In 1840 he presided over the Meeting of the British Association 
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at Glasgow; and,as I then acted under him as a General Secretary, 
T am enabled to testify, that, under his leadership, the men of 
science were most effectually supported by the nobility, gentry, 
and all classes of the inhabitants of Scotland. 

Honest, patriotic, straightforward, and highminded in his publio 
career, he was very sincere in his private attachmenta, He was, 
indeed, so deeply affected by the loss of his accomplished wife in 
1861, that from that moment he lost, and never recovered, his 
wonted elasticity of spirit He died at Lausanne, in the 67th 
year of his age. 


The Earl of Girrorn, though not professing to be a geographer, | 


was greatly distinguished by distant travel. Wandering far into 
the higher recesses of the Himalaya Mountains, and through tracts 
which are seldom explored by Englishmen, he underwent great 
euffering from intense cold. Among his contributions to Natural 
History, it is to be remembered, that, being an ardent sportsman and 
a good shot, he killed in these mountains the Kiang, one of the very 
rare wild asses (Lyuus Aiang, or Asinus Hemionus, Gray), an animal 
not previously seen by our naturalists, and the skull and skin of 
which are now in the British Museum,* while a living specimen is 
to be seen in the Gardens of the Zoological hociety. 

As a member of the House of Commons, Lord Gifford was of 
great nse in the Dockyard Commission, the masterly Report of 
which was written by him, and has often been referred to in Par- 
liament, as displaying equal ability and integrity, One of his 
special studies, indoed, was that of Finance; and I learn from his 
accomplished and devoted widow, that he left behind him an 
unfinished financial work, to the completion and publication. of 
which she had looked forward with sanguine hope and pride, as 


* It in ales to be noted that Lord Gifford’s brother, Lord William Hay, after a 
residence of fourteen years in the region of the Himalaya, is the m who 
sonwe vied Sapatess iets ee concerning the fate of the traveller 
Adolph Schlagintweit. He also made (with the-assistance of Capt, Clarke, Bengal 
Cavalry) the most striking photographs of man lovely scenes around Simla, 
inelnding Lord Dalhonsie's famous mountain-road to Thibet ne well en nent 
the snowy peaks of Ladak, the gorges of the Satlej, the Valley of Kashmere, &e. 

‘The characteristic foliage of the forests of Dendora and each group of natiye 
trees, the striking and bold features of the rocks, and even the clima! f siete 

of wns mint ee crime . the form of buildings, and habits of the 
poopie, are A oe wed ight out, that geologists, beta architects and 
Eoglncer vat ento Oi pootrepic ie naSta hn aay reece a 
Tt is a remarkable circumstance that four sons of the Marquis of T'weeddale should 
have traversed the Himalaya to the pisine of Thibet, viz., the Inte Lord Gifford ; 
Lord Arthur (now Lord Walden), who brought home many new species of birds; 
Lord William, as above ; and Lond Prodan ote killed iany fhe wild birds 

mentioned in the text, , morees 
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calculated to make his talents known to the world in the most 
usefol and worthy form. 

‘Lord Gifford was not only ‘a good mechanic, he was also a sound. 
mathematician and a scientific musician, having written a treatiso 
on Counterpoint at the age of twenty. His appreciation of the 
Fine Arts was intense; and he had such ao facility for modelling, 
that, if born in a humble walk of life, and not as heir to a mar- 
quisate, he unquestionably would have been eminent as a sculptor. 

Dexterous in every manly exercise, he lest his life throngh his 
energy in sustaining a heavy mass of wood, from which some 
workmen whom he was directing had loosened their grasp, thus 
suddenly throwing a vast weight upon him. The inflammation 
occasioned by this accident led to an illness of sixteen months’ 
duration, of which he died on the 22nd of December last, in the 
furtieth year of his age. 

All the friends of Lord Gifford (and I am proud to have been 
of that number) know well, that an ingenuous simplicity was com- 
bined in him with the clearest intellect and the kindliest disposi- 
tion; whilst, in addressing geographers, I can assert, that the 
explorers of difficult and inaccessible regions have, by his death, 
lost a distinguished rival. 

The Earl of Evtesmene.—Six years, alas! only have elapsed sinco 
it was my painful duty to recount to this Society® the merits of 
my gifted friend, one of our former Presidents, the firet Earl of Elles- 
mero, His suoceasor, the young Earl, who has since passed away, 
was 60 infirm in health when he succeeded to his title, that a long 
life could scarcely be hoped for him. Though little known in 
public life, 1am bound, however, to say of him, that he was a good 
scholar, a sound mathematician, and that he felt real pleasure in 
taking his place in the Royal Society, as well as in our own body. 
He also proved himself to be a son worthy of his accomplished 
patent as the patron of the Fine Arta, and as a great landed pro- 
prietor he sought to promoté the good of all around him. 

Lucas Bannert.—Geography is too intimately linked on to Geo- 
logy to allow me to pass over the name of young Lucas Barrett, 
who, though cut off at a very early age, had already risen to dis- 
tinction, and was Director of the Geological Survey of the West 
Indies, A pupil of Professor Sedgwick, he earned the full approba- 
tion of that eminent man by his skill as a palmontologist, and the 





* See Obituary in Vol, axvill. 
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able manner in which he classified and arranged the Wood wardian 
Museum at Cambridge. Having published several papers showing 
great acumen, he was, on the retirement of Mr. Wall, appointed 
Director of the West Indian Geological Survey. In that situation 
he displayed both vigour and ability, and, by his acquaintance with 
fossil remains, was enabled to show that the copper ores of Jamaica 
gocurred in rocks no older than the chalk of Europe—a fact pre- 
viously unknown. The Geological Map and Sections of Jamaica, 
which he exhibited at the late International Exhibition, and which 
his associate, Mr. Sawkins, and himself had prepared, were honoured 
with a medal. On returning to his post in Jamaica, he-took with 
him a new diving apparatus to dredge for marine animals, and, 
through some maladjustment of the safety cord, he unfortunately 
perished when making his first trial; leaving a widow to lament 
the untimely end of this highly-gifted and promising young man of 
science, 

_ Mr. James Robert Gowex, who died since our last anniversary, 
was an intelligent Fellow of our Society, In addition to his fine 
temper and amiable social qualities, he had the merit of being the 
first of our body who recommended the employment of camela in 
the exploration of Australia; and, as was shown in the article on 
Australia in the President's Address of last year, it was by suo 
means that the northern sea was first reached from South Australia 
and Victoria, 

_ Mr, William John Boncuer..—By the death of Mr. Burchell we 
have lost a venerated representative of the early race of South 
African travellers, as it is forty years since he undertook extended 
journeys into the Hottentot districts north of the Cape. He was an 
assiduous collector and a careful observer; and his narrative may be 
ranked among the classics of English travels, from its simple, 
vigorous, and truthful style, and its numerous illustrations, made 
with scrupulous fidelity on wood and stone, by his own hands, 

By the decease of Mr. Cuamuens, of “Adelaide, the promotion of 
Australian surveys has suffered a great loss. Though not a man of 
science himself, he was the patron and employer of M‘Douall Stuart. 
And if it be suggested that such an employment of our Medallist was 
chiefly caused by a desire to acquire new lands, may I not reply that 
it is by such bold and riskful methods of spending their capital—a 
boldness which is peculiarly characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race— 
that Geography owes many a bright discovery and Commerce many 
a useful end? In his employment and fitting out of Stuart, and 
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from the manner in which he transmitted all information to this 
our Geographical Society, Mr. Chambers has shown much liberality, 
as well as his surviving partner, Mr. Finke. 

Mr, Edround Ganeret,—All those who take an interest in the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade will hear with regret of the death of Mr. 
Gabriel, Her Majesty's Judge in the Mixed Commission Court at St. 
Paul de Loanda, West Coast of Africa, Mr. Gabriel had been con- 
nected with that coast for many years, and was perhaps as instru- 
inental as ny man of his time in putting down the nefarious traffic. 
The son of a naval officer, Mr, Gabriel entered his father's profeaston 
at an early age, and served for seven years in the African equadron, 
twice filling the position of Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief on 
the station. In this capacity he acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the slave-trade in all its bearings. Early in 1845, his distinguished 
talents and zeal brought him under the notice of the late Earl of 
Aberdeen, then Foreign Minister, who selected him to fill, at the 
early age of twenty-one, the important post of Arbitrator and Acting 
Judge at Lownda. His energetic administration of this office was 
appreciated by the Liverpool merchants, who tendered for his 
acceptance a costly piece of plate, as an acknowledgment of his 
efforts for the protection of British shipping; but Mr, Gabriel, with 
his characteristio high-mindedness and delicacy, declined the valu- 
able gift, remarking that he had only done his duty, and that 
it was not consistent with the office of a Judge to accept a present. 
Another very characteristic circumstance is recorded of him in Dr. 
Livingstone’s well-known volume. When that great explorer, 
having crossed the African continent, reached Loanda in May, 1854, 
worn out by fatigue and sickness, he presented himself without 
introduction at the hospitable door of Mr, Gabriel, who immediately 
gave up his own bed to the sick and unknown stranger. Dr. 
Livingstone bears grateful testimony to the generous kindness of 
this “ genuine, whole-hearted Englishman,” in whose house he and 
his twenty Makololos found a home for many months. 

In urging on the House of Lords (16861) the desirableness of re- 
appointing a Consul at Mozambique, with a view to the suppression 
of the slave-trade on the enst coast of Africa, Lord Campbell passed 
‘in well-merited eulogy on the character of our deceased associate, 
Mr, Gabriel, pointing him out as the man of all others most capable 
of checking the slave-trade in that foreign colony. It was on 
“that occasion said of him, with justice, in reference to his career 
at Loando, that, “during a period of fifteen years, the volumes on 
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the slave-trade abound with proofs of his tact, judgment, public 
epirit, and intelligence.” ; 

We have only to add that Mr. Gabriel eventually fell a victim to 
the deadly inflnences of the climate, operating on a constitution 
impaired by the hard work of seventeon years. He died on board 
HMMS. Torch, having gone afloat in the hope of recovering his 
health. After his death the vessel returned to Loanda, where his 
remains received the honours of a public funeral: the Viceroy, and 
othor foreign authorities, with the inhabitants of the place, joining 
with his own countrymen in this mark of regard, the universal 
sentiment being one of deep sorrow for his early death. * 

Among the other Fellows of the Society who have passed away, I 
must mention, as personal friends whose loss I lament, Mr. James 
Walker, vr... the eminent and well known Civil Engineer, whose 
valuable labours will be recorded in the proceedings of other socie- 
ties; Mr. Antony St. Leger, an accomplished and most agreeable 
gentleman ; and the amiable Mr. Walter Ewer, a skilfal Orientalist 
and civil functionary of our Indian Administration. 

The remainder of the mournful list is made up of the names of 
Mr. David Barclay; Mr. George Smith Brent; Mr. John Costerton ; 
Major-General John Fraser > Lieutenant-Colonel (. Fagan; Mr. 
George March Harrison: Mr. W. Jackson; Mr. Charles Hammers- 
ley; Mr, E. B. Lawrence: Captain Liardet, n.w.; Mr, H. Tanner, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Francis Nares; Vice-Admiral A. Vidal (a dis- 
tinguished officer) ; and the colonred Missionary, Mr, Hanson. The 
last-mentioned of these addressed ts on African subjects in relation 
to the slave-trade and the new settloment at Liberia, with much 
feeling, and in good and racy English. — 

Mr. Wureten, our first clerk, who dicd recently, was a great loss 





to the Society, and many of onr Members have very properly sub- 


scribed to assist his widow and young children. 


SSS 


The different subjects of the Address which follow will be given 
in much the same order as in previous years, Beginning with the 
Admiralty Surveys, as furnished by our esteomed associnte Admiral 
Washington, the Hydrographer, and snocecdod by the national 
Topographical and Geological Surveys, the account of the progress 
of exploration in Africa and Australia will form the main features 





Germany, more particularly as gathered from the publications in 
the ‘Mittheilungen’ of Petermann, will be followed by observa- 
tions on tho present and former conditions of the northern regions 
of Europe, to show the intimate connexion between geological and 
ACH phical aclenee. 

Commenting very briefly on a few publications of books and maps 
in our own country, analyses of the progress of researches in Asia, 
Australia, and Africa will then be given, deferring to the ensuing 
Anniversary any observations on the advance of our science in 
Russia and America, On this occasion I will conclude with a few 
observations on the changes which have just taken place in the 
administration of our affairs. 





ApMIRALTY SURVEYS. 


The Coast Surveys in course of execution under the orders of the 
Admiralty, both at home and abroad, have made the uanal progress 
during the past year. They are conducted by twenty different 
parties : one-half of which are employed in the United Kingdom; 
the remainder in the colonies of Australia, Cape of Good Mope, 
West Indies, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Vancouver, and also 
on the foreign coasts of Syria, Saloniki, China, and Japan, , 

The British Isles. England.—The Coast Survey of the British Isles 
is nearly complete ; but from the nature of the shores, particularly 
on the east coast of England, in the estuaries of the Humber and 
Thames, in Yarmouth Roads, the Downs, and other places subject 
to the ncoumulation of sands, changes will ever be taking place that 
will require watching and re-examination. ; 

The South Devon Survey hos been brought to a close, under 
Capt. Stokes, .¥,; and the re-examination of the Scilly Isles, by 
Capt. Williams, t.s., and of the Channel Islands, by Mr. Richards, 
n.N., is proceeding steadily. In the latter group, so beset with 
rocks and hidden dangers, a very critical search is required ; and the 
careful system carried out by Mr. Richards has been rewarded by 
the detection of several shoals that had escaped the cursory method 
of previous surveys, 

In South Wales, Commander Aldridge and staff have surveyed 
40 miles of coast-line, besides 20 miles of sward or marsh outline, 
together with about 100 miles of low-water feature, and 108 equare 
miles of soundings <n 
Mr. Calver, r.s., and party have finished the upper Humber, and 
re-surveyed a considerable portion (120 square miles) of the southern 
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entrance of the Thames. They were also engaged in making a serios 
of observations on the tidal streams off Dover, with a view to assist 
the solution of the much-contested problem of the locality of Julius 
Cwsar’s landing on our shores, 

Mr. Scott Taylor, p.v., has continued his delineation of the several 
changes in progress in the vicinity of Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight. 

Scotland.—Captain Otter and his assistants have heen engaged in 
the survey of the islands of South Uist, Canna, and Rum, and have 
sounded over an area of 1182 square miles. Commander Thomas 
has continned his survey of the intricate shores of Benbecula and 
Harris, of which he has delineated 113 miles of the labyrinthine 
shores occupying a comparatively small aren, and has sounded 
246 linear miles in boats; while Commander A. G. Edye has sur- 
veyed 62 miles of the exposed islands of Barra, Muldoanich, Flodday, 
Pabbay, é&o., as also the dangerous submerged rocks adjacent. 

Commander (now Captain) E. J. Bedford and staff havo surveyed 
87 miles of the coast line of Lochs Linnhe, Leven, Etive, and Iecl, 


and 107 square miles of adjacent topography, together with 194 _ 


linear miles of soundings. 

» /reland.—Moesars. Hosk yoand Davis, t.5., were employed during a 
portion of the season in obtaining deep-sea soundings off the Western 
coast in H.M.S, Porcupine, for the purpose of determining the best 
route for the electric cable to America, should that Figantic and 
much-to-be-desired enterprise be again attempted; and which the 
indomitable energy and perseverance of English and American 
capitalists and engineers will doubtless undertake and accomplish ; 
either by the direct route from Ireland to America, or by the more 
cirenitous connexion of Farte, Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador. 
This examination of the bed of the Atlantic to a distance of about 
200 miles from the coast, has revealed some remarkable irregu- 
lnrities of contour; and among them is that of the Porcupine Bank, 
having a depth of only 82 fathoms at a distance of 130 miles west 
of Slyne Head, A line of soundings was also carried to the exten- 
sive and prolific, but, as appears from recent accounfs, very uncertain 
fishing-bank, from which rises the remarkable and almost inac- 
cessible lump of granitic gneiss, “ Rockall,” to a height of 70 feet 
above the level of the sea, where its hase is only about 250 feet in 
cironmference. (Lat.: 57°35' 53" N., 19°49! 21" W.) Mr. Hoskyn's 
survey has added some interesting facts in microscopic life, and ulso 
some species of shells and other animals new to British Fauna, 
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Moditerranean.—Captain Spratt, 2.x, with his staff, in the Medina, 
have during the past year completed an admirable survey of the 
Muitese Islands, with their surrounding depths. This has been 
charted on a scale of 1} inch to a nautic mile, and is already 
in the engraver’s hands, They have also delineated the shores 
of the Gulf of Saloniki, and obtained lines of deep-sea soundings 
through the Archipelago. Elaborate surveys have also been made 
of French Creek, and portions of Grand Harbour, Malta, on a scale 
of 60 inches to the mile, for engineering and other special purposes. 

Commander Mansell and his staff, in the Firefly, have completed 
the coast of Syria, forming a junction at El Arish with his previous 
survey of the const of Egypt. An extensive triangulation has been 
carried across the mountain ranges, by which the connexion of 
Damascus, and the chief points of interest along the valley of the 
Jordan, with the shores of the Mediterranean have now been acou- 
rately established. Commander Mansell has now commenced the 
re-examination of the channels of Corfu, which is much required. 

Africa,—In the Cape Colony Mr. Francis Skead, u.x., has made a 
survey of Mossel Bay and adjacent coast, on a scale of 4 inches to 
a nautical mile, and has extended his,triangulation for future ob- 


- servations. 


Asia.—Along the Mekran coast of Persia, Lieut. A, W. Chitty, 
ix., has closely sounded between Ras Jashk ond Ras Gwadel to 
distances yarying from 10 to 20 miles from the shore, where the 
depths are from 200 to 400 fathoms. 

Liout. Stiffe, 1.%., also obtained some additional soundings in tho 
Tersian Gulf, and examined various portions of the coast to deter- 
mine the best stations for the telegraph-line which is to connect 
this country with our Indian empire, by route of Constantinople, 
Bagdad, and the Persian Gulf. 

A plan-of Bushire, by Commander C, G, Constable and Lient, 
A. W. Stiffe, us., has recently been published by the Admiralty, 
on a scale of 3 inches to tho mile. 

China and Japan.—In the course of the preceding year H.M. ships 
Rifleman and Swallow left England for the survey of the China and 
Japan Seas, Mr. John W. Reed, Master, 2.5. (commanding the 
a and his staff, have already transmitted a good instalment 

ff work, in the surveys of the Tambelan and St. Esprit groups, and 
the surrounding islets and rocks lying between Singapore Straits 
and Borneo. Meridian distances have been run between these 
islands, Singapore, Saigon River, and Pulo Condore; Charlotte 
VOL. XXXII. i 
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Bank examined and its position accurately determined; while the 
reported shoal-Capiolani, lying (as well as Charlotte Bank) directly 
in the route between Singapore and Hong-kong, was sought fof in 
vain. From evidence obtained relative to this supposed danger, it 
scems more than probable that the captain of the Cupioluni was 
deceived in what he saw. The next work of the Rifeman will he 
the survey of Pulo Bapato, Catwick, and the several dangers lying 
to the south-east of Cochin China, in the high road of commerce, 
and from thence proceed to explore and define the numerous reefs 
that stud the China Sea between those and the coaste of Borneo and 
Palawan, one-half of which, as they appear on charts, are probably 
fabulous, so that the importance of establishing the really existing 
ones in this much-frequented route cannot be overestimated. 

Mr. Edward Wilds, Master, commanding the Swallow, with his 
staff, have carried meridian distances to Singapore, to Pulo Condore, 
Supato, Hong-kong, and Shang-hai, and resurveyed the shallows of 
Wu-sung River, leading to the last-named place. The Siwallow is 
how enguged in the Japan Sea. 

During the season of 1861 H.M. ships Actaon and Dove, Commander 
Ward and Lieut, (now Commander) Bullock, n.x., were given the 


assistance of the Lewn and Algerine gun-vessels, in their surveying © 


operations in Japan, by order of Sir James Hope, i.c.., the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief on that station, 

The approaches to Yedo, extending from Cape Idzee to Cape 
King, an extent of 150 miles, and embracing the Bay of Wodewara 
and the Gulf of Yedo, have been surveyed on a scale of 1 inch to the 
mile, and a chart of the latter, including the joint work of American, 
Prussian and Dutch surveyors, has been published on the same 
acale. The chain of islands, extending about 3° south of the Gulf, 
has also been partially oxplored as far os Tatsizio, a large island 
which is said to be a penal settlement, and inaccessible except at 
one spot, Additional observations were made on the Kuro-Siwo, or 
Gulf-stream of Japan, which has been here found to recurve to the 
southward in the summer months, contrary to the generally received 

At Yedo s manuscript survey of the empire, on a scale of 10 inches 
to a degree, was obtained from the Government throngh the in- 
strumentality of Sir Rutherford Aloock, «ce. our minister in 
Japan. This acquisition is valuable not only asa correct map (for 
wherever tested it has been found. to be both trigonometrically and 


astronomically accurate to a remarkable degree, although graduated — 


ttm Ane 








' that had conf 


in a peculiar and original manher), bot also as a work of art, illus- 
trating the advanced stage attained by this extraordinary people 
in surveying, which will compare favourably with specimens of our 
own, published in the beginning of the present century. From this 
manuscript a new general chart of Japan has been published, on a 
scale of 2 inches to a degree of longitude, also a chart vf the inland 
soa of Japan, on the scale of the manuscript, with soundings obtained 
by several of H.ML ships, by which, at the cost of a few days, an 
intricate labyrinth of rocks and islands is made plain to navigators, 
which otherwise would have occupied the surveying party a year, 
The approaches to this sea, embracing about 220 miles of coast-line, 
have been surveyed by Captain Ward and his staff, on a scale of 
1 inch to the mile, and plans of several harbours on the shores of 
the Eastern or Kii Channel, on the 3-inch scale. 

A new survey has also been made of the important harbour of 
Nagasaki, with that of the adjacent const as far as Cape Nomo, All 
of which are in course of publication. The eastern sound of Tsu- 
sima and the southern part of the island have also been surveyed ; 
whilst the northern portion of the hitherto unexplored arms of 
Tsusima Sound have been executed by the Russians, who have also 

The depth of the Korea Strait has been ascertained, and the 
southern part of the Goto Islands surveyed, where a fine harbour, 
called Tama-no-ura, hes been discovered. Also o portion of the 

Korean Archipelago and coast opposite Tsu-sima, has been explored, 
by which it is thrown 20 miles to the westward of its assigned place 
on the chart. 

A track survey, by Lieutenant Bullock in the Dove, was made of 
100 miles of the south coast of the province of Shan-tung in China, 
from the parallel of 36° 40' N. to within 60 miles of the old entrance 
of the Yellow River, which is now reported, with scarcely any 
doubt, to discharge itself into the Gulf of Pechili by the Ta- 
tsing-ho, a river known to have been gradually increasing its volume 
for three or four years. By the destruction of the vast embankmenta 
nfined it to its southern channel, this river has resumed 
the old course in which it had previously flowed (though with 
frequent fluctuations) for centuries ; thus realizing the prediction of 
Mons. Biot, made twenty years ago, Off the now dry southern 
mouth of the Hwang-Ho, its sands were found to stretch seaward 
100 miles, rendering it dangerous for large ships to approach the 
const even at this great distance. 
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The question of the geographical distribution of species has been 
advanced by the valuable collections and observations made by the 
expert naturalist Arthur Adams, F.1.5., who was Surgeon of the 
Acteon. Mr. James H. Kerr, Master, u.x., with Messrs. Adlam and 
Dowdale, 2.x., were detached from H.M.8, Acteon to survey the 
western branches of Canton River, of which they delineated up- 
wards of 200 miles, 

Australia.—The Australian Surveys, at the joint expense of the 

Admiralty and the Colonies, are progressing steadily; Commander 
Cox, a.x,, and staff have nearly completed that of the noble inlet of 
Port Phillip, on a seale of 6 inches toa mile, a portion of which ig 
now being engraved on the 1-inch scale. 
_ Commander Hutchinson, m.y., and party have transmitted their 
survey of the upper inlet of Spencer's Gulf leading to Port Augusta 
(embracing about 100 miles of coast line), on a scale of 9 inches, 
with a plan of the port on $ inches to a mile; a reduction of which 
will shortly be published; while their chart of the mining district 
of Wallaroo and ‘Tipara Bays has already been issued. 

Commander Sidney, in New South Wales, has transmitted home 
50 miles of coast between Crowdy Head and Sugar Loaf Point, 
and also corrected the chart of Newcastle Harbour to its present 
condition. 

Mr. Jeffery, r.x., who went out at a later period to the survey of 
the coast of Queensland, is engaged in the survey of the channel 
within Great Sandy Island. 

In Toamania Lieutenant Brooker, 8.x, has made a survey of the 
Port of Hobart Town, which has been published on ascale of 10 inches 
to a mile; and also of George's Bay, on the east coast; but we 
regret to state that his further progress has been cut short in con- 
sequence of the finances of the colony being for the time incapable 
of bearing the moiety of the expense which it had agreed to share 
with the Admiralty. 

Faucouver Isiand.—Through the indefatigable exertions of Captain 
G. H. Richards, r.x., and his staff in HLM.S. Ffecate, the entire 
survey of this extensive island has now been completed, together 
with the strait separating it from Britich Columbia, with most of 
the inlets that deeply indent the Intter, Captain Richards is now 
returning home, but has organized a party who remain behind to 
continue the exploration of the coast of Britixh Columbia. .A series 
of eight charts, on the scale of $ an inch to a mile, will embrace the 
entire coast of Vancouver; half of which, together with several. 
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enlarged plans of harbours, have already been published. Much 
credit is due to those who have effected the able and mpid execution 
of this highly useful survey, 

Newfoundland.—The survey of this island, on a scale and system 
sponding with the requirements of the present age, is pro- 
east steadily under Captain John Orlebar, 2.x, and staff. The 
portions of the coast of Trinity Bay lying between Catalina Head 
and Horse Chops on the west side, and between Baccalien Island 
and New Perlican on the east side; also in Conception Bay from 
Baccalien to Carboniére, and from Portugal Cove to Cape St. 
Francis, and thence to Cape Spear, together with Bell and Kelly 
Islands, have been surveyed on the scale of 4 an inch to the mile, 
while plans of Catalina, New Perlican, Harbour Grace, and St. 
John Harbours have been plotted on 3 inches to the mile. On the 
south coast the Bay of St. Mary, and the harbours within it, have 
been completed, altogether embracing 570 miles of const line, added 
to which upwards of 2000 square miles have been sounded, extend- 
ing eastward from the coast to the meridian of 50° West. The 
explorations in Trinity and Conception Bays, and the examination 
of the sea-bed in their approaches, were made more especially to 
determine the best point for landing the American end of the Great 
Atlantic Telegraph, which, it is to be hoped, will ere long connect 
that country with Great Britain and Europe; and Captain Orlebar 
has reported that New Perlican, on the eastern side of Trinity Bay, 
seems to be best adapted for this purpose. For the laying of the 





first cable you may remember that Bull Bay, in the south-west angle — : 


of Trinity Bay, was the place selected for its western terminus. 

Nova Scotia and Bay of Fundy —Captain P. Shortland, u.s., with 
his staff, have mapped 162 miles of the south-east coast of Nova 
Scotia, on a scale of 4 inches to a mile, and sounded over an area of 
282 square miles. Charts of the upper portion of the Bay of Fundy, 
embracing the Fasin of Mines, and the Petitcondiac River and 
Cumberland Basin, as also of the south-east coast of Nova Scotia 
from Bacearo Point to Rugged Island, are about to be issued to the 
public, 

West JIndies:—The surveying party under Mr. John Parsons, 
Master, t.x,, have completed about 70 miles of coast line of the 
Grenadines, St. Lucia and St. Vincent, and elaborately and closely 
sounded over 180 square miles. Plans of Admiralty Bay, in Bequia 
Island, and Kingston Bay, in St. Vincent, have been made ‘on a 
scale of 20 inches to a mile, and of Castries Port in Santa Lucia on 


or 
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15 inches, and very thickly sounded. Mr, Parsons is now engaged 
in an elaborate survey of Falmouth Harbour, Antigua, on a scale of 
30 inches ; this port having been selected as a packet station for’the 
West India line, 

Besides the works here described as in progress in the different 
parts of the world, tho labours of the Hydrographic Office during 
the past year have consisted of the publication of 65 new charts, 
with material additions and corrections to many others, under the 
immediate superintendence of Captain George A, Bedford, nx. It 
will give some idea of the activity of the business of this office when. 
I state that 138,603 Admiralty Charts have been printed during the 
year ending 30th April. There have also been published the usual 
Tide Tables for 2500 places, by J. Burdwood, Esq., n.x., the Light 
Lists for every coast by Commander E. Dunsterville, n.v., together 
with Hydrographic notices of new lights, rocks, and shoals dis- 
covered, and other information essential to navigation in general. 


Orpsaxce Scrvey.—I learn-from my friend Colonel Sir Henry 
James, under whom this important branch of national scientific 
labour is 20 efficiently conducted, that the survey of Northumber- 
Jand and Cumberland has been finished within the last year, and 
the plans of those counties are now in course of publication. By 
this operation the survey of England and Wales is nearly com- 
pleted as relates to the one-inch map of the whole country, The 
survey of the six northern counties, viz, Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, Durham, Yorkshire, and Lancashire is almoat 
completed, on the twenty-five and six-inch scales, The plans of 
these counties so useful to Proprictors, have been made as cadastral 
aurceyt,” the universally received name for plans on a large scale 
strictly accurate in all respects. 

The survey of these counties having been on the eve of com- 
pletion, a Select Committee of the Honse of Commons, of which 
Viscount Bury was Chairman, was appointed last seasion to report 
upon “the expediency of extending the Cadastral Survey over the 
southern portions of the United Kingdom that have beon surveyed 
upon the scale of one inch to the mile only ;” f and this Committee 
having ‘That it is desirable that the Cadastral Survey, on 

. oon pple Mme alt surrey. 
Be on the lary : Phorm er feapebest: to the Wile Gad Soupaadanes 
“does of the Highlands ; a one-inch map of which is all that can be desired, 
whether for proprietors, engineers, or etographers 


= 
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the scales directed by the Treasury Minute of the 18th May, 1855, 
and recommended by the Royal Commission of 1858, and again 
difected by the Treasury Minute of the 11th September, 1858, be 
extended to those portions of the United Kingdom which have 
boon surveyed on the scale of one-inch to the mile only.” In 
consequence of this recommendation, a Treasury Minute of the 
18th March, 1863, has beon issued, directing that arrangements 
should now be made for carrying this recommendation into effect, and 
the measure has since received the sanction of Parliament, We shall 
therefore have a complete cadastral survey of the United Kingdom: 
that of the whole of Ireland having been already published on the 
six-inch scale, that of Scotland having been finished from the 
southern border so far north as to include the whole of Perthshire, 
parts of Kincardineshire and Argyleshire, and the survey Js now 
proceeding in the two latter counties and in Aberdeenshire, The 
six northern counties of England have also, as before stated, been 
surveyed for the twenty-five and six-inch seales; and by the fore- 
sight of the late Lord Herbort the military surveys along the 
valley of the Thames from Kingston to below Sheerness, of lang 
districts round Portsmouth, Devonport, Pembroke, Dover, and 
othor places, were mado as parts of a complete cadastral survey of 
tho counties in which those places are situated. In consequence of 
this arrangement, » great number of the plans are already finished, 
and the publication of them is now in progress. 

A complete catalogue, in three parts, of all the maps, plans, anil 
works published by the Ordnance Survey Department relating to 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, will be found in the library of the 
Society ; and this catalogue will be reprinted and issued quarterly, 

The aceount of the extension of the triangulation of the United 
Kingdom through France into Belgium has been published within 
the last year; the Belgian geometricians are connecting their trian- 
gulation with that of Prussia, and the Prussian geomotricians aro 
connecting their work with that of Russia, whilst the Russians are 
oxtending their surveys as far as Ursk on the river Ural ; and M. Otto 
Struve states that he hopes to have this portion of the work finished 
next year. We shall then have the data for computing tho length 


of an are of parallel in latitude 62° N. from Valentia in the west of 
freland to Ursk, extending over nearly 75 degrees of longitnde. 

In order that the longths of the computed sides of the triangles 
in each country and the whole length of the are should be aceu- 
rately given in terms of a common unit of measire, a rigorous 
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' 
comparison must be made between the standard of length need 

in each country for the measurement of their respective bases, 

and this comparison is now being made at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton. Tho difference in. the computed lengths of 
the sides in our extended triangulation and the lengths as com- 
puted by the Belgian engineers is less than one foot in 10 miles, or 
less than the +,},, part, but this result may be modified when the 
standards of length are compared, 

The whole of the volume called ‘Great Domesday Book’ has 
been copied at the Ordnance Survey Office by the photo-zinco- 
graphic process applied by Sir Henry James, and the second volume 
called * Little Domesday Book,’ containing most minute entries re- 
specting the counties of Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk, is now being 
published; and it is in contemplation to add to these volumes 
maps of each separate county, showing the position of the several 
manors mentioned in Domesday Book, with the names by which 
they were kndwn in the time of the Conqueror and their modern 

The art of photo-zincography has been greatly advanced within 
the last few months; for whilst it was previously confined to the 
production of copies of existing documents, such as MSS., printed 
works, and line engravings, it is now employed at the Ordnance 
Survey Office for the production of copies of photographs in per- 
manent ink, and at a very trifling expense. This art is therefore 
likely to prove of the greatest advantage to travellers, as photo- 
griphs can now be sent or bronght home, and prints to illustrate 
the account of their travels struck off from zing plates or stone in 
any number that may be required. 


GeoLoaicaL Surver or Tae Usrren Kixcmom.—The report of 
the last year's progress, which it has been my duty to make 
a8 Director-General of this establishment, contrasts favourably 
with that of the preceding year. Thus, the survey of Great Britain, 
umler the management of Professor Ramsay, has extended over 
the Wealden country of Kent and Sussex and various midland 
counties, and has been oxtended northwards into Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, Again, sheets on the 
six-inch scale have been published of tho last-mentioned county 
to show in detail the “ faults " and complications of the coal-fields, 
Maps and sections on tho same large scale have been finished in 
illustration of the carboniferous rocks of Seotland. The sale of all 
these maps has greatly increased, 
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The survey of Ireland under Mr, J. B. Jukes has aleo made good 
progress in the following counties—Queen's, King’s, Clare, Galway, 
Longford, and Westmeath. The published sheots of tho map now 
amount to 93 ont of the 205 sheets into which Ireland is divided. 

On the affiliated branches of this establishment, which it is my 
provinee to direct, it is unnecessary that I should dilate in a geo- 
graphical discourse. I may, however, ay with some pride, that 
the eminent professors of the Royal School of Mines have educated 

many promising youths in chemistry, metallurgy, physics, moe- 
Gai ad natural history, as well as in geology, mining, and 
mineralogy. The Mining Record Office, also an integral part of 
our system, and which is zealously conducted by Mr. Robert Hunt, 
has proved most serviceable to the Houses of Parliament and tho 
nation in registering the mineral produce of the kingdom, These 
documents are not only important to the mining, commercial, and 
manufacturing interests of the country, but are highly appreciated 
by all foreign statiste. Restricting my observations to the Geo- 
logical Survey only, and the publication of our maps, it has natu- 
rally been a subject of great satisfaction to myself, that our labours 
should have been highly esteemed by geographers and geologists 
of all nations who attended the late International Exhibition, I 
may, indeed, particularly cite the opinion of M. Sella, a sound 
mathematician, and recently Minister of Finance of the kingdom of 
Ttaly, who having been officially employed to visit the mining 
schools and geological surveys of various countries, with a view to 
the application of the best system to Italy, thus reports upon the 
operations of our British survey :—" England is, without doubt, the 
country where geological maps are prepared with much greater 
accuracy than in any other land, The singular importance of her 
mining industries, the spread of the elementary principles of 
geology, the zeal of the geologists charged with these labours, and 
the precision of their works have been so carried out, that few 
undertukings of the British Government have so much contributed 
to the benefit of the public as the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom,” 

Reont Brite Publicationz—I must defer till next Anniversary, 
notice of the recently published works. I may, however, notice 
‘The Introductory Text Book of Physical Geography’ of Mr, David 
Page, as being most useful to young geographers, and pag an 
leas value to many of my older associates, in bringing before them 
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Ina clear and con 
» For the small price of two shillings, any Fellow of our Society 
can provide himself-with a copy of this work, which, illustrated by 
many diagrams, conveys to the student and brings back to the 
mind of the proficient all the chief data, whether astronomical, 
geological, or meteorological, by which the outlines of the crust of 
he earth are determined. The author has, indeed, particularly 
pleased me by showing that the changes of land and water can 
only well understood by the explanations which geological 
researches have revealed. In addition to a clear sketch of the 
eilects of climatological influences, he points out the nature of the 
the races and varicties of man, and his advancement through the 
means of civilisation and culture, 

In short, by the manner in which he connects Geography with 
Ethnology, Mr. Page affords the beat possible reason for the union 
of these sciences; and, as it fell to my lot to bring about that union 
in one of the Sections of the great national meeting of the British 
Association," so IT am the more gratified in perceiving that 
Mr. Page has based these, the last arrangements of matter and life 
on the surface of our planet, on their true foundations, and has 
thus connected them with tho numerous previous changes which 
the earth has undergone. 

I also refer my associates with much catisfaction to a still 
smaller, but not less important work in awakening the mind to the 
harmonious adjustments of Nature. In his Essay on ‘ The (orrela- 
tion of the Natural History Sciences" Professor Ansied has elo- 
quently and clearly shown, in 50 small pages, that Physical Geo- 
gmphy, General Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Zoology, Botany, 
and Geology are all correlativo—all demonstrative of the mar- 
vellous unity of design of the Creator. 

In reference to the maps recently published in the British Isles, I 
must also defer any comment on them to the onsuing Anniversary, 

Geegraplical Publications in Germany.—The zeal with which geo- 
gmphieal works, not merely relating to their own country but to 
the world at large, are issued by Germans is truly remarkable, I 


* The Geographical and Ethno! eal Section, 
+ MecMilenena ce, 1863, rs aed 


densed form all the leading clements of goa- 








cannot now pretend to notice tho very numerous publications and 
maps which have issued from Vienna, Berlin, and the stiller 
efties of Germany. Of the latter, however, Gotha has been ren- 
dered so celebrated by the ‘Mittheilungen' of Justus Perthes, so 
ably edited by Augustus Petermann, and so extensively circu- 


lated through Europe, that I deom it to be highly useful for geo- 
graphers to have thus placed before them (ns below)* a list of the 


gesagt trial ern eatin ‘Mittheilongen for 


ee we. Sypckoer, I of the api pore National Survera of the 
ah States in 1861 1802 x recently maps in 
A Peterman othe tik! Almiralty Survey of the estern Coast and 
of Scotland (with map fermann, on the Cartog ny of Decnark ool fhe 
Duchies, and her Colonie in “in fesland Greenland, Faerie, al the West Indies (with map), 
General Flarambergy, Director of the Imperial Russian Ordoance Office, C y of 
Rosia in 1802, <dreneral Cladsho, the Russian Sarveve in the Calcio ian 
froshinteay, Russian Survey of the Caspian Sea (with map, showing Ue mone hy blue 
tints, from 100 to 100 sashen, and representing two great depressions of the sea-bo of 
upwards of 400 sagen); Moanurement of the Are of the eridian between Palermo and 
ristionia, 0, fate, on the Wine(irowing Districts of Germany, and: the charactertetie 
features of the different kinds produced. Frofewor Rogg, physi bien! eany on 
the Basin of the Boden-See, fieut.-Cofonel Sontlar, the Alpine ¢ roup of the ‘Hohen 
Tauern. Coz, the Alpine Passes of Gravbiinden, and the Railway isco Sesheaeient 
= Italy. De, A. Ficker, the New Administrative Division mises obs s map). 
J. Schmidt, Director of the Observatory at sence sg phen and Eypeonetric 
Measurements, Fp Rotts the wrcient of the Menytah Canal, Magister ¢, Seidiitz, Journeys 


AstA.— Berghaus, the Present nnd Future Lines of Communication between between Europe and 
Indian. Dr, Th. Hodechy, to Cypros and Asia Minor, 1859, Dr, 0 Bing Sone 
in Asin Miser and Kurdistan 1857; and on the 2 ine P Turkish 
Names of Places in Asia Minor. Dr, A, ScAsafti, hoogrphy of Kurditan snl 
Mesopetamin; and the Political Condition of the countries the Persian Gulf, 
Judie Sarvey of Captain Selby aod Lied, Codiiageond of Lower etre Sem by order 

the Bombay Government (with map). MarimoeiirfA, Journey on River Sangari, 
ia Mactcheere, 1839. Chalmers and /famk, Journey on the Tong-kiang or East Canton 
River, 1881, FF. e. Ricktiofen, Journey in Siam and F 1882, 

Arnica.—A. Petermans, Map of the Interior of Africa, in 10 sheets, (This map 
extends from Cairo in the tasth "to Keneh and: Laks Tanguieiinle-ate Seiko Sue 
Karthuin on the east to Lake Tead on the went; it has bees coustrocted with great care and 
labour frem peiblishel as well as manuscript materiale: hondreds of works and ° 
having, I mmderstand, been consulted, Of this extensive work, 8 shoeta are now pub 
ye east dar Ce ce te ne ae ee 

= Nubian Der 1860; Dr Th, Vora inethe v. Rewrmann’s 












Journey from the Bahr el Gazal to the Country of Dfur, 1800-01; and JW. 
mann's Journey from Murzuk ta the East into the country of the Teba, 1842, The twa 
last sheets, 8 and 9, are in the ° with an original paper by . | 

Bice Nile nnd tte Tribeturies: aa ma meme by the Misioanry 
journeys to the Exst and West of Goodokore, 1853.) 

i farther leare from Mr. Petermens that reports have bern made on the rT 
shserrations of Mesrs, Henglin, eudorr, Rinzelbach, and Munzinger, in the 
sinia to near the 10° of N. Int, and from Massah id in the 
Wet, (Eaght valnable tape of this region, with astronomical positions and observations 
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various papers and maps issued by that establishment in the past 
year. In addition to this copions list, I must call attention to a 
new edition of “Stieler’s Atlas,’ in 80 sheets, which Petermann is 
engraving on copper, in order to render them more clear and dis- 
tinct than any lithographic map can be made, The specimens of 
these sheets which I have received, illustrative of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Denmark and her Colonies, Upper Italy; Australia, West 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, aro much to be com- 
mended. Supplementary to Stieler’s Atlas, our indefatigable Ger- 
man associate is preparing a still larger series of 300 sheets, His 
idea is to supply in full and careful delineation all those dotails 
which are inadequately represented, and on too small a scale, in 
most existing Atlases. Thus Australia will be represented in 
25 sheets. Another and well-executed map of Petermann's is the 
Geological Map of the Province of Auckland, in New Zealand, as 
prepared on the spot by my distinguished friend, Dr. Hochstetter, 
of the Austrian Novara expedition. his author has just published 
a beautifully illustrated work entitled ‘Nen Secland,’ which I 
commend to the attention of geologists and naturalists as well as 


to geographers, 


of altitude, have been received from these travellers, and are being prepared for publication in 
the * Mittheilungen.”) ‘The other communications relating te Altice. are Af. c. Berman's 
Journeys in Nubés and Seodan, 1960 and 186), Ji. A. Roscher's Notes of his Journe 

from Zanzibar to the River Lufiji, 1859, Baron rom der Dechen's and Dr, Aerschen"s 
Secon! Journey to Kili ard, 1662, in which they ascended that peak to the best of 
15,0000 fret, and in the snow. A memoir on the Exploration of the Gaboot 
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Country, by FP, Dw Chrilly and others (with map); the River Systeme of the Niger, 
nde, Calabar a rosa. 7 detailed map, showing the routes of all European 
travellers and native itineraries): on the Present t State of Geographical Know fate aradeor 
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Having mentioned thatexpedition, [have much pleasure in request- 
ing my hearers to peruse the third volume of the work of Dr. Scherzer, 
which gives in yery clear and attractive style the historical narra- 
tive of that survey. When all the details which were collected 
by the physicists and naturalists of that memorable scientific expe- 
dition shall be published, Austria will doubtless receive the praise 
which is due to her for having sent a frigate round the world 
solely to augment our acquaintance with the natural productions, 
physical structure, climatic conditions, and inhabitants of various 
remote regions, 

Greenland—Former Conditions of Northern Europe.—Our knowledge 
respecting the snow and ice olad region of Greenland has been 
from time to time largely increased by the communications of our 
foreign member Dr, Rink. It is in part through his memoirs, 
aa published in our volumes, that geologista have been enabled to 
reason upon What they believe to have been the former glacial con- 
dition of Scotland, and other tracts in Northern Europe, during a 
period antecedent to the creation of man. Independently, however, 
of any acquaintance with the condition of Greenland, as explanatory 
of ancient phenomena, my illustrious friend Agassiz, in the year 
1840, boldly applied to the larger part of the northern hemisphere, 
and specially to Scotland, the doctrine which he had derived from a 
study of the effects produced by glaciers in the Alps. Wherever he 
found that the hardest rocks of North Britain had been rounded 
off, polished, and striated by lines and furrows in the same manner 
os that by which the rocks beneath or on the side of existing glaciers 
are affected, there he contended solid ice had once advanced from 
the mouytains to the sea-shore, This view, though supported vigor- 
ously by my dear friend and eminent master, the late Dr. Buckland, 
met at first with much opposition, though of late years it has been 
well upheld by much good evidence, patiently worked out by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay and various authors; and in the last years particularly 
by Mr. Jamieson of Ellon in Aberdeenshire, and by Mr. Archibald 
Geikie, of the Geological Survey. Now that the direct analogy of 
Greenland has been prominently brought forward, the bold theory 
of the great Swiss naturalist, who founded it on his knowledge 
of the Alps, has, to his great honour, been well sustained. 
Though once a sceptic a8 to a former spread of snow and .ice over 
a large portion of Scotland, I have for some time been a firm be- 
liever in tho application to that country of this portion of the theory 
of Agassiz, 
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The manner in which the snow of the mountains descends and in 
the first instance forms “‘névé,” the solid glaciers which advance to 
the shores of Greenland, and the mode in which huge masses ‘of 
these glaciers are broken off and launched into the sea, have been 
described by other authors, but by none more clearly than by 
Dr. Rink, whose long residence in Greenland has naturally given 
him favourable opportunities for observation. In his last memoir 
Dr. Rink has shown us, that though little water is apparent on the 
surface of the ice, yet that overy glacier is a frozen mountain-river, 
which is greatly aided in its deécent to the sea by a volume of 
water (about a sixth part of the whole icy mass), which flows 
either in interstices of the ice, or between the warmer subsoil and 
the thick cover of ice which prevents congelation. ‘The proofs of 
the issue of large quantities of water from beneath the lofty ico- 
cliffs is'seen by tho issue of springs of fresh water, which rise like 
whirlpools at the external edge of the ice; and that some terrestrial 
living things are bronght out in these agitated masses is proved by 
myriads of sen-birds being seen to hover over them, to obtain food 
in the brackish and muddy water, 

The occurrence of an unfrozen lake at a certain distance inland 
in one of the great glaciers, and the occasional sinking of its 
water, is accompanied by a corresponding rise of the springs in the 
sea, and the rise of its water by their diminution, At first sight I 
thonght it possible that this existing phenomenon might in some de- 
gree serve, though. by no means entirely, to explain the manner in 
which Mr. Jamieson, adopting the theory of Agassiz, has recently 
accounted for the so-called Parallel Roads of Glen Roy ;* the lake 
on whose edges these terrices are supposed to have becp formed 
having been held up by a glacier, the suocessive ehrinkings of 
which at intervals let the water off from higher to lower levels. 
But looking to the Greenland case as the result of occasional and 
frequent openings of channels for the water, I see nothing in it 
which will account for the gravel terraces of Glen Roy at ee p= 
rate and distinct heights, In our Highland example, I now be- 
lieve with Agassiz and Jamieson, that the lacustrine waters were’ 
held up by « glacier; yet, knowing that each gravel terrace on 
their shores could only have been formed in tranquil periods, the dis- 
tinct separation of the one from the other is to me a clear proof that 
sudden movements of the aubsoil and rapid change of climate occa- 
.sioned paroxysmal dislodgmenta of these icy barriers. By this 
* See Quarterly Journal Geological Society, vol. xix. (1863,) | 
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process the successive subsidences due to the sudden collapse and 
removal of large portions of glaciers will as well account for the 
diftinet separation of. terraces which were accumulated during 
periods of quiescence, as the successive upheavals of the sea-shore 
(a8 I shall presently show) explain to ns clearly how the heaps and 
terrmmoes of gravel with seashells, which occur at different altitudes 
around the British Isles, were produced. 

In this way the geologist, reasoning upon true existing causes to 
which he can still appeal, calls up before the mind's eye the ancient 
physical geography of the surface at a period in all probability 
antecedent to the creation of man. Pursuing the same mode of 
reasoning into periods much more remote, he performs the part of 
the comparative geographer, and can, like Godwin Austen,* map 
out as pristine oceans the larger portions of our present continent 
and islands, For, as many of these masses of land are replete with 
the remains of marine animals, the inference is inevitable, that 
these materials must have been accumulated under the sea, and 
subsequently raised into the atmosphere to form dry land. On the 
other hand, as these desicoated sea-bottoms and sea-shores, which 
are now habitable lands, are filled with the detritus ond fragments 
derived from ancient rocks; so in those tracts where there are no 
similar rocks at hand to account for such spolia, we infer that, just ns 
the bottom of the sea has been raised up in one tract into dry 
land, so many of the ancient continents and islands from which 
such rocky fragments were derived, have disappeared and been 
submerged, though others remain above the waters. In this point of 
view the science of geology is true ancient physical geography, 

But to return to the consideration of that glacial condition of the 
surface which geologists are pretty generally agreed upon as having 
been that which immediately preceded the creation of the human 
‘race. Believing, as I now do, that snow and ice formerly covered, 
during the whole year, my native Highlands, as well as the moun- 
tainous parts of England, Wales,t and Ireland, and, further, that 
glaciers descended from the higher grounds into the adjacent 
valleys and to the sea-board, transporting into the sea-bottom great 
blocks os well as enormous accumulations of clay and sand with 
striated d fragments of rocks, constituting the “tll” of Scottish 


Unies: Quartanly Journal Geol, Soe., vol. xii, p. 1854, and other memoirs by 
Mr. Austen. 
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geologists,” I must impress upon you that, in adopting this view, 
you must not embrace the largest portion of the operations of trans- 
port which took place in the glacial period. For, when the ancicnt 
glaciers advanced to the- seas of that glacial epoch, they must 
(as is now taking place on the shores of Greenland) have launched 
from their cliffs huge icebergs, which were floated away by the 
prevailing currents, often to vast distances before they were 
melted. Soin the present day numerous icebergs are wafted for 
hundreds of miles to warmer and southern seas, in which they 
disappear, and strew the surface of the sea-bottom with the blocks 
and pebbles with Which they were loaded, to be mixed up with 
marine shells, sand, and mud. ” 

_ Bimilar accumulations of a former period are called by geologists 
“marine glacial drift;” and, as they are found to be spread over 
wide terrestrial areas, both in low tracts and on hills of some 
altitude, it is clear that such low lands and hills were submerged 
during the mixture of these water-worn materials with sea-shells, 
and have since been elevated from beneath the sea to their present 
' position. The coasts, and some of the bays, of Scotland, and of 
parts of the north of England, North Wales, and Ireland, afford, 
indeed, proofs of the glacial drift with shells lying at various heights 
above the sea up to altitudes of about 1300 feet. 

In no part of Europe, ,however, are the evidences of glacial 
drift and hnge erratic blocks so remarkable as in that enormous 
region over which such wide-spread detritus has beef shed from 
the ancient glaciers of northern Scandinavia and Lapland, and been 
carried, eocentrically, to the shores of the North“Sea—to the heart 
of Russia in Europe—over the plains of Poland—up to the foot of 
the Carpathian Mountains, and finally over all Northern Germany, 
including the kingdom of Prussia. On this point I may refer you 
to the detailed description of this grand phenomenon, given by my- 
colleagues de Verneuil, von Keyserling, and myself, in our large 
volumes on Russia and the Ural Mountains—a work little referred 
to, Lapprebend, by my countrymen, In the map attached to that 
work we laid down for the first time the south-castern, southern, and 
south-western lines to which this, the grandest of all the European 
glacial drifts, extended, when all the kingdoms now covered by it 
must have been beneath the sea. In short, we showed olearly that 
as Sah Se ae Rae soem ee creas 
a a of the Glacial Drift of Scotland,’ by Archibald Geikie, Glasgow, 
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the south of Sweden, as well as Finland, Russia, and all Northern 
Germany, must have been submarine when the erratic blocks de- 
rived from the glaciers of Lapland and the north of Scandinavia 
were floated far away, some of them to distances of 700 or 800 
miles from their original sites." 

When we reflect upon the differences which the map of Europe 
at the period of this translation of glacial detritus must have ex- 
hibited, if:constructed when whole kingdoms wore under the sea, 
and that this grand operation was coincident with the existence 
of species of shells which are still living, and this, too, in the period 
antecedent to the creation of man, the physical geographer naturally 
appeals to the geologist, and craves from him some information as 
to the manner in which these enormous transformations of vast s0a- 
bottoms into plateaux, continents, and islands, may have been 
brought about, 

Now, alihongh all geologists agree that such mutations did take 
Place, we are not of one mind as to the manner in which these 
mighty changes were effected. One school sre that, if 
we extend existing canses backwards into countless ages, their 
effects have been adequate to account for all dhiane Chagnon of sen 
and Jand. On the other hand, there are many practical geologists, 
including myself, who see in most lands, and particularly i in all 
mouniain-chaing, numerous great breaks and frequent inversions 
of pore formations, which are the clearest proofs of violent fracture, 

and which no amount of small and imperceptible risings could 
ever have effected. We therefore infer that some of the changes 
between sea and land, which accompanied and followed the glacial 
period, were, like many that preceded them, suddenly produced. 
Fully admitting that there were long periods of quiescence, during 
which the crust of the earth was subject, as at present, to small im- 
perceptible movements only of elevation and depression, we believe 
that there were also at intervals powerful and sudden upheavals 
and downthrows, accompanied, doubtless, by great translations of 
water, 

As regards the more recent elevations and depressions, we sustain 
this belief by showing that marine remains of the most recent 
tertiary date (the post-pliccene of Lyell) are found at different alti- 
tudes, separated from each other by great intermedial spaces, 
wherein such remains are not traceable or visible. These marine 
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and are rarely if ever seen lying continuously in slopes upon 
a hill .or mountain side, ag if indicating a gradual uprising from 
the sea-shore to their present positions (often upwards of 1000 feet 
above the sea). Had slowly gradual causes been in action only, 
we should surely have seen proofs of the phenomenon by finding the 
MATING Temains sometimes arranged in sloping accumulations, and not 
in terraces or heaps at separate altitudes, which necessarily imply 
sudden jerks or lifts, We further argue, that, if the very slight 
and almost imperceptible movement (and, in some instances, per- 
fect stability, of the present surface of certain tracts during the last 
2000 years) were alone to be appealed to, no conceivable amount 
of time would explain many of the broken features which Nature 


presents to us.* Thus we know, from finding remains and-bones of 


the same species of extinct mammalia in the gravel of Britain and 
the Continent, that at a, geologically speaking, recent period our 
islands were united with France. We also know, from ihe skeletons 
of the great Irish elk, which are found in the bottom of the bogs of 
Treland, and also in the Isle of Man and in Cheshire, that when that 
ercature lived these three islands must have been united. Yet it 
cannot surely be maintained, that by the ordinary action of the sea, 
and a gradual depression of the lands now sunk beneath the Irish 


Channel, England and Ireland were separated since the gigantic . 


elk (Cervus megaceros) inhabited our lands. Nor by such gradual 
agency only can we ever account for the formation of the great 
channel which now separates England from France. 

My firm belief, indced, is, that these separations were effected in 
the first instance by powerful breaks of continuity, caused by much 
grander earthquakes than any of which history affords a record, 
due to expansive internal forces, which gave rise to great up- 
heavals and subsidences in the crust of the earth, In more remote 
periods, or those of older geological date, these forces have, we 
well know, produced still more intense disruptions, and have even 
abruptly thrown enormous masses of hard pebbly sediment under 
the rocks ont of whose detritus they have been dorived. 

But even looking at the mutations which were produced in thé 
comparatively modern glacial period, and in that which immediately 
followed it, I view each of these sea-shell terraces to which I have 








Cesar landed, have not changed their relation to the sea-level since that 
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alluded, and which present themselves at separate levels around 
the coasts of continents and islands, as clear proofs that they were 
nét placed in their present positions by continuous gentle gradual 
movements, but have been, I repeat, heaved up suddenly; such 
movements having been accompanied by powerful translations of 
water, which completed by denudation the work which great earth- 
quakes and dislocations began. 

T must not, however, wander further into such geological con- 
siderations, though I may take leave to say, in reference to the 
former changes of the surface of the globe, that whether we adopt, 
as I do, the theory of furmer, occasional, great paroxysmal distur- 
bances, followed by long periods of quiescence, or that of an uni- 
formity of causation during all ages, I have already said enough 
to show that the sciences of Geology and Geography are insepar- 
ably connected. This subject has, indeed, been well treated lately 
by Professor Ramsay in his published lectures on the Physical 
Geology and Geography of Great Britain.* Such of my hearers as 
wish to follow out this subject, and who have not time to study 
the great works of Lyell on the Principles of Geology, will do 
well to read «a lecture of Professor Ansted, entitled, ‘Tho Correla- 
tion of the Natural History of Sciences,’ in which the author 
happily demonstrates that Geology includes Physical Geography, 
General Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Zoology, and Botany, and 
is therefure a history of Nature during all time. 





ASIA. 


Central Avia.—The southorn portion of Central Asina—a region 
which is peculiarly interesting to British geographers—has recently 
received a valuable illustration throngh the explorations of ML. 
Nicholas Khanikoff and his scientific Russian associates, to which 
some allusion was made in the Address of last year, As an 
expericnced traveller in Persia and Bokhara in previous years, 
M. Khanikoff devotes the first sixiy-cight pages of the work he has 
published toa fair and well-condensed retrospect of the labours of 
his predecessors in the “gah aba qf spare Yeed, Kirman, 
Seistan, and a part of Affgt 3 

‘Among the earliest geographers to ein M. Khanikoff renders 
just tribute, I am glad to see that the names of our countrymen, 
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Fennel and Forster, stand out conspicuously ; the one as the joint 
founder with the celebrated D'Anville of the science of Com- 
parative Geography, the other as the first traveller, in modern 
times, who crossed the Continent of Asia from India to Europe, 
and who did so successfully in the disguise of an Oriental pilgrim, 
In the early part of the present century (1807-9) the French savans 
Dupré, Jaubert, Trézel, and Truilhiet, who were attached to General 
Gardanne’s Mission to Persia; zealously exerted themselves in extend- 
Ing our acquaintance with that country: and shortly afterwards 
further accessions to our knowledge were made by the travels of 
our countrymen, Pottinger and Christie, who were sent to explore 
Southern and Central Persia by my lamented and gifted friend the 
late Sir John Malcolm, when that distinguished man proceeded 
with a brilliant staff of officers from India to counteract French 
influence at the Court of the Shah. Of their travels and observa- 
tions, as well as of the great general work of Malcolm himself, the 
History of Persia,” M. Khanikoff gives a succinct account, Enliven- 
~ ing his recital by allusions to the ‘ Lalla Rookh" of Moore and the 
‘Hadji Baba’ of Morier, he assures us, and competent English 
Orientalists agree with him, that the last is the best work ever 
written, as giving a faithful and vigorous picture of the habits of the 
higher classes in Persia. Returning to pure geography and travels, 
he criticises somowhat severely the memoir and map of Macdonald 
Kinneir, as superficial and devoid of novelty ; but praises highly the 
solid information contained in the rich materials given to us by Sir 
William Ouseley. He also mentions with much commendation the 
numerous geographical data and positive observations of Baillie 
Fraser and the acumen of Arrowsmith in preparing his map. Ho 
then shows how the lamented and gifted Arthur Conolly, from 
his more perfect acquaintance with the language of the natives, 
surpassed in many respects all his predecessors—especially in his 
faithful sketch of the social condition of the people. In one of 
his earlier expeditions, M. Khanikoff knew Conolly well; and 
quitted Bokhara only forty days before that unfortunate officer, and 
his companion, Colonel Stoddart, were assassinated by order of the 
M. Khanikoff next speaks of another of our English enterprising 
heroes, my dear friend Alexander Burnes, who formerly so captivated 
us by his lively and intelligent communications, and from whose 
flying notes Arrowsmith was enabled to construct the map of those 
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countries which for a long time was our only authority, This 
refrospect of the labours of British explorers and geographers will 
be read with pleasure. 

Turning to other labourers, M. Khanikoff considers the maps of 
4immermann to be complicated and confused. The Russian mathe- 
matician Lemm is then brought out, and the vast nomber of his 
astronomical observations, his lines of march through Persia, as 
well as his determination of the heights of the mountains, are 
noticed. He informs us, that, in a journey of thirteen months, 
Lemm determined 129 geographical points, over 10 degrees of Inti- 
tude and 15 degrees of longitude; cighty-three stations of obser- 
vation being in Persia, 

The admirable grouping of the labours of these travellers by the 
lamented Carl Ritter, particularly in regard to the southern 
parts of the interior of Asia as given in hia eighth volume, is 
deservedly praised as the best type of descriptive geography; and I 
specially recommend those pages of M. Khanikoff (44 to 55) to the 
perusal of such of my associates as desire to seize the salient points 
ef the writings of that great Prussian geographer and excellent - 
man, Hitter, . 

As to the *Asio Centrale,’ that striking work of my illustrious 
friend Alexander von Humboldt, and which I duly analysed in 
former volumes of our Journal, M. Khanikoff alludes but little to 
it, since it searcely touches upon Persin and Khorasean, On the 
other hand, he expatiates on the more recent military operations in 
Central Asia, such as the Shah of Persia’s advance upon Herat, the 
Russian efforts to reach Khiva, and the English expedition to Cabul, 
showing how much geographical science has benefitted by such 
movements, though in a military point of view they were real 
disasters, We thus have references to the labours of Major D'Arcy 
Todd, who travelled from Teheran by Herat, Candshar and Cabul 
to Simla, and was subsequently for some years stationed at Herat 
as our Envoy; and we have notices also of Major Todd's assistants, 
James Abbott and Richmond Shakespeare, both of whom passed 
from Herat by Khiva and Orenburg to the Russian capital; the 
journey of the Intter officer having been recorded at the time in 
oar Journal. ; 

Not omitting to notice the value of the astronomical and hypeo- 
metrical observations of Major Gough, published in 184], M. 
Khanikoff further attaches much importance to data sceumulated 
by Edward Conolly (brother of the traveller) in Western Afghan- 
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istan, and particularly in regard to the form of the great Inke Ha- 
moun in Seistan. : 

After an analysis and criticism of the labours of Ferrier and Keith 
Abbott, and due seference to the 25th volume of our Society's 
Journal, in which the tours of tho last of these travellers are pub- 
lished, he speaks of the extraordinary journey said to have been 
performed by a French officer by the head-waters of the Heri-rud to 
Herat, which, if it be an authentic narrative, is deserving of tho 
highest admiration. 

Having thus given a succinct analysis, in chronological order, of 
recent travels in Centml Asia, showing what French and English 
travellers had respectively accomplished, and how his countryman 
Lemm was the first to furnish solid materials for the construction 
of a map of Eastern Persia, M. Khanikoff points out how much 
remained to be done before a correct iden could be formed of the 
physical features of this region. In order, therefore, to obtain a 
somewhat better acquaintance with the great terraces at the foot of 
the mountains, with tho hydrography of the country, the structure 
and direction of the mountain-chains, the fauna, flora, and ethno- 
graphy of the region, as well ns to make observations on terrestrial 
magnetism and heat, he proposed that a scientific expedition should 
be formed in Russia. His proposal was willingly embraced by the 
Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg; and, aided by men 
distinguished in astronomy, botany, geology, and topography, M. 
Khanikof& was himsclf named chief of the Commission, For this 
station his previous journeys and experience in the East had 
thoronghly qualified him ; for, besides having resided during many 
years in the North of Persia, he had been in one expedition the 
companion of that great. botanist the late M. Lehmann, and at 
another period he had been, as before said, the friend and colleague 
of our unfortunate countrymen Conolly and Stoddart, at Bokhara, 

In the volume already published, and which can only be con- 
sidered as a prelude to the rich materials which are to follow, M, 
Khanikoff gives us a sketch of the whole line of march of the 
Russian scientific Commission eastward into northern Khorassan, 
then across part of Affghanistan to Herat, and thence into Seistan 
on the borders ef Beloochistan, and further by Nilo, across the 
great saline desert of Lout, to Kerman, Having sent observers to 
Tebes and other places, he returned by Ardckin to Teheran, In 
pernsing the sketch of the difficulties which he had to overcome in 
transporting his small party across certain tracts, particularly the 
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preat saline and waterless desert called Lont, the reader cannot but 
ba forcibly impressed with the enormous difficulty, if not, indeed, 
the impossibility, of moving any regular modern army, with its 
baggage, artillery, and commissariat, across such regions; and this 
may afford some comfort to those persons who have been needlessly 
alarmed at the bugbear of a Russian overland invasion of British 
India with a vast host! 

As the small map which accompanies his memoir is very clear 
and satisfactory, and is eswentially a great improvement upon the 
previous mapa of these tracts, we have to thank M. Khanikoff for this 
instalment of a work, the first sketches of which were laid before 
British geographers by himself, at the Oxford Meeting of the 
British Association (1860), 

The western portions of Persia, and much of the region to the 
south of the Caucasus, had been well examined by our carly 
Medallist Sir H. Rawlinson and others, including General Monteith; 
but the geography of Southern and Eastern Porsia, and the adjacent 
countrics, has been infinitely better defined by the rbosearches of 
M. Khanikoff and his party than by his precursors. 

In a’short time it is to be hoped that vory valuahis: additions to 
our scqnaintance with the geography of Western Persia will also 
be made by the publication of the labours of Lieutenant Glascott, 
E.X., Who was employed as surveyor from 1849 to 1853 with the 
Anglo-Russian Commission, appointed to fix the delimitation of the 
Tureo-Persian frontier from the mouth of the Euphrates to Mount 
Ararat; and who has been occupied ever since, in conjunction with 
his Russian colleague, in laying down the result of the survey on a 
map of enormous dimensions, and containing the correction of the 
geographical positions of many places to the east and west of that 
hitherto ill-determined frontier, The frontier of Persia in the 
opposite or south-eastern direction seems to have been of an 
equally uncertain nature, and at various periods to have eneroached 
considerably upon Beloochistan. Of that region, and particularly 
as regards the northern const of the Indian Ocean, we have acquired 
information, which is quite fresh, from the journey of Major 
Goldsmid, of which I have elsewhere spoken. In his examination 
of the particular track along which the electric telegraph which is 
fo connect British India with London, will pass, that officer has 
ascertained that several of the rivers and other geographical points 
have been very inaccurately placed on all former maps. In fat, 
although Pottinger, Masson and others have travelled extensively 
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in Beloochistan Proper, and although we have marched an army 
through the province and still retain a Resident at its capital, we 
were very ignorant of the sterile region which forms its southern 
shores, and which is governed by petty chiefs under the suzerainty 
of the Khan of Kelat, 

Proposed New Route to British India,—In the preceding notice of the 
character of Lord Gifford, 1 have specially alluded in a-note to the 
striking photographs of the Himalayan and Cashmirian regions by 
his Lordship'’s brother, Lord William Hay. After a long resi- 
dence in the mountainous parts. of India, and a frequent inter- 
course with travellers from the north-west, or the countries of 
Pokhara, Kashgar, Ladak, &c., Lord William contemplates a 
return to his post by an overland route which no ono individual, 
and certainly no European, has yet followed. If he can meet 
with the protection of the Tuasian Government, he would 
take the line across Siberia, followed by the lamented Atkingon 
—t.«. by Nijni Novgorod, Ekaterinburg, Omsk, Semipalatinsk, 
Kopal to Issyk-kul. He caloulatos that he might reach that 
distant place in fifty-two days’ travelling from Nijni Novgorod, 
or say in two months. From Issyk-kul to Kashgar is only 250 
miles, and allowing for every difficulty he assigns to this march 
fifteen days; from Kashgar to Le by Yarkand, he gives thirty-six 
‘days, and from Le to Kungur in Cashmere fifteen days, or in the 
whole about four months, 

Now, Lord William Hay is not a wild schemer, but a prac. 
tised traveller—one of the four brothers of that family * who have 
traversed the Himalaya to the plains of Thibet. After fourteen 
years’ residence in those mountains and in Cashmere, and after 
obtaining for us all the real intelligence we possess respecting the 
fate of poor Adolf Schlagintweit at Kashgar, he has well weighed 
the possible obstacles to such an enterprise. He knows that tho 
present political state of affairs in the region of Kashgar and Yarkand 
8 Very different from what it was when Adolf Schlagintweit was 
assassinated ; and he also infers that in the journey from Issyk-kul or 





ho would have great advantages if furnished with Imperial pass- 
ports and support. I need not say that, as I warmly approve the 
bold project, I will do all in my power to induce the Imperial 
Government to enable this enlightened British nobleman to execute 
a journey which has never been performed by any European, and 
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which, if he passed over the Karakorum into Cashmere, would unite 
in one long chain the old route of Marco Polo with the journeys of 
modern travellers who have hitherto vainly endeavoured to pass 
from the east to west or from west to cast in those latitudes. 

Jadian Naoy,—On the 50th of oor of the present year the Indian 
Navy ceased to exist; the Commodore's broad pendant having beon 
hauled down at Bombay on that day. I cannot, therefore, allow 
this oceasion to pass without making some allusion to the debt 
which geography owes to the officers of that distinguished service. 
The war servioes of the Indian Navy in Burmah, China, and Persia, 
as well as tho beneficial and enduring results of its repression of 
‘piracy and the slave-trade are well known. These services have 
heen varied, honourable, and useful; but, in the eyes of geogra- 
phers, the wide-spread and lasting utility of the excellent surveys 
made by officers of the Indian Navy on the coasts of India and 
Arabia, in the Persian Gulf, and in the Red ‘Bea, on tho consts 
of China and Cochin China, hold an equally prominent place; 
nor as a geologist can I omit to call to your recollection the 
admirablo momoirs of Dr. Carter on the structure and fossils 
of the coasts of the Persian Gulf, In the abolition of the Indian 
Navy, the Bombay Geographical Society will, I fear, sustain a 
loss which it will not be easy to replace; while the numerous 
able papers scattered through our own volumes, by Kempthorne, 
Selby, and other officers of that service, remind us that we are 
sharers in tho loss, I trust, however, although their honoumble 
career in the Indian Navy has come to o close, that many of the 
gallant officers who composed it will still be enabled to render their 
great ability as surveyors and explorers available for the advance=- 
ment of geographical science. 

Telegraphic Communication by Land and by Sea. —Two years have 
elapged since Sir Henry Rawlinson brought under the considera- 
tion of this Society the importance of constructing an overland tele- 
graphic communication with India, and pointed out how far the worl 
had already proceeded, and the track which ought to be followed in 
completing the remainder of the linc. Ho justly observed, that 
the Hoyal Geographical Society would do itself honour by encou- 
ruging this great work. At that time, however, no one had accu- 
rately examined the nature of the country of Mekran at the head of 
tho Indian Sea, which lics bitween the British Indian frontier, 
near Kurrachee, and the mouth of the Persian Gulf.) -That task 
has been now accomplished by Major Goldsmid, who has shown 
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that there are no real physical or political obstacles throughout the 
tract in question; the greater part of which is tributary to the 
Khan of Beloochistan, the western portion only being subject to the 
influence of Persia. I have elsewhere alluded to the sketch of 
Major Goldsmid as making ta acquainted with a tract, which, 
thongh it was, in days of yore, the scene of great events, had so 
passed into oblivion that, save for the unpublished notice of it by 
one Englishman, a Mr. Macleod, who traversed a portion of it only, 
the nature of the country was quite unknown to us; the position 
even of the rivers which flow into the sea having bétn most incor- 
rectly laid down on all our maps. The search for the best line for 
the construction of the most comprehensive civilizer of modern 
days, the Electric Telegraph, has thus called once more into 
prominent notice a region, the shores of which, in all probability, 
were coasted by the ships of Solomon when trading to Ophir, and 
the interior of which was undoubtedly traversed by the armies of 
Alexander the Great. 

The direction of the whole of this telegraphic communication, 
which is to be in part submarine, has fortunately been placed under 
the management of Colonel Patrick Stewart, an officer of the 
Indian Army, signally distingnished by the great ability and intre- 
pidity with which he rapidly constructed those linea of telegraph 
in India, during the late rebellion of the native army, which were 
of such essential service to Lord Clyde. 

Colonel Patrick Stewart, who has personally examined a grent 
portion of the line, including the coast of Mekran, informs me that 
the first link of the chain between India and Europe is that to 
which I have just alluded os having been explored by Major 
Goldsmid. This section, from Kurrachee to Gwadel, measures 
about 400 miles, and along a considerable portion of it, 250 miles 
from Kurrachee, telegraphic stations have already been crocted. 
From Gwadel the Line becomes submarine for about 400 miles as 
far as the Arnbian headland called Ras-al-Jebel, at the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf, from which station another submarine stretch of 
450 miles will bring the telegraph to the port of Bushire, whence 
the land-line will branch off, passing through Shiraz and Ispahan 
to Teheran and eventually to Constantinople. A branch-line is 
also to be extended from Teheran to Baghdad, which will provide 
a secondary or alternative means’ of communicating between 
Baghdad and Bushire. The principal and more direct line, how- 
ever, between these points, is that which it is proposed to carry out 
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by means of a submarine stretch of 170 miles, from Bushire to Fao, 
at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab river, and thence, by land, 
through Bassorah and along the western bank of the Euphrates, to 
ancient Babylon and Baghdad. The line from Baghdad to Con- 
stantinople, which was constructed some years back by British 
officers and workmen at the expense of the Turkish Government, 
continues in good working order, and telegraphic messages aro 


which is more than two-thirds of the entire distance to Indian, | 
I further learn from Colonel Stewart that the ships from which 
the submarine cable will be laid are to leave England in July, 
and that the operation of submerging it will commence about 
the middle of November, and be terminated in December. It 1s 
also confidently expected that the land-line from Fao to Baghdad 
will be speedily finished, and that a direct and through communi- 
cation from London to Caleutta will thus be for the first time 
established before our next Anniversary Meeting. Further, it is 
calculated that the alternative line through Persia will also be 
finished in the spring of next year, and that a double means will 
be thne afforded of communicating with our great Indian Empire. 
While enterprise and capital are thus employed in connecting 
England with India, one of our associates, Mr, C. M. Grant, who 
recently contributed an instructive sketch of his travels from China 
to Siberia, across the Desert of Gobi, is now actively employed in 
tho endeavour to induce the Government of Russia to establish a 
telegraphic communication between Kiachta and Pekin, and even, 
if possible, so to extend the Siberian line eastwards as to reach the 
shores of the Sea of Ochotsk, whenes to the continent of Hiuasian 
North America tho transit requires a short submarine stretch only. 
There can be little doubt that, independent of other con ideratic 
this would be the line of all others by which Europe and America 
can. best interchange messages, Should such and other enter- 
prises like these succeed, men, even of my own Age, may live to 
find the electric spark carrying knowledge in a few minutes round 
the globe, and enabling us even to converse with our countrymen 
at the antipodes, Already af attempt is being made to put us in 
djrect communication with Australia; Mr. F. Gisborne, brother of 
the late Sir Lionel Gisborne, being engaged in an attempt to 
organize a telegraphic service from Calcutta, through Burnmah and 
the Malay peninsula to Singapore, and thence to Batavia, Soom- 
baya, Timor, and North Australia, vid Melville Island. | 
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Whilst the physical geographers sure to acquire fresh know- 
ledge by the examination of distant lands over which telegraphic 
wires have been, or are about to be laid down, and that submarine 
cables are in action in seas of such limited dimensions as the Medi- 
terranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, let ua not despair of 
obtaining such a better acquaintance with the bottom of the great 
ocean which separates Europe from America, as will greatly 
obviate tho difficulties which have hitherto impeded the successful 
accomplishment of the grandest of all the submarine telegraphs 
which have been proposed. To this point I next direct your 
attention. 

North Atlantic Sea-Bed.—In contributing to our better acquaint- 
ance with the natural history of the sea, as ascertained during the 
voyage of H.M.S. Bulldog, under the command of Sir Leopold 
McClintock, Dr, Wallich * produced, by soundings at great depths, 
excellent materials to enable men of science to appreciate more 
correctly than before, the feasibility of laying down o submarine 
telegraph between Ireland and North America, Extending tho 
Bathymetrical limits of animal life in the ocean to the great depth 
of 7500 fect, or 14 mile, beneath its surface, and working out accu- 
tate data as to the varied condition of the sea-bottom at different 
depths, he was well qualified to propose to our Council a scheme 
for such a systematic survey of the sea and sea-bed between Ireland 
and Newfoundland, as might lead to the laying on a sound basis a 
submarine telegraphic cable between the two countries. 

Attributing the fears and doubts as to a successful issue of tho 
schemes put forth chiefly to the inadequate methods hitherto 
employed in examining the sea-bed by the rapid transit of our sur- 
voying ships, and by soundings taken on one line only at great 
distances apart, Dr. Wallich proposed that a much closer search 
should be made before telegraphic cables were lowered into un- 
known depths, ond laid across submarine hills, gorges, and valleys, 
the irregularity of whose forms, us existing between the points 
hitherto sounded, might prove to be enormous. He argued that a 
foll and proper submarine search was os essential a preliminary to 
a rational scheme of laying down a telegraphic cable, as a survey of 
the outlines of land was requisite for the engineer before he couljl 
accurately define the best and safest line to be followed by a rail- 
road. 


* See [r, Wallich's aay published with the, sanction of the Toda of the 
Admiralty, entitled ‘The North Atlantic Sea-Bed." London, 1842, Van Voorst. 
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Being of opinion that such an effort wus well worthy of their 
encouragement, the Council of our Society supported the project of 
Det Wallich, not only in the belief that its execution must throw 
much light on this interesting branch of physical geography, but 
would also develope various phenomena of great interest in natural 
history, geology, meteorology, and physics, On my own part, 
being very desirous of seeing so noble an exercise of the searching 
powers of this great maritime nation set on foot under the manage- 
ment of so energetic a naturalist as Dr. Wallich, I earnestly 
recommended its adoption to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
But, as the project matured, it speedily appeared that Dr. Wallich 
required two steamers for the effectual survey in question, which 
demand was considered to be too heavy at a moment when few 
vessels could be spared from our naval reserves; and hence the 
consideration of the subject has, for the present, been dropped. 
I hope, however, that in more quiet times a complete submarine 
survey of the Atlantic will be carried out, by the joint operations 
of nations on bofh sides of that ocean; and when that day arrives, I 
trust that the project of Dr. Wallich, with all his ingenious appli- 
ances, will obtain the countenance of the public, Just as in. an 
earlier stage it has met with the approbation of the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Japan.—The privilege accorded by treaty to the British Minister 
in Japan to travel through the empire has been taken advantage of 
by Sir Rutherford Alcock, who during a journey of thirty-two days 
traversed the island of Kiusiu and a great part of Niphon. Tn the 
interesting paper which was read to the Society, much light was 
thrown upon parts of the country heretofore but little known, 
Although Dutch Missions had occasionally gone overland from 
Nagasaki in Kiusiu to Yeddo in Niphon, their opportunities for 
observation were nocessarily limited, owing to the rigour of the 
surveillance to which they were subjected by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Inthe case of our Minister these rules were relaxed; and, 
although a good deal of jealousy was frequently manifested by the 
officials, we have acquired a great deal of most valuable and useful 
knowledge. ‘The part of the road leading from Osaca to Yoddo, 
and which avoids Miako, traversed by Sir Rutherford, has, so for 
as we are aware, not been travelled over by any European ; tho. 
Dutch Missions always following the route through Minako since. 
the expulsion of the Portngueso and Spaniards more than two 
centuries ago, We have also had a short paper from Mr. Oliphant, 
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giving some account of the island of Tsusims, a spot which was 
visited by Europeans for the first time in the spring of 1861; and. 
which derives its importance no less from its geographical posi- 
tion than from the magnificent and deep harbour which it has 
been discovered to possces. 

" In spite of these additions to our information of the geography of 
Japan, there is still much to be done. ‘The whole northern and 
eastern portion of the central island of Niphon is still unexplored, 
the large island of Sikck haa not yet been visited; while of the 
northern island of Yesso, which contains a larger superficies than 
Ireland, we know nothing beyond the observations made by Mr. 
Pemberton Hodgson during a very limited tour from Hakodadi. 
The interior, which is supposed to be uninhabited, is still a sealed 
book, It isto be hoped that no political difficulties will arise, to 
put a stop to the interesting work of exploration in a country 
which affords such a wide field for the labours, not only of geogra- 
phers, but of men of science generally. 

Mezico.—A good addition to the valuable descriptions of Humboldt 
respecting the meteorology of this country as dependent on its 
physical structure and outline has been recently published by 
M. Henri de Sanssuro of Geneva. Visiting Mexico before the 
French invasion the author has, notwithstanding the continual 
interruptions to the prosecution of travel caused by the civil wars 
which desolated that interesting region, succeeded in sketching i 
a very clear manner the great features, and also in explaining the 

South America, Peru.—Don Antonio Raimondy, who has been 
occupied for two years in exploring that part of the valley of the 
Amazons, and of its tributaries the Huallaga and Ucayali, which is 
comprised within the Republic of Peru, has recently published a 
valuable geographical work, with maps, which has incrensed our 
knowledge of thnt vast but little known region. Another Pernvian 
geographer, Don Mariano Paz Soldan, whose brother's work, ‘Geo 
grafin del Peru,’ has recently beon presented to the library of this 
Society, is now preparing in Parisa large map of Peru, together with 
a volume of plans and views. 

Mr. I. Clements Markham, while employed by the Indian Govern- 
ment in superintending the collection of seeds and plants of the 
quinine-yieldipg Cinchonm in 1860, explored the courses of two 
of the principal sources of the great River Purns, one of the most 
important but least known of the tributaries of the River Amazons, 
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for a considerable distance, and thus added to the geographical 
_ information which he had previously collected during his travels 
itt 1853 respecting this almost unknown part of South America.*, 

Brazil,—Mr, H. W. Bates, the former companion of Mr, Wallace, 
who, a3 a most enterprising naturalist and ethnologist, has recently 
become known to the public through his excellent new work, ‘The 
knowledge of the main stream of that great river from Ega to its 
month, and of some portions of its tributary the Tapajos. 

Australia —Much as had been accomplished in preceding years 
by the bold explorers of the interior of Australia, the past y in, if 
possible, still more remarkable in the amount of satisfactory resulta, 
as obtained by the journeys of McDouall Stuart, Landsborough, 
McKinlay, and Walker. To the progress of these adventurous men 
I last year adverted in the Address of Lord Ashburton ; and now it 
is my pleasing duty to record their great success. On former 
occasions, after admiring many of the earlier intrepid researches, 
we had to mourn over the logs of that great traveller Leichhardt: 
and, in honouring Burke and Wills as being the first to reach 
the Gulf of Carpentaria by a direct route from Victoria, we, alas! 
could only revere the memories of those and other noble fellows, 
who had sacrificed their lives in the canse of geographical dis- 
covery. On the present occasion, however, the enterprises of the 
travellers have happily not been attended with any loss.of life, whilst 
the objects in view have all been satisfactorily acoomplished, 

To begin with the last exploits of our former medallist, MeDonall 
Siuart—and for which the late Governor of the colony of South Aus- 
tralia, Sir Richard MacDonnell, claims the blue riband of Australian 
exploration. No one can peruse the diary of Stuart's last journey from 
Adelaide on the southern to Van Diemen Gulf on the northern shore, 
without admiring the steady perseverance with which, in his laut as 
in his first expedition, he overcame all the natural obstacles opposed 
to his progress. Thus, we mark with approbation his repeated and 
toilsome efforts to penetrate through a thick, waterless, central forest 
to the north-west. For, if those efforts had succeeded, he would pro- 
bably have reached the sea at the mouth of the northern Victoria,t 
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“ The volume which Mr. Markham has published descriptive of bia last 
travels has been received with favour by the public, as embracing much tpte- 
resting history of the native Peruvians with which we were unacquainted whilst 
his suncessful cssful translation of various species of the Cinchona plants to Tada, and 
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or that position to which I have twice adverted in previous Anni- 
versary Addresses as the situation of all others on the northern coast - 
best suited in my opinion for the establishment of a new colony, 
There are, indeed, physico-geographical causes which acoount for 
the salubrity of that intertropical station, and to these I ehall allude 
in the sequel. This was the tract to which Stuart evidently im- 
tended to proceed, He was, however, driven from his endeavour 
to reach the sea-shore nearest to himat the head of Queen's Channel, 
and was compelled to take a due northerly route, which necessarily 
brought him to the sea on a much more eastern meridian. There 
the land runs out towards the equator in a broad promontory (the 
Ambheim Land of maps), which, though indented by fine bays, 
can scarcely be expected to offer the same advantages of climate 
and productiveness as the tract at the mouth of the northern 
Victoria, Still, as the route to it from South Australia has been 
shown to be practicable, even this district, in nearly 12° a. lat, 
will, it appears, be soon occupied. By a recent letter from Mr, 
Finke; of Adelaide, I learn that already a private company had 
heen formed there for the purpose of transporting, in April of this 
year, sheep, cattle, and horses to the nowly-discovered lands im 
Van Diemen Gulf, whilst a vessel with ample supplies will be 
sent round to meet the new settlers. This commencemfnt will, Ll 
trust, induce Her Majesty's Government to take decisive steps as to 
the method by which this independent body of settlers and others 
who may join them are to be governed. 
The knowledge we previously possessed, that the colonists of - 
Jneensland were rapidly pushing on their settlements towards the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria has been recorded in the despatches 
of Sir George Bowen, and enlarged upon by the Secretary of the 
Colony, Mr. Herbert, during his recent visit to the mother country. 
Before these facts transpired Sir Charles Nicholson, on his last return 
from Australia, pointed out, in a well-argued document addressed to 
Her Majesty's Secretary for the Colonies, of which I have seen 8 
copy, that large portions of Northern Australia would assuredly be 
soon occupied by migratory bands of colonists. He therefore ealled 
the attention of Her Majesty's Secretary of State to the confusion and 
disasters which would follow, if neithor law nor system were esta- 
blished by Imperial authority for the government of such broad lands. | 
Sir Charles Nicholson has, I think, successfully shown that any 
colony on the North coast, or even at the head of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, would be much too distant from Queensland or South Australia 
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to be governed with effect from either Brisbane or Adelaide. And 

‘nqy that the colonists from Adelaide are really about to establish 
themselves in the distant Van Diemen Bay, the very case suggested 
by him has occurred and some action will, I trust, be taken by 
the Imperial authority. Tho establishment of a separate colony 
on the North coast of Australia has so long been advocated by 
myself, whether for commercial purposes or for political and 
maritime considerations, that I rejoice in having lived to seo the 
dawn of the realisation of this great object, The subject is 
now about to be brought in a striking manner under the notice of 
our rulers, who, at no cost to the-mother country, have simply 
to give titles to the possession of rich lands, the sale of which, 
as Sir Charles Nicholson’ shows, will speedily far more than 
remunerate the «mall outlay which is called for in the outset of 
such an organisation. 

But, whilst the success of any settlement on the north const 
isa problem about to be solved, I must again express my regret 
that the Queen's Channel, at the south-cast end of Cambridge 
Gulf, and at the mouth of the northern Victoria, should not have 
been the spot whereon the first experiment was to be tried by the 
settlers. The deeply-embayed position of that site, and the simple 
fact of its being 4 degrees further removed from the Equator, as 
well as being bounded by large masses of plateau-land, fairly entitle 
us to believe that such a situation would be much more likely to 
. gsoure the health and well-being of the scttlers than the Van Die- 
men Gulf of old navigators, which is about two hundred miles more 
northward, and on the verge of the heated Indian Ocean. lt is true 
that Van Diemen Gulf is protected from the storms and tornadoes 
by Melville Island and the Coburg peninsula, on which our former 
ill-selected and exposed station of Port Essingtop was placed; but 
still this first experiment would have been more likely to succeed, 
especially if the mouth of the Victoria had beon the site chosen. 

In comparing new maps of Australian with those of older dato, I 
find, on referring to the publications of the Society for the Diffision 
of Useful Knowledge, that, in their Atlas issued in 1844, Australia 
is defined as consisting of the colonies of New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Port Phillip, South Anstralia, West Australia, and” 
‘North Australia. The first, or our oldest settlement, has now had 
taken from.it the region known to former geographers as the More- 
ton Bay Settlement, which has expanded into the vast and flourish- 
ing colony of Queensland (of which hereafter); Van Dieman’s Land 
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has become Tasmania; Port Phillip, then holding population of 
3000 only, has swollen into the rich auriferous land of Victoria, with 
its grand commercial city of Melbourne; and, whilet West and 
Sonth Australia have both largely increased in size and importance, 
the so-called colony of “ North Australia” has disappeared from all 
our maps as an unknown territory ! Yet, on the very map to which 
I have alluded, the great headland to which MeDouall Stuart has 
” found his way from the south, has on it, besides the name of Arn- 
heim Land, the following words engraved in large letters, “* Colony 
of North Australia, established 1838." In the legend of the map no 
population is indeed affixed to it; but now, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, a few spirited Australian colonists are about 
to revive the forgotten name of the “ Colony of North Australia.” * 
- This result will, indeed, be accelerated by the wise suggestion 
of the Governor of Queensland as now adopted by Her Majesty's 
Secretary for the Colonies, that a commercial and careening maritime 
station be established at Port Albany, near Cape York, at the north- 
eastern extremity of this vast country, In a letter to myself, dated 
November 19, 1862, Sir G. Bowen, after describing lis voyage of 
exploration of all the north-castern coast, and showing from the 
experience of the naval authority, how a safe passage for steamers 
may always be made within the great Barrier Reef, says of Port 
Albany, * that itis perhaps dostined one day to be the Singapore of 
Australia.” Well may wo anticipate such a result when we mark 
the extraordinarily rapid progress of that flourishing new colony — 
of Queensland. In a recent despatch to the Duke of Neweastle 
attention of his Grace to the progress and present condition of the 
colony, which, as now defined, has a surface nearly six times 
greater than that of the United Kingdom, and the very craxing 
grounds of which are about twice as large as the British Isles; to 
say nothing of the tructs peculiarly adapted for the growth of cotton. 
The map which is attached to the Colonial Almanac of Queens- 
lan@ is worthy of commendation as being a correct delineation of 
the boundariesand divisions of a country which its accomplished 
Governor considers to be “undoubtedly the most favoured in soil 
and climate of all the provinces of the British empire” (Letter to 
the Duke of Newcastle, 8th Jan., 1563). 
. i write eaten Ei : a af 
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recent exploits of Landsborough; McKinlay, and Walker. Last 
year we had, alas! to mourn over the deaths of those noble fellows, 
Burke and Wills, who were the first to go from Victoria to the sen 
at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and lost their lives on their 
return, Well may the motto “ Proemiando incitat " bé applied to the 
legislature and inhabitants of Victoria, who have done infinite arecas 
to themselves in removing the remains of those geographical martyrs 
from the sands where they lay, and in sslstcne oe aunties 
memory at the metrépolis from which they proceeded. 

Tt is indeed cheering to the heart of every geographer and 
traveller to read the accounts given by the press of Melbourne of 
the depth of feeling exhibited by the Governor, Sir H. Barkly, the 
Legislature, as well as by the crowds of the inhabitants who camo 
together to do honour to the deceased explorers, when monuments 
wore raiged to their memory. 

To determine with precision the tracks followed by the deceased 
travellers, and to define the amount of good country for settle- 
mont in the region so properly named by Sir H. Barkly “ Burke's 
Land," three of the Colonial Governments have been rivalling each 
other. In tho first place, it was as just as it was honourable to the 
rich colony of Victoria, that she should take the lead in the ‘enden- 
vour to afford succour to the expedition of Burkeand Wills. Accord- 
ingly, the ship Victoria, under the command of Captain Norman, 
was despatched with supplies to the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria; 
whilst arrangements were made with the Government of (Queens- 
land for the transmission by the sume vessel of a party to explore 
inland under an able and experienced surveyor, Mr, Landsborough: 
It was also further arranged that Mr. Walker should, with hid 
native mounted police (all bushmen), traverse the country between 
Brishano and the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Tho ship- 
wreck which befell the Fjrefy, conveying Landsborongh and his 
party through ‘Torres Straits, and the riskful but successful opera. 
tion by which the water-logged tender was tugged round thé 
headland and brought up to the mouth of the Albert River, at the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, have been already recorded. It 
was then that the researches of Landsborough commenced ; and, 
though the primary object of the Victorian expedition for the relief 
of Burke and Wills waa, alas! frustrated by the deaths of those 
gallant men, the the subsequent results were in the end most satis 
factory. For, by those researches we now clearly know that the 
territory at the head of the ee 
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rectly named the “ Plains of Promise,”—a land not too hot, aceord- 
ing to Landsborough, for British colonization. Realising the 
truthfulness of the records of Burke and Wills as to the vast tracts 
of good land, we may be assured that that region will be soon 
ocoupied by our settlers; for Landsborough has told us, and 
McKinlay has confirmed it, that the country south of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria is a land rich im herbage, and well fitted for the pas- 
turing of horses, horned cattle, and sheep—the plains being as 
fattening as any he had ever seen in Australia, and the climate as 
cool as in many parts where wool is profitably grown (seo ' Sydney 
Herald,’ Jan. 21, 1863). 

Woe may also rejoice in the fact recorded by the Exploration 
Committee of the Royal Survey of Victoria, “that the explorers of 
the Victorian Expedition were the means of openmg out 4 path 
from the southern settlements to the northern shores, which they 
hope will at no distant day be made available for telegraphic com- 
munication, by way of Batavia and India, with the mother country.” 
'The realisation and complete establishment of such facts are in 
great measure due to the sagacious and trustworthy explorer, Mr. 
Landsborough. The son of an accomplished Scottish naturalist, 
who was an ornament of the Presbyterian Church; Mr, Landsborough 
was so cducated that he possessed all the groundwork for success. 
After first exploring for 200 miles to the south-west, he took 
up the return line of Burke and Wills, and first following up the 
Flinders River south-castward, he crossed the dividing ground and 
descended along the banks of the Thomson, and was oy his march 
for Burke's depét, when, aware of the insufficiency of his provisions, 
he turned to the east and south, until he struck the River Warrego, 
which he followed to its junction with the Darling above Fort Burke. 
1 must refer you to the cheering despatch of the Governor of Vie- 
toria, Sir H, Barkly, recently read before the Society, for con- 





vincing proof, that Mr. Landsborough has practically accelerated — 


in a remarkable degree the formation of a northern settlement. 
Gedkraphically he has taught us that Sturt’s desert extends 
but little to the east, and that between it and the foot of the 
Eastern Cordilleras there is a vast, rich, and well-watered pastoral 
country. . 

Already stock had been driven from New South Wales to these 
new grounds, and the public press of Victoria predicts that in a 
year all the region to the east of 140° © long. will be mapped out 
and occupied for grazing purposes. The prospect of easy access 
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to the sea is also a great attraction to squatters; and it is even said 
that plana have been already drawn for the construction of a city 
ut-the mouth of the Albert on the Gulf of Carpentaria! In short, 
Mr. Landsborough declared, at a public dinner given to him at 
Sydney, and at which the Governor, Sir John Young, presided, that 
if he were going to Carpentaria with stock, he should consider the 
worst of the journey over when he came to the head of that Gulf. — 

The journey of Mr, Frederick Walker, with his native bushmen, 
or mounted police, to the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, thence 
up the Flinders, and eventually to the north-east, at Port Denison in 
the colony of Queensland, haa been productive of some satisfactory 
results, Thus, he made out that it was near the mouth of the 
Flinders River that Burke and Wills had made their last camps. 
He also informs us, in laying down the course of the Flinders and 
Norman rivers, that, although there are fertile plains at some 
distance from them, the valleys in which they flow are subject to 
extensive inundations, 

It is due to Mr, Walker to say, that, in parts of his course, he 
made such astronomical observations os enable us to determine the 
true course of the Flinders River. Nor must his observations upon 
the heat of the climate be lost sight of, when we desire to estimate 
the probability of the success of British settlements." We have yet, 
however, to learn the duration of the heat in these regions, and to 
what extent it is tempered by night breezes and by rains. 

On these subjects wo have a third good authority in that of 
McKinlay, who, after great exertions, reached the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria from Adelaide in South Australia, and eventually emerged in 
the northern paris of the colony of Queensland. To the earlier 
efforts of this bold explorer, as organised under the government of 
Sir Richard McDonnell, allusion was made in the Anniversary 
Address of last year, when, in aiding my predecessor, I spoke of 
Mr. McKinlay'’s discovery of the relics of an Englishman, which 
have since. been ascertained to be those of Gray. From that scene 
of misfortune, near Cooper Creek, McKinlay’s course was first to 
the » w.s.W.; then making a deflection to the east, on account of great 
floods, he took a course nearly north until he reached the mouth. 
of the Flinders River in the Gulf of Carpentaria, whence, deviating 
© Since this Address was r , U have seen Mr. Bourse, the com tne ee 
eee 
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to the £.5.%., he ended his trying journey of neatly a year's duration 
at Port Denison, in the northern part of Queensland. The narrative 
of this arduous journey of the “ Burke Relief Expedition,” bound 
wp with three maps, is, as well ns the Journals of Stuart and Lands- 
borough, to be purchased in this country." In perusing theso 
Journals, I have equally admired tlie sagacity, self-reliance, and 
endurance of each of those bold explorers; and it would have been 
a source of real gratification to me to have recommended to our 
Council that, at this Anniversary, Gold Medals should have been 
assigned both to Landsborough and MeKinlay. Bat the Council 
have felt themselves bound to prefer the antecedent labours of 
Mr. Frank Gregory in the north-western portion of Australia, 
which very nearly obtained for that geographer one of our medals 
last year. In fact, Mr. Frank Gregory had made astronomical 
observations throughout a large, well-watered, and productive 
region, extending over 35 degrees of latitude and 19 degrees of 
longitude; whilst, with every admiration of their prowess and 
success, Landsborough and McKinlay have only laid down their 
routes by dead reckoning. Our highest geographical distinction 
must therefore be assigned to the man who worked out our pro- 
blems scientifically, At tho same time we have taken another 
mode of testifying our admiration of the services of those intrepid 
and successful explorers, who have traversed this vast continent, 
by handing to them other tokens of our entire approbation of their 
- Along the route followed by McKinlay and his assoeiate Mid- 
dleton, who has recently come among us, we find the same alter 





nations of poor and arid sands,} with well-watered and rich tracts, — 
and the same proofs of occasional inundations, as in the regions | 


‘visited by MeDouall Stuart, In all these three successful expe- 
ditions, as well as in that of Burke and Wills, we have now the 
proofs before us that, whatever may be the obstacles, Australian can 
be traversed from south to north by different routes. 

Nothing is more striking in the narrative of McKinlay than 


that, in approaching the Gulf of Carpentaria, after upwards of eight 


months of travel not only had he still with him camels and horses, 


© Besides the detailed Journals, a very interesting volume has appeared whilst 
these pages are going through the press, entitled ‘ Tracks of McKinlay a . 
across Australia; by John Davis, one of the Expedition. Edited ty Mr. W. 
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but also that the sheep which wore left (soon afterwards eaten) had 
“their kidneys well covered” with fat, in south latitude 19°, not- 
withstanding their fatiguing journeys and the long grass on which 
they fed. 

The last efforts of MoKinlay and his associates, when traversing 
Rema tenet ee ere ee ey Fe reach Port Denison in the 

| neensland, and after their bullocks and camels had all 
been eaten, is siecthy of all commendation, 

The appearance at our last Meeting of Landsborough himself, 
and of Middleton the companion of McKinlay, enabled us to satisfy 
ourselves that British colonisation can be successfully extended 
into Tropteal Australia. If mere geographers hed made this asser- 
tion, their dictum would not have made the sumo impression on 
Englishmen and Colonial residents as the positive declarations of 
two practical men like Landsborough and McKinlay, both of whom 
begun os settlers, and having by their sagacity and conduct mado 
independent fortunes, are surely the best possible judges on this 
debated subject. These gentlemen have assured us that many 
thousands of sheep are now thriving within the tropica in North 
Anstralia, though we have yet to learn sheets these animals will 








In addition to the discoveries recently brought under our notice, 
let me refer my associates to the 28th Volume of our Journal 
for evidences showing the feasibility of establishing British colonies 
on some parts of the north coast. There they will find, not only 
the full accounts of the momorable researches of our medallist, 
Augustus Gregory, after“e left the mouth of the Victoria, but 
filso the notes of Mr. Wilson, the geologist of the expedition, who, 
being left in charge of the camp and having resided there for ten 
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months, gives us as perfect a conception as can be obtained of the 
nature of the climate, productions, and natives of that intertropical 
tract. In one part of these notes he says, and Mr. H. Gregory 
confirms him, that in no part of the world had he seen prass grow 
so luxuriantly, As to climate, he affirms, after giving tables of the 
mean temperature for ten months of the year, that, although the 
maximum temperature in the shade was 106°, and the minimum 
47°, the health of the travellers and the animals of the expedition 
was by no means impaired. Surely, with such statements as these 
before us, theoretical objections to the selection of chosen parts of 
North Australia as the sites of British communities ought to cease. 
In opposition, however, to these data and the inference to he 
derived from them, it has been argued that, inasmuch as tracts at 
about 15 degrees north of the equator, in the peninsula of India 
and other places in the Indian Ocean, are from their great heat 
unsuited to European settlement, such must also be the case in like 
southern latitudes in Australia. But this reasoning seems to me to 
fail when we consider the distribution of heat over the surface of the 
globe, according to the law which regulates isothermal lines. ‘Thus, 
whilst the Indian Ocean is necessarily the source of warmth to 
the Indian peninsula, the enormous breadth of table-lands with 
their gum-trees in North Australia must to a great extent cool 
the temperature, and thus bring about a more moderate climate 
than on a similar parallel to the north of the equator, where water 
so vastly predominates over land. ; 
Viewed. in this way, theory accords with the facts ascertained by 
our explorers, who, surmounting all difficulties, have laid open 
practicable routes across the continent, and have shown us that North 
or Tropical Australia can be colonised successfully. Moreover, as Sir 


H. Barkly well observes, “the Australian air is so comparatively — 


dry even within the tropics, and the forests of gum-trees #0 free 
from jungle, that the climate is far healthier and more endurable 
by European constitutions than in similar low latitudes in other 
portions of the globe.” * 

These recent discoveries have further dispelled those theoretical 
speculations in which, in common with many geologists and phy- 
sical geographers, I confess I at one time indulged, as to the vast 
and continuons extent of internal deserts in Australia, From such 
desponding views I am now relieved ; and I congratulate Governor 
ee eee ee ee 


* Despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, dist August, 1862. 
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Gawler and others, who sagaciously contended, that vast interior 
districts of rich and fertile lands would be found, to compensate 
for barren intervening tracts. But, whilst in my Address of 1854, 
I suggesteil reasons for scepticism as to the extent of rich interior 
lands, I said that it would ill become the President of this Society 
to damp the ardour of those researches by which alone the question 
could be settled; and I expressed a hearty wish that the Colonists 
might be gratified, as they have. boon, by: the: dianoyery.;of enon 
large rich oases in the interior, Nothing, in short, in our age, can 

be moro cheering to the geographer than by taking in hand the Mey 
of Australia published by Arrowsmith in 1842, and contrasting it 
with one on which our excellent cartographer can now insert all 
the mighty additions which the explorations of the last twenty years 
have enabled him to make. 

In concluding these remarks on the wonderful extension of geogra-- 
phical researches in this continent, let me say that the progress which 
our enterprising Colonists have made, not only in wealth and ma- 
terial prosperity, but in all that can dignify a people, was strikingly 
manifested at the last great International Exhibition, In it we saw 
collocated, not merely the rich natural products of gold and copper, 
with admirable pictorial views which even enabled us to imagine 
that we had visited the mines of our antipodes, but we also had 
before us solid proofs in the publication of excellent Maps and the 
Catalogues of the valuable Libraries of Sydney and Melbourne, that 
there is scarcely any branch of knowledge or of industry which is 
not cultivated in Australia with a zeal rivalling that of the mother 
country. 

Relying on the conversations which it was my privilege to hold 
with the distinguished men who represented the several Australian 
colonies on that occasion, as well as with personal friends who 
have long resided there, I feel assured that there are no peop oO 
in the wide dominions of Britain more attached to their Sovereign 
and our Constitution than the Australians. It has always, therefore, 
been a source of pain to me, when some persons have spoken 
or written of the coming of the day when these great Colonics 
are to be separated from us. Seeing no cause for such separa- 
tion, and believing that our Government and Legislature are much 
too enlightened to commit the error into which our ancestors 
fell when Britain lost her North American settlementa, we are, I 
rest satisfied, nover likely to estrange our Australian colonists by 
similar treatment. It has been well mid by a late Governo 
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South Australia that the loyalty of Australia is an homage to the 
enlightened rule of England, of which her statesmen may be prond.* 
On my own part, I am indeed persuaded that, if judiciously and 
considerately treated, Australia, which affords by far the finest 
possible field for the emigration of our superubundant population, 
will long contjnue to be a source of wealth and strength to the 
mother country; and will, I trust, for ages hold outa proof that 
the people who live under a constitutional monarchy enjoy much 
truer freedom than those who have formed part of any democracy, 
ancient or modern. 

In terminating the preceding sketch of the labours of recent 
explorations in Australia, I have to express my regret on one point 
only. I cannot learn that any of the recent travellers have deter- 
mined the relative altitudes of the tracts they traversed, after the 
“manner pursued by the indefatigable Mitchell in all his surveys. 
For, whilst I know that Stuart, Landsborough, and McKinlay 
could not possibly devote sufficient time to any one district they 
traversed, to delineate all its physical features with the accuracy 
of the accomplished Mitchell, still with o thermometer only and 
the boiling water which they had at every camp, approximate 
heights could easily have been ascertained. If such approximate 
levels of the country had been, registered, our knowledge would 
have been greatly increased ; and our practical geographers would 
have had the means of laying down on their maps the river systems 
and drainage of the vast interior. 

New Zealand and its Gold.—It is not my province to enter on this 
occasion into a general review of the progress made in these fine 
islands in agriculture, mining, trade, and new settlements. I will 
simply advert to the great stimulus which hay recently been im- 
parted to this southern colony by the discovery of gold, As I have 
no precise information respecting the amount of gold which ia 
yielded in other parts of these colonies, I confine the following few 
sentences to the auriferous product of Otago. Whilst my friend 





Dr. Hector has been occupied in tracing out the boundaries of tho. 


rock formations of this province, or the Scotch colony, and has been 
analysing the specimens of earths and ores of the newly-settled 
ports of it, we learn from the elaborate report of Mr. Vincent 
Pyke, the Commissioner of the gold-fields, some highly interesting 
particulars, | 

* See the Lecture, “ Acstralia: what it is, and what it may be,” by Sir 
Richard G. MacDounell, cn., Dublin, 1463, ; | 
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Although no systematic search for gold was made until 1861, the 
discovery of the Tuapeka gold-fields attracted workmen and specu- 
lators from other parts of the islands, ag well as from Australia ; 
sv that the revenue of Otago, onivabila.clicgu f was quintupled in one * 
year, having been raised in that short time from 33,5001 to 161,744L 
= the date of this report, Ist October, 1862, we find it stated that, 

dependently of undeveloped tracts, “a continuous gold-field may 
eceanifarecien in a general northerly direction from Toko- 
mairivy to the valley of the Upper Clutta, a distance exceeding 100 
miles."* 

As far ag examination of the auriferous region has extended, it 
would appear that the gold is chiefly found in the younger tertiary 
deposits, which are made up of the detritus of the subjacent old 
slaty and quartzose rocks. The latter mrely protrude to the surface 
in Otago, and do not form, as in Victoria, the visible and striking 
gold-bearing backbones of the region, into which the mmer may 
penetrate in search of the ore when the gravel, sand, and detrital 
accumulations shall have been dug ont or exhausted. It would 
appear that, in Otago, these older or original matrices of the gold 
(my Old Silurian rocks) are much covered up by the tertiary or 
alluvial accumulations in which the gold is disseminated, and in 
many parts the hills are covered even to their summits with rich 
black earth. Hence it follows that, although there may be auri- 
ferous detrital matter sufficient to enrich the colony by diggings 
o> oo ee aleaeoaetian colonists may now only seo the 

rinning of their rich golden harvest, still it would appear that 
thoy have not as yet before them the same hopeful prospect of a 
stout and permanent staple like that of Victoria in the outcrop of 
the original matrices of the gold-bearing slates, into which they 
may drive shafts and mines. 

Whilst the recent discovery of coal in the western part of Otago 
is also of much importance to the colony, this region of New 
Zouland kas also become most interesting to the naturalist by tho 
report that the gigantic bird, the Moa,{ whose bons eccoited sweeki tii! 
terest when to admirably Reeerited by Owen, is still diving shere:1t In 
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early days these gigantic birds were masters of the Jower, richer, 
and more accessible regions of these islands. ‘Then came human 
beings, Maori, from other regions, who killing and eating this noble 
game, whose bones have been found mixed up with stone knives 
and other implements, a few survivors found a refuge in the higher, 
colder, and more sterile tracts of the south. There the persecuted 
birds might perchance have long remained in solitude, had not the 
discovery of the precious metal led to a great exodus of miners and 
epeculators, who, having once invaded the wild region, will doubt- 
less soon exterminate the last of the Moas. 

Polynesia—From New Zealand, which was anciently peopled 
from a part of tropical Polynesia, we may turn for a moment to the 
clear and animated description of the Fiji Islands, given by Dr. 
Seemann in his recently published volume, entitled, * Viti: an 
Account of a Government Mission to the Vitian or Fijian Islands 
in the years 1860-61. Acting as botanist and naturalist to the 
Government expedition under Colonel Smith, which was sent out 
to inquire into the desirableness or otherwise of colonising these 
beautiful and fertile islands, Dr. Seomann gives us not only a scien- 
tific sketch of their gorgeous vegetation, but also a very lively 





account of the habits and manners of the natives, a race of the - 


Polynesian negroes, who have only very lately been reclaimed from 
the cannibalism so strikingly described by Admiral Erskine.* 
Africa.—A few weeks only have elapsed since our hearts were 
oppressed with apprehensions respecting the fate of the Eastern 
African expedition underSpeke and Grant,and by the rumoured death 
of Consul Petherick, who was en route to meet and aid those travellers. 
T could then scarcely venture to think of touching upon African 
exploration in my approaching Anniversary Address, so great were 
my fears respecting the enterprise to which, as geographers, we 
attached so much importance. Our latest accounts from Speke and 
Grant had made known to us their position at Kazé, 2° to the south 
of the Lake Victoria Nyanga on the 80th of September 1861. 
They had then, after great delays, owing to the infidelity of their 
porters, who ran off with one-third of their property, just emerged 
from the wilderness of Mgiinda M'khalé; while, to complete our 
depression, a telegram from Alexandria announced that Petherick, 
after the loss of his stores, had perished in passing to the west of 
the White Nile. What then was our joy when, after a long and 


* ‘Cruise among the Islands of the Pacific.” 
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painful interval. of suspense, a first telegram from Alexandria gave 
wi the grateful news that Speke and party had reached AKhartim ; 
while a second, quickly following, bore from Speke to myself the 
pithy words, “The Nile is settled!" Then came -the cheering — 
intelligence that Petherick was not only alive, but had actually 
joined Speke and Grant at Gondokoro on the 20th of February last; 
and, finally, we have been furnished with the journal of the 
travellers, with a map of the region they explored, illustrated by 
the determination of many points of latitude and longitude in 
regions hitherto wholly unknown. 

Whatever might have been our recent forebodings respecting the 
suocess of the explorera from the east and south, who had met with 
obstacles unknown to Burton and Speke in their former traverse 
of that central region, 1 never, on my own part, gave up the hope 
that, like many a previous African traveller supposed to be dead, 
Consul Petherick would still be found in life. Owing, however, 
to his disasters on the White Nile, and the loss of his stores, our 
agent—who had been liberally supplied with money by us, with 
a view to succour Speke and Grant when they were struggling 
to get through a tract where we apprehended that their greatest 
difficulties would occur—could afford them no important assistance 
when he joined them at Gondokoro, This is the place, as you will 
recollect, beyond which the Dutch ladies had reached in their 
steamer; and had our travellers arrived there some weeks earlier 
they would, doubtless, have not only been well cared for by 
these adventurous ladies, but would have been so rapidly carried 
down .by steam to Khartim that before now we might have had 
them among us, Real and substantial succour had, however, 
before Petherick’s arrival, been brought to the expedition by that 
gullant, devoted, and enterprising explorer Mr, Samuel Baker, 
who, having heard of Petherick’s disasters, had fitted out at his 
own cost a separate éxpedition, in which he was determined, if 
he could not relieve our explorers, at all events to try to follow 
the White Nile to its real sources. Mr. Baker—distinguished 
formerly by his exploits in Ceylon, and in the preceding season 
by his researches in the districts north of Abyssinia, aleo by 
defining the position and peouliar hydrographical conditions of 
several affluents of the river Atbara, previously quite misappre- 
hended by geographers— had made up his mind to pass the 
equator in his southward search after the missing travellers. Pur- 
suing his route to Gondokoro, he was the first to meet the long 
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absent parties, and to supply them with money, provisions, and 
boats. ‘Tho cordial thanks of our Council have necessarily been voted 
to Mr. Samuel Baker for his noble conduct; and, as he has now 
gone off to the south-west in the hope of tracing the extent of a 
lake on the west, laid down by Speke in his map as the Luta Naigé, 
and intending to devote a year to this enterprise, we may confidently 
hope for a satisfactory solution of this collateral question of the 
source of a great feeder of the White Nile in a higher latitude. 
Let it also be recollected that Mr. Baker 1s not merely a daring 
explorer, a good naturalist, and a first-rate sportsman, but is also 
a good geographer, having already made, as I learn from a letter 
addressed to his friend Admiral H. Murray, numerous astronomical 
observations fixing the positions of rivers and places. 
But, whatever may be in store as to future discoveries, lot us, in 
the mean time, dwell-with delight on the grand achievement of 
Speke and Grant, who, by traversing a region never previously 
explored by civilised man, have solved the problem of ages ; 
and have determined that the great fresh-water lake Victoria 
Nyanza, whose southorn watershed extends to three degrees south 
of the equator, is the reservoir from which the sacred Bahr-el- 
Abiad, or White Nile, mainly descends to Gondokoro, and thence 
by Khartim into Egypt. | 
In tracing the outline of Speke’s recent discoveries, I may shortly 
recapitulate the nature of the problem that was presented to him 
when he started on the expedition, His previous journey (1858) 
(at right angles to the route jointly travelled by Burton and him- 
self to the Tanganyika Lake, and undertaken while Burton Igy sick 
at Kazé) led him into a land where small rivulets began to flow 
northward into a great fresh-water sea, called the Nyanza, of which 
he fixed the longitude and altitude, as well as tho latitude of its 
southern end. The Jake was bounded to the east by the warlike 
Masai nation, and to the west by the kingdoms of Usinza and Ka- 
mgwé, whilst along the northern shore lay Uganda, Usoga, Amara, 
&c, Speke's furthest point at the southern end of the lake there- 
fore lay, by astronomical observations, about 480 geographical miles 
south of Gondokoro, the uppermost well-known point on the White 





Nile, though the exploration of occasional travellers or ivory 


dealers—as Pency, the brothers Poncet, and mainly De Bono and 
Miani—had reduced the distance between the nearest points then 
known. to white men to 400 geographical miles, ‘The assertions of 
travelled Arabs convinced Speke that the outlet of the lake which 
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gave birth to the White Nile lay far away in the north, between 
Qgandaand Usega. Speke's present journey was nade to ascertain 
the truth of such information. His main difficulty was presumed 
to lie in obtaining the goodwill of the powerful chief of Uganda, 
who was known to be constantly at war with the king of Unyoro, 
and of such other native potentates aa might otherwise block his 
way; but no great trouble was anticipated in reaching the lake- 
district a second time. 

Our travellers started from the East African coast on the Ist of 
October, 1860, but the commencement of their journey was most 
inauspicious, Eastern Africa was parched with drought, and its 
tribes were ot war with the Arabs trading there in ivory. The 
result was that they did not reach even Kazé without great delays 
and anxiety, terminating with illness. The next intelligence was 
dated September 30, 1861, near Kazé, and told a more cheering 
tale. The travellers were again on the advance, with a sufficient 
attendance of porters and interpreters, and were hopeful of success, 
More hoa a year then ensued without o particle of news, owing 
to the wars alluded to, when the joyful information, already 
alluded to, reached England by telegram. There is a short break 
in our knowledge of their proceedings in the mean time; for Speke 
acnt adespatch by way of Zanzibar, which has never reached the 
Society. His present reports contain a consecutive narrative of the 
last and. principal part of his journey between Kamgwé and Gondo- 
koro. Grant having been left behind sick, Speke commenced on 
January 1, 1862, his departure from the capital of a kingdom called 
Karagwé, that abuta by one of its comers against the west shore of 
Nyanza, at its southern end. Here he seems to have made © most 
favourable impression on the intelligent King Rimanika, who gave 
him friendly recommendations to the powerful King of Uganda, 
Karagwé is a portion of a peculiarly interesting district. It ocou- 
pies a shoulder of the eastern watershed of o territory 200 miles 
broad, and some 6000 feet above the sea-level, studded with detached 
conical hills, one of which attains the height of 10,000 feet at least, 

Two sources of the Nile rise in this territory—namely, the 
Ritangilé River, which is the chief feeder of the Nyanza Lake, and 
probably that of another Lake, the Luta Nzigé., 6v, probably, also 
does the source of the Shirt of Livingstone, if we may believe the 
reporis now brought to us by Speke; for it is believed that the Tan- 
gunyika Lake is emptied, and not supplied, by a river at its southern 
end, and that this affluent feeds the Nyassa Lake, and through it, 
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of course, the Shiré. The northern feeder of the Tanganyika 1s sup- 
posed to take its rise in the land of which we have been speaking. . 
It is evident, from a part of the present reports, that the missing 


papers Would have enlarged on the facet that in Karagwé, Speke 


found himself in contact with a superior caste, strongly and favour- 
ably contrasting with the negro tribes he had previously seen, gnd 
that Uganda, whither Speke now went, was ruled over by a similar 
race. Their country lies along the Nyanza, and occupies a full 
half of both its western and its northern shores. The parenf’stream 
of the Nilo bounds Uganda on the east, as it issues from the middle 


of the northern boundary of the lake with a stream 150 yards in. 
width, leaping over a fall of 12 feet in height, The Nyanza is 


said to have other outlets from the samo shore, which all converge 
upon the Nile, and feed it at various points of its course extending 
to a distance of 150 miles from the lake. The north shore of the 
Nyanza is parallel to the equator, and about 20 miles north of it. 

Onr traveller conceives the lake to have formerly extended over 
a greater area than at present. Its banks are intersected at frequent 
intervals by streams which he calls “rush-drains,” apparently small 
half-stagnant waterconrses, which drain that portion of the adjacent 
land which he believes to have been formerly flooded by the lake. 
The present size of the Nyanza is considerable ; it is about 150 miles 
in length and breadth, but it appears to have no great depth. 


Speke further learnt that other lakes have a share in feeding the 


Nile, One of them, Baringa, lies immediately to the east, connected 


by a strait with the Nyanga. Itsupplies the Asia River, which runs 


into the Nile just above Gondokoro, The other is the Luta Nzig#, 
to which wo have already alluded, and which Mr. Baker was to 
proceed to examine. Captain Speke never saw it, but pictures it on 
his map as being annexed to the Nile. The river enters it, after 
making a great bend, at the easternmost part of its northern 
shoulder, and re-issning at the westernmost part of the same 
locality. This lake lies 120 miles north-west of the northernmost 
part of of Nyanza. 

The people of Uganda are described as “ the French” of these 
parts, from their sprightliness and good taste in behaviour, dress, 
and houses, Their ruler, who is absolute in his power, fortunately 
showed great kindness and even affection for Speke, He knew con- 


fasedly of the navigation of the White Nile by white men, and had 
occasionally received their goods in form of presents brought by the 
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ment of a trading route to Gondokoro, but northern tribes blocked 
the way. 

Speke was detained five’ months’ at Uganda whilst waiting 
for Grant's arrival, owing to the attachment this youthful king 
formed for his white visitor, who tanght his majesty the art of 
shooting and various other accomplishments, and thus gained much 
influence at the sable court: his movements were narrowly con- 
strained, to satisfy the king; but he finally gained the ever-doubtful 
passage*to the north, and thence he was passed on to the noxt 
kingdom, that of Unyoro, still inhabited and ruled over by the same 
peculiar Wahuma race, but by a far leas advanced portion of them, 
North of Unyoro the South African family of languages, which had 
been universal thus far, suddenly ceased to be used, and the northern 
dialects took its place. 

Hitherto Speke had had no trouble about interpreters ; for one 
tongue was understood more or less by persons in every kingdom 
he passed through. Heneeforth he could not advance without Unyoro 

interpreters, The people, too, were far more barbarous. He saw 
strangers among them who lived, when at home, in absolute nudity. 
At Unyoro they adopted a scanty dress, out of deference to the cus- 
toms of the Wahouma, The procrastination of the King Kamrnai, 
and the troubles of the travellers when they were getting to the 
end of their journey, were moat annoying ; ; the barbarian succeeding 
in taking from them their only remaining chronometer, They 
contrived, however, to escape and to follow the Nile for 120 miles 
north of the great lake, or to lat. 2° x», There the river falls 
rapidly and makes its great bend to the west, to pass through the 
Luta Nzigé Lake, and Speke was obliged to travel along the chord 
of the bend, a distance of 70 miles, They agnin struck the river 
at De’ Bono's ivory station, in lat. 3° 10’ 37", and found they hud 
descended 1000 feet. 

A large body of Turks (ivory traders) were the only ocenpants of 
the station when the travellers arrived, and they welcomed them cor- 
dially. After some days, the camp broke up, and they all marched to 
Gondokoro. They passed, in north latitude 3° 35’, the tree on which 
the Venetian Miani had cut his name to mark the extreme point to 
which that traveller had penetrated. The Turks compelled the 
Bari natives to contribute’ porters ; and I am sorry to add that the 
narrative fully confirms the univereal accounts of the inhuman treat- 
ment of the natives by these Turkish traders, Our travellers reached 
Gondokoro on the 15th of February, and there met Mr, Baker. 
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In his retrospect of the more civilised countries he had visited, 
namely, the three kingdoms of Karagwé, Uganda, and Unyoro, Speke 
unhesitatingly givés the preference to the first-named, inasmuch as 
the King Rumanika is described os a person of character and intel- 
ligence. M'tese, the sovereign of Uganda, is an amiable youth, 
surrounded by his wives, and delighting in field sports ; while one of 
the rules of his court would seem to require the execution on an 
average of one man per diem for the good of the State. The 
northernmost of these three kings, to the north of whose dominions 
language wholly changes, is described as a morose, suspicious, 
churlish creature, yclept Kamrasi, whose chief occupation was the 
fattening of his wives and children till they could not stand, and 
in the practising of witchcraft. Our travellors spent a whole year 
in getting through these three kingdoms, in. no one of which had 
a white man ever been scen before; nor would our friends, in all 
probability, ever have escaped from the royal clutches had they not 
supplied their majestics with numerous presents, and had not the 
kings eagerly desired to open a traffic with the whites, F 
The question of the sources of the Nile has occupied geographers 
and travellers from the remotest periods of history; and when we 
come down to the period of the Romans, we learn from Seneca that 
Nero sent up two centurions to settle it, but the Roman captains — 
returned without accomplishing what our two countrymen have 
effected. Lucan, indeed, in his *Pharsalia’ makes Julius Cusar 
epeak thus at the feast of Cleopatra :-— 
- “ Sed cum tanta meo vivat enb pectore virtus, 
Tantus amor veri, nihil ext quod noscere malim 
Quam Finvii causas per seonla tanta latentes, 
Ignotumqne caput: apes fit mihi certa videndi 
Niliscos fontes ; bellum civile relinquam,” 
It is not, therefore, for us only as geographers to réjoice on this 
occasion; but our country should be prond of such a foat as bas: 
been achieved by the two gallant officers of the Indian army; and — 
Lhave no doubt that when the recitals of their toils and journeys — 
are made known, as well as their graphic description of interior 
native kingdoms of whose names we never heard, they will be — 
with the same approbation of the public as that which was 
BO » justly bestowed on my valued friend Livingstone after he had 
traversed Southern Africa. Let us hope that Speke and Grant — 
may reach these shores before the last day of meeting, on the Sth 
of = but should this not occur, the Council of the sensi 
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have already authorised me to call a special meeting, in order 
that we may gratify the publio, and do honour to ourselves, by 
having their precious discoveries communicated to the Society by 
the authors in person. 

In the mean time it is highly gratifying to know that our 
Authorities at home have been prompt in offering to these dis- 
tinguished men every requisite succour. Earl Russell, with tho 
same alacrity as when he assisted Lieutenant (now Captain) Pim 
to traverse Siberia in search of Franklin, has transmitted o sum 
Company have liberally granted a free passage to Aden or Fombay 
to the twonty-three black attendants of the explorers; for without 
such assistance the poor creatures could never have reached their 
homes near Zanzibar, Again, the Secretary and Council of India 
have, at our request, at once extended the loaves of absence, with 
Indian pay, of Captains Speke and Grant to the Ist of July, 1864, in 
order to free them from embarrassment, and enable them to publish 
full accounts of their researches. In communicating this circum- 
stance, and in authorising me to send the news by telegram to 
Alexandria, our Associate, Mr. Under-Secretary Merivale, thus 
writes; “I wish the telegraph could also conveniently carry tho 
expression of onr Indian satisfaction at the great achievement which 
these officers have performed, and our pride that we, the Indian 
gram I sent to Alexandria on Thursday was answered on Saturday 
by Mr. Sounders, Her Majesty’s Consul at Alexandria, in these 
pithy words:—“Speke and Grant reached Thebes and Kineh.— 
Telegram of Leaves just received here.” As, therefore, our tra- 
vellers are now far below the Cataracts, and in steamers of the 
Viceroy, we may very soon welcome them at home, 

When the full narrative of this expedition is laid before the publia, 
you will then have to peruse a most graphic, and in many parts 
an amusing account of the customs and habits of various peoples 





of whom we never heard before, and of the character and power of | 


kings, to traverse whose dominions required such a continual exer- 


tion of tact, vigilance, and resolution, as have proved the leader of 


the expedition to be as good a diplomatistas he is a gallant soldier, 

Looking at Speke only as a practical geographer, we of this Society 

owe deep obligations to him. For he has determined by astrono- 

pomical observations the latitude and longitude of all the important 

sites which he visited; and, in transmitting these to — 
m 
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panied by a variety of meteorological data, has expressed a wish 
that these should, if possible, be calculated and compared by com- 
petent authorities before he reaches England, and before his map 
is published. On this point, I am happy to say, that Mr. Airy, the 
Astronomer Royal, has, with his well-known love of our science, 
undertaken the important task. 

When delayed in the interior, Captain Speke oceupied his leisure 
houra by writing a history of the Wahuma, otherwise (as he 
believes) Gallas, particularly in reference to the portion of that 
nation that crossed the Nile and founded the large kingdom Kittara, 
which is bounded on the south by the Lake Victoria Nyanza, anid 
its affluent the Kitangilé Kagera; on the cast by the Nile; om 
the north by the river-lake Luta Nzigé; and on the west by the 
kingdoms of Utumbi and Nkole. These names, as well as those of 
the kingdoms of Karagwé, Uganda, and Unyoro, were only made 
known to geographers by hearsay from Arab merchants in Speke's 
first journey; while no historian has heretofore heard of the 
dynasties which Speke enumerates, among whose kings we reatl of 
Ware the 7th and Rohinda the®th, while one of the descendants of 


these sovercigns is at present found possessed of from 300 te 400 
wives. 





Not wishing, however, to do more on the present oceasior than 
to stimulate your desire to listen to a fuller narrative at a future 
meeting, | must be permitted to read the very words of Speke, when, 
at the end of the long pilgrimage of himself and his companion, he 
fell in at Gondokoro, on the 15th February last, with Mr. Samuel 
opposite hemispheres, without the slightest warning, can be better 
understood than. described : we were intoxicated with joy, though 
from which he might have relieved us. Baker had one dyaha 
ani two smaller vessels, stored with corn, which he at once placed 
_ fat our disposal. He also lent me money to pay the way to Cairo, 
and finally supplied our dyatia with many little delicacies for our 
comfort. He was our saviour, if not in the interior, at any rate 
on the Nile.” Nor can I here omit to notice the paragraph im 
Speke's first letter to myself, in Which he says, “ I may mafely nay 
I never felt so rejoiced as when Petherick delivered your letter 
announcing that the Royal Geographical Society had awarded to 
me the Founder's Medal,” 2 . 
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The determination of the reservoir from which the Nile flows 
will enable us to speculate with more certainty than before on the 
regular periodicity of the rise of this stream in Egypt; and which 
is now generally attributed, not to the melting of the snows of the 
higher chain to the east, but, in far the greater part, to the fall of the 
equatorial rains on the interior spongy upper basins, which, when 
supersaturated, mast fill to overflowing the lakes into which the 
waters pass, the periodicity being determined by the passage of the 
sun over the equator, And here | cannot but observe that if there 
be any persons who adhere to the old-fashioned erroneous belief 
that the interior of Africa is a mountainous sandy desert, from 
which the sources of the Nile are derived, the discoveries of Burton 
and Speke, and of Speke and Grant have as completely dispelled 
the illusion respecting the equatorial latitudes, as the journey of 
Livingstone put an end to a similar false hypothesis in the southern 
part of this great continent, 

Modern discovery has indeed proved the truth of the hypothesis; 
which I ventured to throw out to you eleven years ago, that the true 
centre of Southern Africa is a gred elevated watery basin, often 
abounding in rich lands ; its large lakes being fed by numerous streams 
from adjacent ridges, and its waters escaping to the sea by fissures 
and depressions in the higher surrounding lands, It was at ouranni- 

versary of 1832," when many dafa that have sinee been accumulated 
ssiciibdaiia e/a) diss we that, in my comparative view of Africa in 
primeval and modern times, [ was led to suggest that the interior 
of that continent would be found to be such an unequally elevated 
basin, occupied now, as it was im ancient geological poriods, by 
fresh-water lakes, the outflow of which would be to the east and to 
the west, through fissures in subtending ranges of higher mountains 
near the coast. While this theory was clearly verified in Southern 
Africa by Livingstone in tho escape of the Zambesi, and is well 
known to be true in the passage of the Niger, through deep rocky 
gorges, so dows it apply to the Nile, in as far o# the great central 
lake, Victoria Nyanza, ia ascertained to occupy a lofty platean 
3,500 feet above the sea. Again, as the southern end of this lake 
extends to the water-parting between North and South Africa, and 
in its range northwards is only fed by small lateral affluents flowing 
from the flanking higher grounds, so the waters issuing from the 
northern end of the Lake Victoria Nyanza, and, forming the White 











* President's Anniversary Address 1852, vol. xxii., p. cxxi. 
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Wile, take advantage of a series of depressions, through which they 
descend in « succession of cascades, The uppermost of these ers- 
cades, close to the lake, has been named, after my predecessor (now 
Farl de Grey and Ripon), “'The Ripon Falls." Thenceforward, the 
White Nile, fed Ly other affluents as it flows to the North, has a de- 
scent of 2,400 feet, when it reaches Khartiim, which is itself 1,100 
fect above the sea. The general course of the Nile, from south to 
north, and its peculiarity as a stream, in having no affluent between 
the Atbara River and the sea, a distance of 1,700 miles, has been in 
the first instance dwelt upon by the great Abyssinian traveller, Bruce, 
and has since been ably illustrated by Sir Henry Holland.* The 
phenomenon of its being confined tothis northward course is due to 
‘the fact, that the flanking higher grounds, ranging from south to 
north, do not afford, as in Southern Africa, lateral valleys which 
lead to the sea. The other generalizations which have been esta- 
blished by Speke and Grant, independently of the true source of 
the White Nile, are— 

1. That the hypothetical mountain-chain, which has been called 
the ** Mountains of the Moor? and which on old maps has been 
represented as traversing the equatorial regions of Africa from east 
to west, exhibits nosuch range. According to Speke, the only high 
land seen was simply a separate interior cluster of hills, from which 
descend some small western feeders of the Lake Victorta Nyanza, In 
fact, these mountains seem to occupy the higher part of the central 





watershed between North and South Africa. Now, as they supply ~ 


the Victoria Nyanza, and, consequently, the Nile, with some of 
its western waters, they may also send eastern contributions to the 
river Congo. To the south there seems ‘little doubt indeed but 
that their waters flowed into the Lake Tanganyika of Burton and 
Speke, and thence into the Nyassa of Livingstone, as had been, 
indeed, inferred, on what seems to me sound reasons, by Mr. es 
Galton.t 

2. That the inhabitants of the kingdoms of Karagwé and Ugindl 
in the central and equatorial parts of Africa, are much more civilized 
and advanced than the people who live to the north, on the banks 
of the Nile, between the Lake Victoria Nyanza and Gondokoro, the 
latter being for the most part those naked bern 
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anthropophagi of Herodotus, who have donbtless been tho real 
impediments during all ages to explorations up the stream, or from 
sin to south, 

B. We learn that some acquaintance with the langnage of the 
natives on the east coast enabled the travellers to hold converse with 
many individnals in all the tribes and nations they passed through 
until they reached the above-mentioned northern barbarians, whose 
langnage ia quite distinct from any dialect of Southern Africa, 

4. From the notes of Speke on the | tructure of the 
countries he passed through, I infer there is little or no ns hobecd aay 
portion of those regions proving to be auriferous, I direct attention 
to this fact; since an erroneous notion has crept into the public 
mind, derived probably from the porsibly gold-bearing character of 
some mountains extending southwards from Abyssinia, that a gold 
region existed near the sources of the Nile, 

In this Address I cannot prtene to do justice to the writers from 
the carly days of Herodotus to the later period of Ptolemy, as 
well as to many modern authors who, referring to those ancient 
works, or obtaining information faom natives, have assigned the 
origin of the Nile to lakes in the interior of Africa.® We are. told 
by Cooley, in his‘ Geography of the Great Lake of Southern Africa,’t 
“that above three centuries have elapsed since accounts of a great 
sea in the interior of Afrion reached the Portugnese settlements.on 
both sides of that continent." It is probable that from this inform- 
tion was constructed the old map of the sixteenth century, which 
exists in the library of the “‘ Propaganda Fede,” in Kome, and in 
which the Nile is represented as issuing from an equatorial laké.t 
Already in 1518, adds Cooley, we find it stated as a fact, learned 
from the natives of Congo, that the River Zaire rises in a lake in 
the interior, from which issues in another direction another great 








* Colooel Sir Henry James Informs me that in Lelewel's * Geographic du Moyen Age" 


(Brussels, 1830), there in a map taken from the Arabian work called ‘ Rasm," which map 
wes copied by Abu Disfar Mohammel Ben Mom, ap, &4, by onder of the Calif Alm 
moun, This map is therefore u ards of L000 yeara old ; aml op tt the source of the 
Kile is repre | as being in 0 called “ Kura Kavar,” situated on the Equator, an 
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river, presumed at that time to be the Nile.* Agnin we learn from 
the same learned, critical geogmpher, that De Barros tells ua of the 
great lake in the centre of Africa, “ whence issue the Nile, the 
Zaire, and the great river, the branches of which encompass Beno- 
motopa, besides many others that are nameless." Such inform- 
ation, cleaned from native sources, it has been reserved to our times 
to verify or disprove by actual observation. The one or more great 
lakes of the old authors have now been separated by explorers into 
severnul great, water-syetems ; and it is to that of the White Nile, as 
fed by the great reservoir of the Lake Victoria Nyanza, that our 
present attention is called, 

And here we must give due credit to our Abyssinian medallist, 
Dr. Beke, who, in the year 1848, threw out an original hypothesis t 
respecting the sources of the Nile, which the journey of Speke and 
Grant hag proved to be substantially correct ; § and on which he has 
dilated at the meetings of our Society, and in letters to myself, 

Itis not my province to enter now into a general discussion on 
the relative merits of the writings and maps of critical geographers 
upon Africa, nor to endeavour+to show how in the south-east the 
recent observations of Livingstone may have substantiated or mo- 
dified the ingenious views of Cooley, the practical sagacity of 
Arrowsmith, or the laborious analyses of Macqueen, ‘The source of 
the White Nile is the question before us, and on that point we know 

that, when (1858) he was associated with Burton, Speke discovered 
aeknemed the great Lake Victoria yeas: Nay, more, he assured 
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us, in 1859, when hoe determined its position, that it would prove 
to be the true source of the Nile; and that problem of ages ho has 
striven to settle by personal survey. For all the speculations of 
geographers as to the main source of the Nile remained to be con- 
firmed or set aside by actnal observation. . 

As to the “ Mountains of the Moon,” they are, according , 
an Arab interpolation, and do not elope tothe: gaeialnaieusiion 
Ptolemy, Amedi, &c. Amid the mountains of tropical Africa, we 
may hesitate to apply that designation with Burton to the group 
which Speke views as such, i, ¢., w.4.w. of the Lake Victoria Nyanga; 
or, on the other hand, to agree with Dr. Beke in considering as 
auch a north and south chain on the east, which, as he supposes, 
may unite the lofty peaks of Kilimanjaro and Kenia with mountains 
in Abyssinia, Even thoes two views need not exhaust this pro- 
lific subject of theory ; while they and other speculations may serve 
geographera a good turn as useful stimuli to future explorers. 

In dwelling on the fact that all efforts to ascend the Nile to its 
source have failed, I must do justice to those geographers who have 
shown the way as to the desirablencss of exploring the interior of 
Africa from the coast near Zanzibar and Mombas, First, I have 
to record that in the Session of 1888-9, Captain W. Turner, E.¥., 
suggested to our associate Mr. W. Bollaert and the late Captain 
Ormaby ofthe Inidian Navy, that the three should go to Zanzibar, 
thence to explore the country to the great lakes then called Maran. 
Their plans were submitted to Mr. Cooley, who even wrote out a 
list of instructions, whilst the Royal Geographical Society as well 
as the Government offered assistance. ‘This ex pedition waa put an 
end to by the employment of both the naval officers; and Mr, 
Bollaert most unwillingly relinquished the project, and went to 
Texas to explore portions of a country, the regions to the south of 
which he has since so well described. Next we have to bearin mind 
the efforts of those enterprising German missionaries, Krapfand Reb- 
mann, who, advancing from Mombas to the foot of the great mountain. 
Kilimandjaro, announced the startling phenomenon that these very. 
lofty mountains, though under the equator, were capped by snow. 
The truth of this observation has since been completely realised by 
the very remarkable actual survey of Baron C.von Decken when acoom- 
panied by the able geologist Mr. It. Thornton, as well as by subsequent. 
ascents by the former to the height of 13,000 feet. Then Erhardt 
read a memoir before our Society, illustrated by a map compiled by. 
himself and Rebmann, of a vast tract of Eastern Africa, . It was 
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based on numerous caravan routes and included an enormous 
lake stretching from the Equator down to the lnke Maravi. 
Next, our associate Colonel Sykes earnestly advocated the operating 
from Zanzibar,” as an exeellent base for all geographical researches 
in the adjacent continent. I must further state that, as early os 
1848, Dr. Boke projected an expedition to the Zanzibar coast, of 
which Dr. Bialoblotsky wag to be the leader. As great prejudices 
then existed against these suggestions, on account of the supposed 
inevitable loss of life to any European who should sojourn there, 
the more have we to thank those of our associates who advocated a 
line of research, which has led first to the expedition of Burton and 
Speke, and eventually to the actual discovery of the source of the 
true White Nile, 

_ Imay also say, with no small pride, that from first to last the 
Council of this Socioty has vigorously sustained African expeditions, 
whether in southern or northern latitudes ; and I am well entitled to 
state that in the absence of our persistent representations to Her 
Majesty’s Government, for whose support and countenance we are 
indeed deeply grateful, the discoveries of Livingstone, and of 
Burton and Speke, and the great recent discovery of Speke and 
Grant, which now occupies our thoughts, would not have been 
brought about in our day. 

The introduction of a small steam-vessel on the waters of tho 
White Nile has enabled a party of lady-tourists to effect its naviga- 
tion, with an ease. that astonishes those who had experienced the 
grievances of the usual means of transport. Not only was the time of 
passage reduced toa small fraction of its former amount, but the rapid 
from the risk of those native hostilities which had become a serious 


danger to the navigators of the White Nile, At the same time that 


Mr. Baker, warned by the universal experience of the ivory-traders 
and previous travellers, had pointed out the necessity of a powerful 
escort to secure ordinary safety, the three ladies, Madame Tinne 
and her daughter, and her sister Madame van Capellen, steamed in 
their little vessel to Gondokoro, and beyond it, with a scarcely 
more numerous attendance than would have assured their personal 
comfort in the most civilized parts of Egypt. 

The energy of these ladies, the daughters of the celebrated Dutch 





Admiral van Capellen, the coadjutor of Lord Exmouth at Algiers, — 





- * See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxiii. p. 101, 





induced them to extend their voyage up the Sobat, which they 
describe as a river of importance only during the period of high 
waters. We had previously been gratified with their lively 
accounts of the country even to the south of Gondokoro; and we 
have recently heard of their making a new expedition from Khartim 
to the Bahr el Ghazel, in the hopes of penetrating some of the 
affiuents of that great mere. They were at the same time doing an 
additional service to geographers by conveying the exploring party 
of Dr. Heuglin to their point of departure from the shores of the 
sama Inke. I have twice called the attention of the Society to the 
exploits of these Indies, the~youngest of whom, Miss Alexine, is a 
naturalized Englishwoman: I will only repeat what I have said 
at one of our Evening Meetings, that they well deserve to be 
honoured in an especial manner by the Royal Geographical Society. 
Dr. Heuglin has already thrown great light on the geography, in 
its widest sense, of the northern parts of Abyssinia; and the lin- 
guistic studies of his original colleague Dr, Munziger have resulted 
in the collection of eight new vocabularies. 

Little is known with certainty of the result of Von Beurma 10 
endeavour to penetrate Wadai, He appears to hinve resided Dikice 
‘Tsiid, and there to have awaited permission to proceed. Further 
rumours have reached Bengazi; but intelligence of w definite'chi- 
racter is anxiously ‘waited for. 

M. Jules Gérard has siled to the West Coast of Afriéa with the 
object of penetrating Dahomey and Ashanti, and of making such 
further explorations as opportunity may admit, by passing through 
the intetior to Sierra Leone. The Council of this Society have 
encouraged his strongly-expressed desire to collect geographical 
information by the loan of a small but serviceable outfit of instra- 
ments. They have also furnished him with instructions in respect 
to the routes by which, in their opinion, he might most profitably 
travel, but have in no wise become responsible for the expenses of 

M. Paul du Chaillu has announced his immediate intention of 
ngain starting for the Gaboon, now adequately prepared to map 
his future journeys; and I confidently hope that by the study he 
has recently gone through, he will be enabled to make accurate 
astronomical observations, and add materially to the value of his 
published work which has so much interested the public of Eng- 
land, France, and America. I must add that M. du Chaillu having 
freighted a ship at his own cost, and having provided ‘himself 
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rith al equisite instruments and stores, has expended in this 
cg nearly all the money he obtained from the sale of hia. 
work, and has therefore our warmest good wishes. = 
The Baron C, von Decken had again started, and again been foiled 
in penetrating the interior of Africa hy the way of Mombas. Tho 
territory of the Masai appears to be absolutely closed to strangers, 
at least in that direction. The Baron, as hefore stated, ascended 
Kilimandjaro to a height of 13,000 feet, where he witnessed & fall 
of snow, the first that has been Reon AY any white man, rarely 
yo black one, in tropical Africa. 
a sche - espn geogra ani maps of the whale of the continent, 
introducing recent discoveries, have been published by Mr. spin 
smith, and also by M. Havenstein. The large sheets of Dr. Peter: 
amann are all issued, with the exception of those that unite the Lake 
Nyanza and Gondokoro, which have awaited the results of Spekes 
expedition, The scale of these charts of Dr. Petermann is sufficient 
to admit of the insertion of numerous geographical notes and refor- 
ences, whereby it becomes a valuable index to the authorities 
whence it has been compiled, in addition to its merits as an ordi- 
nary map. ' ui : 
Dr. Barth's valuable vocabularies, to which attention was drawn 
in the last Anniversary Address, are on the point of completion. 
That able and energetic geographer, who now worthily fills the 
chair of the Berlin Geographical Society, has published a great 
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mass of information, in a compendious tabular form, which bears on 
tho periods of rise and fall of the rivers of North Africa, and the 
corresponding state of the rains and winds. ee 
interest, partly because the means of imtercommur a among 
hil cads Vis ick "eunaev daily peckentia’ ave dungeelyt/dayendchit eure 
condition of their rivers, but mainly owing to the fact of its offer- 
ing some acceptable glimpses into the hydrology of little known 


“ Livixestoxe.—The proofs obtained by Livingstone that the 
Rovoma was too shallow a stream to be used in commerce were 
communicated by my predecessor; and a second expedition to that 
river enabled the indefatigable traveller to ascend that stream in a 
boat, and ascertain that it has its source in high lands, and not, as 
was at one time imagined, in the northern end of the great Lake 
\ yassa. 

After his visit to the Shirt River, and his return to the Zambeai, 
Livingstone had the happiness of being joined by his devoted wife, 
after an absence of four years; but in three months, alas! she fol- 
lowed the fate of the good Bishop Mackenzie and his Archdeacon, 
The touching letter of my friend to myself on this bereavement, 
in September last, must have deeply affected all those who knew, 
as I did, how devotedly the great traveller was attached to that 

excellent- woman, 

The extraordinary efforts made by Livingstone to get his boat up 
the tract watered by those falls of the Shirt which he named 
after myself, followed by his extraordinary labours and courage in 
asconding that river and the Lake Nyassa, and his subsequent un- 
weatied labours to transport his small steamer in pieces up the 
banks of the Shirt, where that river descends in cataracts to the 
Yambesi, os well as the devoted energy of the pious Bishop Mac- 
kenzie and his reverend associates, are all to be recorded as proofs 
of the heroic resolution of our countrymen. 

I had, however, been for some time aware that both the Zambesi 
and its affluent the Shirh were localities little fitted for the 
stations of Christian pastors, from whence gligion might be suocess- 
fully extended. Whilst the malaria on the banks of the Zambesi 
renders any residence on them most dangerous, the evidences ob- 
tained by Livingstone and his brother Charles, were, that although 
the higher country up the Shiré was healthier, yet that the various 
tribes of the inhabitants were continually at war with each other, 





a fact of which sacked villages and the frequent bones of the 
victims of war wero the too palpable evidence. Alas! we alse 
know too well that, in the very first efforts to select missionary 
stations, that excellent man Bishop Mackenzie found himself com- 
pelled to side with one tribe against another, and to be thus 
engaged in actual warfare! Aguin, I learned with sorrow, that, 
in Livingstone’s efforts to suppress the slave-trade, in the interior, 
he had been grievously thwarted by the underhand conduct of 
certain slave-traders, who followed him into tracta which he had 
opened out, transporting as slaves many unfortunate natives, 

Seeing that all these operations, whether missionary or phil- 
anthropic, must be carried on by acting from a base where no 
British colony exists whence real support could be derived, and 
also referring to the untoward circumstances to which 1 havo 
adverted, I was quite prepared to learn that Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs should have put an end to a Consulate 
the main object of which was to suppress the slave-trade, How- 
ever, therefore, we may regret the withdrawal of our energetio 
Medallist. from the scene of his successes, and before the com- 
plete exploration of the Nynssa has been accomplished, we who 
are sincerely attached to him may rejoice in the prospect of wel- 
coming him on his return to Britain, afier making such vast addi- 
tions to our acquaintance with the geography of Central and. 
Eastern Africa—additions which, without his sagacity and imdomi- 
table energy and endurance, might not have been obtained in our 
day,” 





In concluding this Address, I must advert to the changes which 
take place among our Officers at this Anniversary. 

The bad state of health of my distinguished friend General Port- 
lock has, I regret to say, necessitated his retirement from the office 


aac vatseas aa hal in ei ohave cae tha eats of, Lireeaiess explorations, 1 
learn by a letter recently received from him that, instead of returning | my indefati- 
ca opti Banging has determined Gearon My the Shird, and work out the 
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hare, alas! been bat too fully realised ——July 22, 1803, - 
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of Vice-President, Through the resignation of the post of Honorary 
wecretary by Mr. Francis Galton, we lose the official duties of a 
sound geographer, who obtained one of our Gold Medals for his 
travels in the south of Africa, and who of late has been the able un- 
salaried Editor of our Proceedings. Though out of office, I venture 
to hope that he will continue to give us his aid and advice in the 
Council, particularly as he is the only person in the list proposed 
who is personally acquainted with the geography of Africa. 

In the retirement of the Acting Secretary, Dr. Norton Shaw, the 
Society is deprived of the services of a zealous and efficient ad- 
ministrator; and the Council have therefore taken the opportunity 
of marking their sense of the value of his long services in the manner 
recorded in the Report which has been read to you. I must further 
do justice to Dr, Shaw by reminding you that, when he was first " 
placed in office, our Members were under 700, and that at present 
they are about 1800, As I have also taken my share in endeavour- 
ing to swell these numbers, and in spreading the reputation of the 
Society, so am I bound to add that, on every occasion when the 
sympathies of the public were to be united with our own in any 
good cause which the Fellows of the Geographical Society had 
espoused, the energy of Dr. Shaw was conspicuots. Thus, I may 
particularly cite two Meetings over which I presided, ‘The first of 
these was the gathering which was called to raise a fund to honour 
the memory of the gallant French officer Bellot, who was lost in 
the search after Franklin; the other, the organisation of the great 
festival given to my dear friend Livingstone on his last departure 
for Africa, The marked success of both these Meetings was un- 
questionably duc in great measure to the heartiness with which 
Dr, Shaw urged each project. Again, as the’ Editor of the Volumes 
of our Journal and of our Proceedings during many years, he hag 
for a long time been identified with the reputation which our publi- 
cations have obtained, On these varions grounds, therefore, I 
only do justice to the retiring -Acting Secretary, in saying that 
for such essential services he has obtained our cordial thanks. 

In reorganising the Administrative Officers of the Society on a 
new basis, the Council has deemed it desirable for the permanent 
advancement-of our scientific reputation, that we should follow the 
system which has been found to work best in the Royal, Linnman, 
Geological, and other scientific Sovieties. The essential change 
made is, that the two so-called Honorary Secretaries are hence- 
forward to resume the titles of Secretaries (as was the case for many 
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years after our foundation), and are to act as the efficient Executive 
Officers, who, under the President and Council, shall transact all 
the scientific and other business of the Society. On this head I 
feel quite confident, if Mr. W. Spottiswoode and Mr. R. Clements 
Markham be, as the Council have suggested, elected to fill these 
posts, that our best anticipations will be effectively carried out. 
Under them, the Assistant Secretary will have to perform parts 
only (and quite enough for any one man) of the numerous avoca- 
tions of Dr. Norton Shaw; his principal duties will be those of 
Editor of all the publications, and superintendent of the Assistants 
and subordinate officers of the establishment, 

Finally, let me say that, if Iam enabled to conduct your affairs 

during the ensuing year, I trust that I shall, at its close, be able to 
 gnmounce to you, that there has been no diminution of the pros- 
perity to which we have attained. I must, however, add that the 
term of my two years of Presidency will then have been completed. 
And, when I remind you that, if I live till the next Anniversary, I 
shall have acted as your President for nine years—and that on many 
other occasions I have also been seated in this chair to do the duty 
of your absent Presidents—I know that, however great my short- 
pomings may have been, you will admit that I have zealonsly served 
you; whilst I can truly assure you that this service has been a 
source of the deepest gratification to myself, since 1 have pie 
met with your hearty support. 

The capabilities, however, of doing effective service ave their 
limite in the life of any man; and you must not think of changing 
your rule of biennial Presidencies in my favour, as some of my 
kind friends have suggested; for I feel that I cannot in a future 
year undertake, in a ition’ to official ‘and other occupations, this 
most honourable duty. , 

Pray, therefore, look to the coming year when T must take leave 
of you in the capacity of a President, and select some one as my 
suecessor, who shall be worthy ofthe high distinction of presiding 
‘over you,—one who will value this privilege as I do,—and who 
will strive, as I have striven, to promote the interests and advance- 
ment of the Royal Geographical Society, 
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BEFORE THE 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
DURING THE SESSION 1862-63, 


[Forura Vou, XX XIU. of trax Sociery'’s Jovaxat. 
Puatinen Avovst 20Tn, 1864.) 


].—Exploration of the Lower Course of the River Burdekin, tn 
Queensland, and its identification with the River Wickham. By 
George Evrarsrone Datrevmpie, Esq., Commissioner of 
Crown Lands in the Kennedy District of that Colony. Pre- 
ceded by an extract from a Despatch to His Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle, H.M. Secretary of State for the Colonies, from 
His Excellency Sir George F. Bowen, Governor of Queensland, * 
dated “ Brisbane, 5th March, 1862." | 

Read, November 10, 1869. 
“My Lorp Dure,—I have the honour to transmit herewith copy 
of a letter from Mr. George Elphinstone Dalrymple, reporting his 
exploration of the course of the River Burdekin to its principal 
estuary, now identified with the River Wickham of the charts. 
“T have the honour, &c., 
(Signed) = G,. F. Bowen,” 


To tha Hon. the Colonial Secretary, Brisbane, 

Bowen, Port Denison, February 12, 1862, 
Sr,—I have the honour to state, for the information of his Excel- 
lency Sir George F. Bowen, that having lately had to visit the 
neighbourhood of Upstart Bay and the Lower Burdekin Valley on 
official duty, I availed myself of the opportunity to connect my 
explorations of that river in 1859 and 1860* with my maritime 
exploration of its mouths. 


* See Proceedings of the Royal Geographical a ‘ 
Be 





4 DatryMPte on the Exploration of the Burdekin. 


Passing Camp XLVI. of my expedition of 1859 and 1860 on 
Upstart Bay, near the south-eastern mouth of the uiges: River, 
I crossed fine open plains, richly grassed and watered by lagoons, 
bounded on ho noth da by the mangrove-flats of Upstart Bay, 
and stretching away to the south for about 8 miles to Stokes, 
Gregory's, and Spencer's Ranges, which are parallel to the 


coast. 

On the 15th December I ascended Mount Inkermann about 3 

miles from the principal mouth of the river, the course of which 
lay extended beneath me, sweeping round (from the unmediate 
eighbourhood of my last point of exploration thereon in 1809 
i 1860) into the large estuary of the river in Upstart Bay, 
surveyed by ee pra Wickham (H.MLS. Beagle, 1859) and 
Blackwood (HLM.S. Fly, 1849), and by Mr. Smith, 1.x., and. 
myself in the Queensland Government schooner Spitfire, in 1860, 
eee Nee Se ee ee lency that this 
ay Ss was the principal mouth of the Burdekin. | 

I followed the course of the river up for 30 miles—to the place, 
in fact, from which I was obliged to turn back on my first expedi- 
tion—and have now the gratification of Dane able to report that 
T have at length completed my exploration of the lower course of 
this river from Dr. Peichha it’s starting-point in lat, 20° 37" s., 
long. 147° &., to its mouth in Upstart Bay in lat. 19° 42’ s., long. 
147° 30 £., a distance of about 110 miles. 

I found the course of the Burdekin to be undivided to within 
_ about 15 miles of its mouth, at which point, and also at about 3 
miles lower down, large branches are thrown off on the northern 
bank of the river, which enter Upstart Bay on the eastern side of 
the Cape Bowling Green delta, at about 9 miles and 3 miles respec- 
tively north of the principal mouth. 

At 9 miles from the mouth, navigation ceases even for boats, 
and its bed assumes the usual character of the whole of its lower 
course, viz. extensive reaches of water occupying the whole bed, 
which alternate with extensive sweeps of ied aka (the detritus 
of granitic rocks) through which meanders a running stream 
of about 50 feet broad and 2 to 3 feet deep. The course of 
this river from the point at which it emerges from Leichhardt’ 
Range (of my previous espe) is about due north-north-west for 
60 miles. South-eastward of Mount Elliot, a low range named 
me “ Mount Bend-Easterly” causes it to sweep round in a semi- 
circle of about 25 miles, when it reaches the ocean. 

The whole banks of the Lower Burdekin are richly grassed, open 
forest Sage with occasional plains of greater or less extent, 
watered by the river and lagoons, Finer cattle-runs are not to 
be found in Queensland, and the richness of the herbage, grasses, 
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and soil, ae of the water, and healthiness of the climate 
render the valley’ of the Lower Burdekin and its tributaries a most 
valuable addition t to the pastoral and agricultural resources of the 


colony. 
I have the honour, &c., 
(Signed) G. Exratsstoxe DALRYMPLE. 





I— Reports of the various Expeditions fitted out to relieve, or 
ascertain the fate of Messrs, BURKE and WULLS, comprising— 


1. Report and Journl of Commander W. H. Nonamax, a.x., with 
Map showing portion of Flinders River. 
2. Diary of J. M‘Kovuay, Esq. (with Map). 
(a), From Adelaide to Leichhardt River (Camp 68). 
(6). From Camp 58 to Port Denison. 
3. foam of Landsborough's Expedition from Carpentaria (with Map). 
. Report to Captain Nomaax on the Albert River. 
Gy. From Albert River, south-westward, to Itich Plains, Herbert 
River, about 20° 15" #,, 158° 4" n, (both approximative). 
(ce). From Albert River across the Australian Continent, vid 
the Darling River to Melbourne, 
4. Watxes’s Expedition from the Nogoa to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
(with Map). 
G. Despaich from Sir H. Bannny, of 2ist August, 1862, 
6, Despatches from Sir G, Dow, of 15th March and 12th April, 1862. 


Te 


1. Report of Commander Nonman, 2.n., followed by Extracts 
from Journal. 


To the Hon. the Chief Seoretany, &o: 

FLM.CS. Victoria, Hobson's Ray, April 1, 1869. 
Sre,—lI have the honour to forward the accompanying ee of ed 

journal on the late expedition to the Gulf of ¢ taria, for 

of rendering relief, if possible, to the missing pale: 
‘eab the command of Mr. Burke, at and of directing the movements 
of the two land-parties organized and dispatched from Brishane 
and Rockham Rockhampton; and beg fo submit the following conde ed 
« remarks and observations pare cade expedition which I 
had the honour to command, for the jnformation of the Go- 
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The voyage from Brisbane to the Barrier Reef (8 days) 
augured well for a quick passage to the head of the Gulf; but a 
strong gale commencing on the Ist September separated the 
Victoria from the Firefly, and proved the cause of a sad disaster 
to the latter, which was most unusual for that season of the year, 
Fortunately the wreck was capable of being towed without disem- 
barking the horses, which were accordingly landed on the Albert 
River (Gulf of ed planes about 30 miles from its mouth; after 
which I proceeded to examine the river, which I found at this 
season navigable for 55 miles. 

On 8th 1 ptember | visited the Rian of Promise, which, to uy 
appearance, well deserve the name, although, in consequence 
many months’ drought, not much grass eiraibs seen on them at 
that time. Same afternoon we returned to the junction of the 
Barkly and the Albert, and marked a tree on the west bank, near 
a fine water-hole, about 300 yards distant from the river. 

On 16th November I started Mr. Landsborough and party on 
the south-western expedition, , 

On 7th December Mr. Walker arrived with the weleome news 
of having found traces of Burke on the Flinders, On the 20th, 
I dispatched Walker and party to take up the tracks they had 
found of Burke, and follow them up, arranging at the same time 
to meet him on the castern bank of the Flinders about the 28th 
or 29th, in order to examine the tracks myself and obtain any 
documents which might be found. On arriving at this spot at 
Beylight on the 29th, I found, to my great dismay, that the place we 
had appointed to meet each other at was inundated during the spring- 
tides, so that it would be impossible for horses to come down. 
Leaving a bottle containing a memorandum for Walker, I pro- 
ceeded up the river to within 3 miles of Burial Reach ; but having 
some doubts in my mind as to my being in the Flinders, from the 
fact of there being no marks to indicate the entrance and other 
signs, I returned to the ship. However, on examining Stokes’s 
chart, which I had left on board, I satisfied myself that | had been 
in the Flinders, and therefore, on the following morning, dis- 
patched the second lieutenant in cage of a few storea I had for 
Walker, with orders to examine carefully the eastern bends of the 
river, at places marked on the chart. 

On the 10th T left the ship with the barge and galley for the 
purpose of epeccnting further search for the camps and relieving 
the cutter, taking with me 8 days’ provisions, and same day met 
the cutter at Station A, on her way down to the ship, having found 
no traces of any party. | : 
- Next morning explored nd aes for 3 hours. We found them 
dry mud, apparently overflowed at every spring tide, with the ex- 
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ception of some small rises, During this morning we came across 
the tracks of a horse, ip with the footprints of a man walk- 
ing. slongede, ing north ; also, other tracks leading south. 
'e returned to the boats, and proceeded up the river to the 
place marked G. Camped at 5 pm., on the east bank, and, 
ided by Wilson, who had preriouny seen them, went to examine 
the tracks of the camels which the officer of the cutter had disco- 
vered, and found them at a dry water-hole about 250 yards from 
the banks of the river. .At this camp the country assumed a more 
pleasing aspect, its features bearing altogether a different character, 
Instead of mud and mangroves, we found acacia, box, gum, wild 
plum, and other trees, while the soil was clothed with luxuriant 
grasses. I started on the 13th January in the galley to explore 
the river farther up. After about 4 miles we came to what proved 
to be the Burial Reach of Stokes; at the head of this reach the 
hanks of the river were of a rocky formation, and the bed of the 
same nature, with only 6 inches water at low tide and very level, 
éo that we bad to carry our boat nearly half a mile: here the river 
divides itself into two arms, the one beating south, and the other 
south-east. I proceeded up the latter for about 18 miles, passing 
over four rocky bars, at ak of which we had to get out and haul 
boat over, | 

Finding no indications of any one having visited this neighbour- 
hood, we marked a tree, and returned to the first rocky bar; 
anchored there until the flood-tide made, which was 10 Par, and 
reached the camp at Burial Reach at 7-30 a.st. on the 14th of 
January. Reached the ship on the 16th of January, and started 
for Investigator Roads, where we remained till, at 11°30 por. on 
the 6th February, Landsborough reported his arrival at the depot 
on the 19th January, having penetrated in a south-west direction 
a distance of about 200 miles, when he was forced to return for 
want of water (v. poste), 

After coaling at Investigator Roads, and calling at Bountiful, 
Booby, and Albany islands, I anchored on 17th February at 
No. VIII. Island. Here we discovered a rock awash not noted 
in either chart or guide. Surveyed it the next day, and examined 
the doubtful Chileott Rocks, which I found to exist, and in nearly 
the same position as that assigned them on the chart. 

Arrived at Port Denigon on the 27th of February. 

I. . report further, for your information, that the navigation 
of the Gulf of Nie a a was found free from danger, from Bouby 
Island to Bountiful Island. From the latter place to about 8 
miles off the Albert River the water shoals gradually from 5 fathoms 
at 7 miles from the shore, to 3 fathoms gt 4 miles, and 24 fathoms 
at 3 miles; the bottom being mud. Many discolorations were 
seen and passed through, with no perceptible change in the depth 
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of water. They were at firstalarming, having all the app of 
sand-banks with but few feet of water on them. In the channel 
of the bar across the Flinders was found 5 feet at low water, 
and at the Albert River 4 feet; the rise and fall being nearly 
the same at each, viz. from 6 to 12 feet. Inside the bars bot 
rivers are free from dangers for the first 9 miles; beyond which 
they are equal, if not superior, to the Brisbane and Fitzroy rivers. 
There is only one tide in the 24 hours, and high water occurred 
between 9 pi. and 4 a.m. 

The winds in October and November were mostly from the 
south-east in the morning, east at noon, and north towards sunset ; 
calms during the night. December 6th and 7th, a heavy gale set 
in from the north-east, with torrents of rain, which flooded the 
plains for some days. This gale veered to north, clearing up at 
port! leaving this monsoon all the month. From January to 
the middle of February the winds prevailed mostly from north-east 
and north to north-west, but with no great strength ; frequent calms, 

The country on the banks of both rivers, for the first 15 to 20 
miles from the sea, is constant monotonous mangrove and mud, 
more or less flooded with the epring-tides, and swarming with 
insects. Higher up, as the land rises, vegetation improves rapidly, 
and the scenery, although mostly very flat, is good and promisin 
for tropical vegetation. ‘The first rains eh net good grass, which 
ea at the rate of an inch per diem, by actual measurement 10 
days after the rain fell. 

Alligators and crocodiles were seen; but they are neither large 
nor numerous, and were both shy and timid, Some few snakes on 
the banks of the river were seen; they were supposed to be of the 


water-species. 

The mosquitoes, sand-flies, and the common fly were most 
numerous and troublesome. Every scheme was resorted to to 
RG Re Radke g no purpose if there were not a strong 
ae 

Investigator Roads, as is mentioned by Flinders and Stokes, I 
found a good anchorage, secure from all winds, easy of access, and 
having good holding-ground. 

The natives of Bentinck Island numbered about 60, are treacher- 
ous beyond conception, and those seen up the rivers ought not to 
be relied upon with any confidence. 





Memoranda from Journal of Voyage of H.M.C.S. * Victoria’ 

Departure 4th August, 3 p.or. 

August 28.—Lat. 18° 7's, long, 153° &. Steady trade-winds 
with fine weather. Lihou Reefs 63 miles distant. 
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Aug. 29.—Weather changing ; 15° 46° ¢., 151° 35° &.; therm. 


sade Fahr. 
a. 30.—Weather unsettled. A southerly set of current of 
22 miles. (14° 55’ a, 149" 42° £.) 
er 2.—Strong gales, sz. veering 5.5.E. 12° 12" s,, 
144° 50! E. 


ot, 5.—Gale broke, and at 615 pw. anchored on Great 
Detached Reef, 18 fathoms, sandy bottom; Sp leranot cable out. 
(N.B. The course steered from noon this da eye abt 
of two hours to northward. Noon 11° 31’ s, 145° x. 
Sept. a —Found convoy (the Firefly with the “cr for Lands- 
rs expedition on bart ated cked on a coral-reef. Horses 
all saved but three. 
. 11.—Barge of Victoria went adrift. 

Sept. 22.—Engaged till this day lightening and gettmg off the 
Firefly, and reached Cairncross Island, east side of Cape York, 
against strong ebb-tide (peculiar to this season), which had landed 
barge unharmed after drifting masterless 60 miles (of course 
favoured by a still more rap dflood-tide). 

Sept, 24.— Noon, lat. 10° 5 | 

Sept. 26,—Noon, lat, 14° 34 8, long. 139° 46’; therm. 774° 


Fahr. 

Sept. 27.—Winds light, easterly, and northing after 8 a.m. 
Anchored off Bountiful Island, and ascended Mount Flinders ; 
quite low. Soil of island sand or disintegrated sandstone covered 
with rank, dry, wiry grass. By 29th had caught 126 turtle for 
gg he &e, to save provisions, 

: sania 29.—At 4 p.m. anchored in Investigator 
Reale in in 5 fat The winds for the last three days had been 
north-east during the day, and southerly at night. At 1} to 2 
miles off various discoloured ane were rounded or passed, but 
no perceptible difference in the depths of soundings was found— 
the water being of a very light colour generally makes the navi- 
se rather exciting. “The changes in the colour of the water 
is day have all the appearance of sand-shoals, or dangers of some 
kind, rer Tae devthe oe ra was met with on our 
__ up u ound are generally very uniform, 
Brg. i, from the eastern shore to 38 fathoms towards the middle 
gulf, with generally mud or sandy bottom; some few casts 

of rocky or hard bottom were found near latitude 12° 25° 8, longi- 
tude 141° &., with some 18 to 24 fathoms, and for 35 miles im a 


6.5... COUTSE, 

Sept. 29 to October 17.—Engaged a for Mr. Lands- 

borough’s departure, who left 16th ie ad Pig es 

spe to be intersectnd with:-orecks and. ripessae suse 
oer tered (17th) what Was SUPPOSeL i we | but 
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ag to be the outlet of a river (supposed to be the Leich- 
r / 


_ Oct. 17 to November 18.—Nothing calling for remark except 
intense heat, 
_ Nov. 20.—Heat at 2 p.m, 104° in shade, 

Nov. 29.—Heat at 10°30 p.m, 107°!! 7 
_ December 5,—Landed. at “ Junction” (Albert River), the spot 
fixed upon for a dept on leaving Melbourne, and found the place 
had been some feet under water last tide, and that for miles the 
plains were then covered with salt-water, showing the place to be 
quite uninhabitable, with no fresh-water to be had for miles around. 
- ++ After we had passed two reaches going down, we were 
suddenly surprised by an ambuscade of natives on both sides. 
They were painted, and armed with long spears, womeras, and 
clubs; but they were not fired at. ‘Therm, 95° to 109°, 
_ Dec. 7 —Mr, Walker arrived im the midst of a furious gale. 
eee P.M, cleared up; light £s.e. wind. Therm. at 2 a.m. 70° 


Dee. 20.—Mr. Walker started on return journey, 
_ Mec. 29.—At daylight visited the place of inecting marked [A], 
and found the nature of the country such that the tides overflowed 
it at the springs, with nothing but mud and mangrove in sight. 
About 22 miles further up, the river became more tortuous, and 
several sand-banks were passed, contracting the tide, which was 
running up strong. I continued on with the hope of reaching 
Burial Reach ; but, after going on to 1 p.m, we stopped to dinner, 
when I landed, and found the country better, with grass and water 
in plenty. Left again at 2-30 p.m, and proceeding 10 miles fur- 
ther, came to come cliffs on the eastern side (dark brown clay) 12 
feet high. I had now come by estimation 35 siimeaaiamdched 
not got-to Burial Reach, or anything like it, by Stokes's descrip- 
tion; no “ grassy islands,” or “ sloping banks down to the water's 
edge clothed with grass,” but only mangrove and mud, and 
one or two sunken islands with the tops of mangrove a foot 
above water as we passed them, to indicate their position. The 
country around here is the best I have seen in the Gulf, and 
the grasses, of which there are varieties, very good, with the 
timber larger and looking more healthy than any part of the 
Albert. But, finding no traces of any one, and the upper part of 
the river here not agreeing with its description, I began to fear 
I must be in a wrong river, so I determined to start on the turn 
of tide, return to the ship, and make a further exploration of the 
coast to the eastward of this entrance. At 10-15 p.m, started 
with the first of the tide downward, and in a dead calm, with much 
thunder and lightning all round the compass. 

Monday, Dec, 30.—At 7-30 a.m, the storm having passed sea- 
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ward, stood out of the river to the bar, and waited until turn of 
tide and north-west or sea-breeze to fetch the ship, which we did 
at 9:30 pat. On examining Stokes’s book and chart with the first 
lieutenant, I found there could be no doubt of my having been up 
the Flinders, and that the difference in time of tide in seetag these 
places Beery! so much di hae in ce’ app | ae 
appears to have gone up and down at mght. I passed from the 
first position [A] right a by daylight. 

January 11, 1862.—Started at daylight in three parties to 
examine plains These are mud, mostly overflown at spring- 
tides, but some of the rises above high water-mark, and on one 
of these came upon the track of one horse and one man, with shoes 
or boots ; tracks led north, and were afterwards discovered lead- 
ing south. In the afternoon went to examine camel-tracks at 
Station G of chart, where the country being higher assumes quite 
a different appearance, there being cliffs of brown clay 20 feet 
high, whose summits are clothed with acacia, box, gum and native 
wild plum. ‘Tracks of camels could not be identified. 

Jan. 21.—Squally with rain, but much less wind from west- 
north-west, Ordered the annual survey of all stores to be held, 
and in the afternoon proceeded in the Bg to Bentinck Island to 
try and get up a friendly fecling with the natives there. On 
closing in with the beach they came down, about 30 of them, men 
and boys, Sere Seeing they were hostilely inclined, I 
did not land, but proceeded further south away from them, and 
there landed, which was no sooner done than they were after ua. 
On their coming up, tried to show them by every means that we 
were not come to do them harm, but to give them some presents, 
which I at once did by giving them two tomahawks; they then 
laid their arms down, but would not leave them for a moment, or 
come near us. Seeing they were so very suspicious, | thought it 
better to leave them for the present, and did so, going over to 

‘owler’s Island to look at it. I found it of a rocky formation of 
the same nature as up the Flinders River, with some good dark soil 
on the top, on which oe grass was growing, but no timber but 
stunted mangrove, and no water fit for anything. 

February 6.—Landszborough returned from his exploration to 
* south-west ; had reached depot 19th January (v. postea), and was 
anxious to start south-east. No casualties. 

eb, 12.—On landing, there being only two natives seen, with 
much persuasion I induced’ them to come near to receive the gifts, — 
after they had been made to understand by signs and gestures that 
all was for them and their families. I ordered the boat's crew to 
go down to the boat, which was about 300 yards off from us, which 
they all did., I followed them myself about 10 minutes after, with 
my back to the two men, who had kept their spears in hand all the 
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time. I had not got more than 25 or 30 yards from them, when 
a noe behind made me turn suddenly round, dro ing at the’ 
same time my umbrella on my shoulder; as 1 did so I discovered 
both these treacherous savages in the act of posing a spear each, 
and stepping stealthily after me, not more than 10 yards off, My 
sudden discovery of their intended object by facing them, put them 
into confusion, and they stole away as if ah Sg of being found 
out. Their wives and children have always been kept at a long 
distance, but nothing seemed treacherous in their behaviour further 
than that circumstance, and their not being inclined at any time to 
a oom their arms. oe am ris yee they are treacherous and 
bloodthirety. .After leaving them, they ran down and took charge 
of their boat and the | carats. and aimed much delighted, judging 
by the noise they ae, At 4:30 weighed and took our departu 
from the island, with the wind light from the north-west, . sultry 
weather. Latitude, at noon, 15° 55’ s,; longitude, 140° 4 45” z. 
Thermometer, 95° in cabin; on deck, in the sun, 130°; stoke- 
hole, 145°, 

feb. 17.—At 6 pax. brought up under No. VIII. Island in 6} 
fathoms water, with 50 fathoms of cable. On approaching the 
Bee to anchor, obeerved a danger not noted on the Chart or Strait 
Pilot. 

Feb, 18.—Fresh south-east gale with continued rain until 1 pas. 
On examining the above shoal at daylight, and finding it to be a 
coral-reef, with only 18 inches water on it, of about 20 yards 
diameter, steep all round, and right in the fairway of any vessel 
anchoring at or passing this island. to avoid the doubtful rock to 
the eastward of it, directed Lieutenant Woods to survey and fix 
its position ; and the weather moderating in the afternoon, took 
two boats, the galley and the cutter, to look for the doubtful 
rocks* to the eastward. At 5 p.m. (low water)-found them both, 
passing with galley over the northernmost, with only 18 inches of 
water on it, and pulled up to the south one, which is about 150 
yards from it, eh and south, and with 7 fathoms of water between 
them, and steep to all rownd. This I found was awash, and had 
a lump of broken dead coral on it, nse isa the bowman held the 
boat while bearings were taken, which were found to in every 
way with the position marked on the Admiralty Chart for the 
bank, with 1 fathom on it, and from which Chilcott Rocks 
about north érwe 150 yards. 

Feb, 27.—Anchored in Port Denison. 
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2. (a). Diary of Mr. J. McKisuay, leader of the Burke Relief 
Expedition, fitted out by the Government of South Australia. 


I srarren from Adelaide with the camels, &e., on 16th an Sek 
1861, and, on Friday, September 27, got all safe across the Lake 
Torrens, no water being at our keane ie in view, Next day 
roceeded to Lake Pando (or Hope), the track thither, bearing 
from about 2° 30° to 3° w., over a fearful jumble of broken sand- 
hills, oceastonally passing a small flat trending W.8.W. and E.3.E, ; 
at 114 miles* passed on our left a small salt lake, dry, half a mile 
long; met numbers of blacks, apparent peaceably inclined ; 
weather very hot and disagreeable for the season of the year, 
a hot north wind blowing. 
[The expedition remained at Lake Hope till October 8th, to 
enable certain of the party who had been detached and had lost 
their way to regain strength. The soil being soft, the horses were 
unshod, there being little prospect of shoes being necessary for 
a long time. While here rather a strange circumstance oceurred. 
A pelican, in an attempt to swallow a ee about a foot long by 
about 12 inches in circumference, was fairly choked after getting 
it half-way down its throat, and found in the morning quite ‘dea 
with the tail of the fish hanging out of its mouth. A consi 
quantity of clover or trefoil on this lake; and at the eastern end, 
on the flooded flat, grass, but not abundant. The country in 
this part does not appear to have been visited by any rain for very 
many months; indeed years must have sto since any hoes 
has fallen in this sandy region; the toms of the nee 
are nearly as hard as bricka. A considerable quantity of salt-bush 
of various kinds around the lake and on the flats, with some poly- 
gonum on the flooded flats; innumerable pigeons. - 
Tuesday, Oct. 8.—Started from Pando Lake Camp; wind west 
and cool, and reached junction of Pando Creek, 44 miles. Creek 
about 250 yards to 300 broad; on the sw. bank of lake there 
appear to be layers of salty substance, Tipandranara Lake bears | 
from junction w.x.w. Within 2 miles, the creek contracts to less 











* Whenever possible, the distance of each day's march will follow the day's 
diary. But in order to distinguish those made on the main route from the occa- 
sional excursions made from camps or depits, the distances of all the latter will be 
pristed im italic.—[Ev. ] ; ere 
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than 100 yards, and at camp about 6 feet. Arrived at 4-10 rm. 
on amall teks Uppadae or Camel Lake ; total distance 15 miles 
of miserable country, with salt-bush of various description, and 
samphire, and | stones occasionally, Lake about 1} mile 
long, by an average width of ? of a mile, surrounded by sandhills, 
very little timber, and that little of the most miserable description 
of box; a considerable quantity of rushes and a little grass round 
the margin, and lots of waterfowl. seed gee absconded. Day's 
Course fom n. 20° w. to §. 10° w., and latterly as much as Xx, ; 
distance made about 15 miles, 

Oct, 9.—Camped at a long saa water-hole. Creek dry in a 
number of places ; distance 12} miles. 

Oct, 10,—Afternoon scoured great part of the country a-head, 
and could find no water; camped beside a small pool of water in a 
that I had crossed at Laas distance 7 miles, 

11.—Started with Mr. Middleton to go to the relief of 
whites said to be in the interior, On a bearing of 18°, at 22 miles 
arrived at Lake Perigudi, a semicircular lake, from 3 to 4 miles 
in length, by 1} mile broad. The water not very good; the 
natives even dig round in the clay a short distance from the lake 
for water for their use. | 

Oct, 12.—Cumped on a fine long sheet of water, Wankadunnie, 

Oet. 14.— After first 91 miles travelled over undulating country 
of sand, dry flats, and flooded ground. From the top of the 

ighest sandhill, at that distance, the whole country, particu- 

larly to the eastward, is one mazs of floated timbered flats, and 
subject to awful inundations, At those times it must be quite 





impracticable, the main creek (apparently) upon our right varyin 
from 1 to 2 miles in width, wit patches of roti alk holt it 
bed and sides, If this country had permanent water, and rain 
occasionally, it would do well for stock of any kind, having a fair 
sprinkling of gras, compared with anything of late seen. At 
14 miles came to the of a small dry ee with lots of fine 
grass. When rain has fallen on this country it is difficult to say ; 
most of the herbs and grass, and shrubs, are as dry as tinder, and 
will i nite at once, but the country is more open and fit for pasture. 
At 16 miles crossed the bed of salt-lake, now dry, and of no great 
extent, running north and south, in an extensive flat. Camped on 
west side of Siva Lake, or Perigundi Lake; found it exceedingly 
boggy; and what seemed clover was nothing but young sampbhire ; 
little or no grass; distance 254 miles. ; 

Oct. 15.—Finding this lake won't suit as a depét till my return 
from my eg for reported white men, I started to-day to en- 
deavour to find a place for that purpose, and travelled over alter- 
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nate heavy and high sandhills and flooded wooded polygonum- 
zie Rec y patches, At 11 miles, came to a lake, 
pad ag ty of grass and clover, but the water all but 
up, a i Se inches only being around its margin; all the 
pri and south end, and side, being a mudbank. On i Ae way 
back came on a creek with sufficient water and grass, thoug 
pestle: purpose, at 2 miles, and pushed on to camp; dane 
Oct. 16.—Passed x.w. arm of lake; then began to ascend the 
eandhills, which were very soft, high, and steep; kept on till 
arrived at water close within } of a mile of where I intended to 
fix the camp as depot ; total distance, 54 miles to Careri Creek, 
which seems to flow from the west of north, or nearly north and 
south ; name of water-hole and camp is Wantula si 8 
Oct. 17. —Making arrangements for start in search of the white 
men. 
Oct. 18.—At 8 a.m, started ; crossed well-grassed flooded poly- 
um flats or plains, for an hour, crossing Kiradinte in the C 
eek ; then left the creek on the left, ges Secinrrereceio tbe 
of sand rid At 9°15 arrived at Lake Cudye-cudyena, at about 
9 miles. It was quite a treat; abundance of good water, and 
any quantity jh apap OA eng and plenty of clover. It is 
about 6 miles long, and fully Fi Bear gh wide, well timbered. On a 
bearing from | end of (now called Lake Buchanan), 
Lake Bulpaner, now all but dry, is distant about 2 miles, 
simon a .valley pene back letter to Camp Depot to desire them 


ne pap blibahasteniae deblinred thie evening, nrtiie teclated inatineas af 
honesty of the natives, In the evening, after my rotern,.6 namber 
et Vea were near the camp; amongst them, just as they were about to de 
T observed an elderly man ond his son, a boy of 8 to 10 years, who o 
to be an invalid, and was about to be carried off by the father, Is him ; 
and, os | was at supper, gave the youth some bread and meat, and tea; whet they 
all took their leave, About the end of the first watch (which was regularly kept), 
I was awake, and beard the person on watch, Middleton, ng evidently to a 
native; who, to my astonishment, a8 well as to Middleton's, ventured up to the 
camp alone at night ; aod what would the reader su his errand was? It was 
to bring back our axe, that one of his tribe had g ined unseen from the camp 
during the afternoon! On delivery of said arth he at once took his leave, pro 
mising to come in the mo 
Next. morning a few of the natives approached the camp; ee ee 
respectable distance, not eure how A TE anal backs ani aa obi dishonesty, 
till, by and by, the old man with a few others came up; ated p lly they that 
oly am ge Amongst them were women and ¢ to w I 
made various Li ats of beads ond fishhooks, with which they” seemed 
cma Te the cid man, for his honesty, | gave a tomabawk, with which he 
appeared highly pleased—bis name was Mooticlina : the thief I could not find out, 
or would have given him his deserts likewise, They did not muster very strong 
Soly about 100; bat prprinsinhe fanaa tebnpgiher dg ny ye 
lake at the different campa. They all appeared very civil, whether from fear or 
naturally T could not gures. 
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toe move on to this place, so much more desirable for a depit than 
where they are pone tue gut th ama to — their mene 
Very open country till within 1 mile of Camp at Gunany, a lar 
nea ibond 60 tb 80 yards wide, and ‘cen 20 to 30 deep, on 
which we found a number of natives just finishing their day's fish- 
ing. They had been successful, had three or four different 
sorts of fish, viz., the cat-fish of the Murray, the nombre of the 
Darling, and the brown perch ; and I thimk 1 observed a small eod. 
They offered, and I took several, which were very good: they 
promised to bring more in the morning. We came upon and 
crossed a fare feudal wooded polygonum-flat, which continued 
close to the camp. Distance travelled, 25} mules. 
Oct, 19,—Early this morning, about 80 natives, of all sorts, 
healthy and strong, visited the camp, and could not be coaxed or 
driven away. I think they would ri tried to help themselves, 
were it not from fear of the fire-arms. How they came to know 
their deadliness I cannot say. Crossed creek to Toorabinganee, a 
cea ae oF Teneo wth en a broad sige pie spparently 
eep; then over very high sandhills, pretty well grassed, an 
arrived at aichcan aes, an island often dry, now partly so, on 
south-eastern side, In an extensive irregular lake of about #4 to 
9 miles long, by an average of 1} to 2 miles; very hot; name of 
Lake Canna Canta-jandide. Thought I might be able to cross it 
at the narrowest place with the horses and camels, instead of going 
all round, as it put me out of my course; but found it too deep, so- 
had to go aids Towards the end of our day's journey, over flat 
country, with large dry beds of lakes or swamps, as dry as ashes, 
with a saltlike appearance, the only vegetation being a few scat- 
tered bushes of samphire, and an occasional salt-bush ; a more dreary 
country impossible to imagine. Arrived at Lake Moolion- 
dhurunnie, a nice little lake, nearly circular, and nearly woodless, 
about 14 mile diameter. Abundance of good water, and plenty 
of feed—clover, and some grass. Bearing of creek that fills lake, 
350°: east end, 87°; west end, 303°; north side 15°.* On arrival 
at lake, saw several native-fires, which, on our lighting ours, were 
immediately put out. Distance travelled, 28 miles. 

Oct, 20.—At day-light, about 90 to 100 natives, of all sorta, 
visited us; they were not so unruly as those of the morning 
before, nar ihe evidently had some communication with whites, 
using the word Yanaman for horse, as in Sydney, and one or two 
other words familiar to me. Plenty of fish of all sorts in the lake, 
although not very deep, The natives here say that the whites 
have left the above te and are now at Undaganie, I observed 
several portions of European clothing about their camps on our 
course. ‘The sandhills were exceedingly high on the western side, 
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but pretty hard; but on the eastern side almost precipitous, and 
soft drift sand; a dray or cart might get east; but [ cannot fancy 
it possible it could return, An exceedingly hot day, wind north, 
On. our way, the natives informed us the natives we had left in the 
morning bad murdered the man said to be at the end of our day's 
stage. On some of the ridges, and on crossing a large flat creek, 


“I observed two new trees or shrubs (they are both); from one | 


“once proceeded northward along 


obtained some seeds, like beans, rather a handsome tree ; the other, 
when large, at a distance looks like a she-oak, having a very dark 
butt and long, drooping, dark green, narrow leaves, and did not 
appear to have any iaaile at present. Started at 7-17 ull twenty- 
two minutes to ten, 9 miles, on a bearing of from 100° to 105°; at 
8°18 sighted a large timbered creek, distant 1 mile, for about 7 miles, 
360° to 140°. At twenty-two minutes to ten, observed a large, 
dry salt-lake, bearing 341°, north-west arm 330°, north arm 355°, 
distance to extreme point of north bank 9 miles, Bullingani 
informed us that a large lake lay on a bearing of 110°, some 
distance off, named Murri Murri Ando. At 2°20 reached Lake 
Kadhi-baerri. Found plenty of water, and watered the horses 
(the camels some distance behind, quite unable to keep up), and at 
tho side of a large heautifully- 
timbered, grassed, and clovered ewamp (or creek) about 14 miles 
across, to ascertain the fact as to the presence of a European, 
dead or alive, and there found a grave rudely formed by the 
natives, evidently not one of themselves, sufficient pains not having 
been taken, and, from other appearances, at once set it down as 
the grave of a white, be he who he may. Determined im the 
moriing to have the grave opened and ascertain its contents. 
Whilst I went to top of sandhills, looking round me, Mr. Hodg- 
kinson strayed a short distance to some old deserted native huts, 
a short distance off, and by and by returned bearing with him an 
old flattened pint-pot, no marks upon it; further evidence that it 
was.a white, and felt convinced that the grave we saw was that of 
i white man; plenty of clover and grasses the whole distance tra- 
velled, about 18 miles. Kept watch as usual (but did not intend 
doing so); but, just as we were retiring, a fire suddenly struck 
up, and we thought some of the natives had followed us or some 
others had come to the lake; rather a strange matter after dark. 
The fire coon after disappeared, which made us more certain still 
that it was natives. Ae cap 
Oct, 21.—Up in good time ; before starting for the grave, went 
round the lake, taking Mr. Hodgkinson with me to see if natives 
were really on lake, as I did not intend saddling the camels to-day 
if there Were no natives here, intending to leave our camp unpr 
tected ; rather unwise ; but being so short of hands, could not help 
it, the grave being much out of sight. Found no natives roun 
VOL. XXXII. 0 
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the lake, nor any very recent traces, saving that some of the trees 
were still Barat think they (when here fast) had lighted. We 
started at once for the grave, taking a canteen of water with us, 
and all the arma. On arrival, removed the earth carefully; and 
close to the top of the ground found the body of a European, en- 
veloped in a flannel shirt with short sleeves, a piece of the breast 
of which I have taken; the flesh, I may say, completely cleared 
from the bones, and very little hair, which must have been de- 
composed: what little there was I have taken. Description of 
body, skull, &e.: marked with slight sabre-cuts, apparently two in 
number ; one immediately over the left eye ; the other, on the right 
eonple, inclining over right ear, more deep than the left. Decayed 
ecth existed on both sides of lower jaw and right of upper; the 
other teeth were entire and sound, In the lower jaw were two 
teeth, one on each side (four between in front), rather projecting, 
such as are sometimes called in the upper jaw “ buck teeth.” have 
measured the bones of the thigh and leg, as well as the arm, with 
a cord, not haying any other method of doing it. Gathered all 
the bones together, and buried them again, cutting a lot of boughs 
and other wood, and putting them above the earth. Body lies with 
heal south, feet north, lying on faee, head severed from body. 
On a éinall tree, immediately south, we marked: “MK, Oct. 21, 
GI.” Immediately this was over, we questioned the native further 
on the subj of his death. He says he was killed by a stroke 
from what the natives use as a sword (an instrument of semicircular 
form), 5 to 8 feet long, and very formidable. He showed us 
where the whites had been in camp when attacked. We saw lots 
of fish-bones ; but no evidence then on the trees to suppose whites 
had been there. They had certainly chosen a very bad camp, in 
the centre of a box-scrub, with native huts, within 150 to 200 
yards of them. On further examination we found the dung of 
camels and horse or horses, evidently tied up a long time ago. 
Between that and the grave we another grave, evidently 
dug with a spade or shovel, and a lot of human hair of two 
colours, that had become decomposed,*on the skin of the skull, and 
fallen off in flakes, some of which I have also taken. JT fancy they 
must all have been murdered here; dug out the new-found grave 
with a stick (the only instrument we had), but found no remains of 
bodies, save one little bone. The black accounted for this in this 
manner: he says they had eaten, them. Found in an old fire- 
Hace, immediately adjoining, what appeared to be bones very well 

urned, but not in any quantity. In and about the last grave 
named, a piece of light blue tweed, and fragments of paper, and 
small pieces of a * Nautical Almanac,’ were found, and an exploded 
“ Eleys cartridge.” No appearance on any of the trees of bullet- 
marks, as if a struggle had taken place. On o further examination 
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of the blacks’ camp, where the pint-pot was found, there was also 
Hund a tin canteen, similar to what ts used for keeping naptha in, 
or some such stuff, both of which we keep. The native says that 
any memos. the whites had are back on the last camp we were 
at on the lake, with the natives, as well as the iron-work of saddles, 
which on our return we mean to endeavour to recover, if the blacks 
can be found: it may be rash, but there is necessity for it, I 
intend, before returning, to have a further search, No natives yet 
Oct. 22.—Were just about to get on the horses to have a further 
search when the natives made their appearance within + a mile of 
us, making for some of their old huts. Immediately on obsery- 
ing us, made off at full speed. Mounted the horses, and soon 
overtook one fellow in much fear. In the pursuit, the black 
fellow with us was thrown from his horse; the horse followed, and 
came up with us just as we pulled the frightened fellow up, Im- 
mediately after, our black fellow came up, mounted his horse, and 
Soa us at once to shoot the savage, as be knew him to be 
one of the murderers of the man or party; but we declined, think- 
ing we might be able to glean something of the others from him, 
On taking him back from where we caught him to the camp, he 
brought us to a camp (old) of the natives, and there dug up a 
quantity of baked horsehair, for saddle-stuffing, He says every- 
ing of the saddlery was burned, the iron-work kept, and the 
other bodies eaten; a ead end of the poor fellows! He stated that 
there is a pistol x.E, of ua, ata creek, which I have sent him to 
fetch ; a rifle or gun at the lake we last passed, which, with 
the other articles, we will endeavour to recover. Exceedingly hot ; 
windy, and looks as if it would rain. The natives demetbe the 
country from south to north of cast as being destitute of water, or 
creeks, which I afterwards found cause to doubt. I have marked 
a tree here gn north side, “* MK., Oct. 22-61; west side, dig 
1 ft. ;” where I will bury a memo,, in case any one should cee m 
tracks, that they may know the fate of the party we are in 
of. There are tens of thousands of the flock pigeon here ; in fact, 
since we came north of Lake Torrens, they have been very nume- 
rous, and at same time very wary. Mr. Hodgkinson has been 
me successful in killing as many of them as we can use, mixed 
with a little bacon. Before the native went to fetch the pistol, he 
luspleped on his body, both before and behind, the marks of ball 
and shot wounds, now quite healed. One ball, inside of left knee, 
80 disabled him that he had to be carried about (as he states) for 
some considerable time; he has also the mark of a pistol-bullet 
on right collar-bone; and on his breast a number of shot, some 
now in the flesh, but healed. His family, consisting of four lubras 
aud two boys, remained close to our camp a return, 
C 
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which he said (from pointing to the sun) would be ten or eleven 
o'clock next day. When called at twenty minutes to eleven pon 
to take my watch, | had not been on duty ten minutes when I 
observed a signal-fire in the direction he had gone, about 6 miles 
distant, and wondered be did not make his appearance, but all was 
quiet for the rest of the night, excepting that at intervals the fire 
was replenished. | 

Oct, 23, 4 a.t.—Just as we were getting up, not very clear yet, 
headed by the fellow I yesterday sent for the pistol, came about 
forty others bearing torches, hickds, &e., shouting and kicking up 
& great noise, and evidently endeavouring to surround us. 1 im- 
mediately ordered them back, also telling the native that was with 
me to tell them that if they did not keep back I would fire upon 
them, which they one and all disregarded—some were then within 
a few paces of us, the others at various other distances, I requested 

dgkinson and Middleton to be ready with their arms and fire 
when desired, Seeing nothing elze left but to be butchered our- 
selves, I gave the word “Fire.” A few of those closest retired a 
few paces, and were beg encouraged on to the attack, when we 
repeated our fire; and until several rounds were fired into them 
(and, no doubt, many felt the effects) they did not wholly retire, 
I am afraid the “ messenger,” the greatest vagabond of the lot, 
escaped scatheless, They then took to the lake, and a few came 
round the western side of it, southward, whom we favoured with a 
fow dropping shots to show the danger they were in, by the dis- 
tance the rifles would carry on the water. T hey then cleared off, 
andl ora mtn them. I then buried the memo., for any 
person that might happen to fullow my footsteps, at the came time 
iforming them to beware of the natives, as ecbad in self-defence, 
to a upon them. I have no doubt, from oie marpreeatliey came 
ealculated, and I hope it may prove a useful leasqn to them in 
future. Got breakfast ready and over without further molestation, 
and shortly after Starting reached a recently-flooded richly-grassed 
flat, surrounded by a margin of trees, main bulk lying south of our 
course; thence crossed north-west end of a i dry lake or 
grassed and clovered flat, similar to the other, At 10 made a 
arce box-creck, with occasional gums, about from 50 to 60 yards 
wide, and 18 to 20 feet deep, sandy bottom, where we struck it 
perfectly dry, where a etream flows to west of north with immense 
side ereeks (I fancy Cooper's Creek is a branch mak followed its 
bed in its course northward, and reached a water-hole with no very 
considerable quantity of water. This creek is named Werridi 
Marara. [rom thence Lake Buchanan bears 232° 30'; Kadhiberri, 
41°; Lake Moolion-dhurunnie, 296°. Crossed the creek and went 
on till 6 p.w., striking same creek and following its bed (dry) for 
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about 2 miles, and reached Dhurunnie Creek ; a little indifferent 
water in its bed, very steep banks pte 30 feet high) and 60 
yards broad. The bed of the creck, from where we struck it at 
6 p.m, was chiefly rocky or conglomerate stone, resembling burned 
limestone, Sst not given, . 

Oct, 24.—Travelled over splendid grassy flats with low inter- 

vening sand-ridges; then made Arannie, a recently-dried lake 
(abundance of clover and grasses) 3 miles long by 1 broad, 
at right angles to our course, and struck it quarter of a mile 
from its northern extremity. Quite near to Ity-a-mudkie is an- 
other recently-dried lake; plenty of luxuriant feed. In another 
hour tenet its western border, at a creek called Anti-wocarra, 
with no great quantity of water, flowing from 320°, Passed a large 
flooded flat, recently under water, with a great abundance of clover 
and grasses, reaching as far as the eye can trace. At right angles 
to our course, reached its western border, and at 2-25 reached the 
depot at Lake Buchanan, or Cudye-cudyena, the place where I 
directed the camp to be shifted to, and found everything in good 
order, much to my satisfaction. (Distance not given.) 
_ Oct, 25.—At camp very much the appearance of rain, but none 
has fallen. No part of this country has had any rain for very 
many months; the grasses and herbage, generally, on the hilly 
ground, being like tinder. If it had an ordinary share it would be 
an excellent healthy stock-country. From the numbers of natives, 
and their excellent condition, I am eatisfied that many lakes and 
ereeks in this part are permanent. ‘The men are in excellent 
health and ee spirits, and the animals, except the camels (they 
cannot stand the heavy hills of sand if at all hot, which it was on 
our last trip), are all in good condition. ‘The wind is blowing from 
all parts of the compass, but rather cool. For days previous it 
kept from the north, and generally very hot. As yet no rare 
specimens obtained of birds, animals, or anything else. 

Qet. 26. In camp.—Threatens very mueh for rain ; very sultry; 
sun overcast ; and wind from every quarter except north. Must- 
endeavour to procure a native that can speak the language of the 
ritives here, as those we have do not know one word, nor do the 
natives here understand them. They all cireumetse, and almost 
universally knock out the two front teeth of the upper jaw. After 
all the threatening for rai, the day has closed without any. 

Oct. 27. In camp.—Wind south and sultry; everything ready 
for the return party making a start to-morrow: I expect them to 
be absent about three weeks. Should any rain fall ere they return, 
I will go over to Cooper's Creek Depét ; but the country is £0 ex- 
ceedingly dry in this region at present, that unless I can make out 
to hit upon those places where water has been left by the last flood, 
it Wook: he quite impossible to travel with anything like safety. 
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Not a single quart of surface-water left by rain has been fallen in 
with since we left Lake Torrens; and am almost satisfied in my 
own mind that Burke and party cither reached the north coast, or 
at all events went a very long way out, on a bearing of (firstly by 
account of the natives) 311°, to or passing a salt-lake or water- 
course (perhaps then fresh), where the natives report that the whites 
killed their horse. They call the place Beitirie-ma-lunie ; there is 
also another lake, salt now (perhaps then fresh), called Baram- 


berrany. 

Oct, 25,—At 2°45 p.t. started Mr. Hodgkinson,* Bell, Wylde, 
and Jack (native). Weather sultry, sky overcast. Between 9 
and 10 p.m. a heavy gale of wind from west, with a good deal of 
thunder ro lig htning, which blew our encampment quickly to the 


ground 1 we had a few squally showers from same quar- 
ter, but nothing of any consequence; towards morning the wind 
quite lulled. ' 


Oct, 29 to November 30, Wantula Depot.—Sowed some melon 

pking, orahge-pips, apricot, peach, and plum stones. 
niles from eve doi dine ar lecies or iid of some 
considerable age, and on my return to the camp one of the men, a 
short distance from the camp, picked up part of a hobble-strap, 
with black buckle much worn, and had been patched, or rather 
sown, by some one as a makeshift; the leather was perfectly rotten. 
No traces on any of the trees round here of any one having been 
encamped. The flies all along have been a thorough plague; for. 
tunately, and strange to say, we have had no mosquitoes, but thou- 
sands of small gnats take their place and find their way into 






ov. 8.—No rain during the night, but it was very mild and 
close ; wind souiedase:: wish a few clouds, but with very little 
appearance of rain. Anxious to find water about a day's stage 
eastward ong welabeec hc out for that purpose east, and at a mile 
distant entered a well-grassed flooded flat for about 2 miles, and 
at about 14 mile further arrived at sandhill. About 2 miles s.r. 
ia the grassy bed of a fine lake, now dry, Not seeing anything in 
the appearance of the country to indicate the presence of water on 
this course, I started E.N.E. over sandhills, and at 2 miles came to 
ver eracked flooded flats, and continued on them for 4} miles, 
and at 1} mile further came to a long salty swamp running nearly 
north and south, a desolate spot; then a sand rise, and another of 
the same. Changed course to due east over sandhills; at 7 miles 
long flooded grassed flat, north to south ; then sandhill; at 8 miles 
came to an immense flooded flat, north to south, with great width 














Eel party did not rejoin till the 29th Nov., the native, Jack, having mean- 


at its northern end. At 2} miles further came to top of very high 
sandhill, and close under, east, an immense dry salt-lake or very 
large flat, From this there is the appearance of a large lake 
northward; it may be mirage, but I have observed. it further back 
on the day’s stage, and from top of the highest hills it looks more 
like water than mirage. In making for it, I passed for the first 
8 miles over sand-ridges, then over cracked flooded flats (grass- 
less) for 4 miles, a box or gum ereck on my right running north- 
ward and southward. At the end of this distance was satisfied I 
had been deceived, and camped on np arge sandhill at 6-50 Pat: ; 
not a breath of wind, and smoking hot, I chose this for a camp, 
that I may be enabled at daylight to sce if there are any waters 
within range of sight. Distance, 31 miles. 

Nov. 9.—At daylight had a splendid view of the country round, 
but not the slightest appearance of water anywhere. At 10 a.m. 
got to camp. 

Nov. 9 to 13.—(Mr, M‘Kinlay was unwell.) A great inconve- 
nience among the cattle, owing to flies, &c. 

Nov. 13.—Wind very strong from ©, and particularly cold, so 
much so that I can keep my coat on, and not feel inconvenienced by 
it; whereas, before, one’s shirt was sufficient. Wind chopped 
round in the evening to S., Revise Sia: 

Nov. 14.—Getting quite again, but knee Loge stiff and 
Been Very cold during the night, and at daylight quite ready 
for a top-coat. Wind strong from E. ; modereint at noon, and got 
warm. It is quite a pleasure to see how well the bullocks are 
freshening ; some, indeed, fit to kill: they don't seem to suffer so 
much from the flies asthe horses or camels. ‘T'wo of the latter (the 
Melbourne ones) had their backs slightly bruised, and although 
constantly attended to take a very long time to recover. 

Nov. 15.—At daylight thermometer stood at 54°. At five in 
the afternoon it stood at 100°. 

Nov. 16.—Wind f. at daylight; thermometer, 63°. At 2 Pm. 
thermometer in sun, 140°. At sunset, quite a calm. 

_ Nov. 17.—Calm at daylight; temperature in open air, 68°; at 
8 a.m. slight breeze from w.; thermometer in sm, 118°; at noon, 
160°, with wind from ».w., with a number of thunder-looking 
clouds. At sunset, temperature 97° ; still ages 7 

Nov. 18.—At daylight, calm; temperature 73° in open air. At 
10 a.m., hones 143° in the sun, out of the wind: wind from 
WN. to.w.w. At 20 minutes to 11 A.a. temperature 154°; at noon, 
cool breeze, temperature 146°; at sunset, light breeze from ¥.Ww., 

Nov, 19.—At midnight blew a strong gale from #5, accom- 
panied by a very little rain, A good deal of lightning and a little 
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thunder from the southward of west, round west, and north of 
west, and apparently raining. : 

Nov. 20-—-Wind working round from south of east to north 
of east. At 6 a.m. temperature 84°. At 1 pow. wind fallen, and 
changed to w.N.w ; temperature 98°. 1:30 pon, wind suddenly 
chopped round by w. to s, from which quarter till dark it blew 
peat a gale, causing the lake to recede about 600 yards further 
worth. a 
Nov. 21.—Quite a calm. The water in thé lake has returned 
to its old bed. From a long conversation I had with a native 
yesterday, who came to the camp, I am led to believe that only 
one of the whites was murdered at Lake Cadhibserri, at the 
time of the attack upon them by the natives there, On the return 






of the party from the w.w., they repulsed the natives, killing some 
marched ward. The natives, on seeing that the whites had 


proceeded onwards, immediately returned to the scene of the dis- 
aster, dug up the body, cut off all the principal muscular parts, 
and feasted wpon their revolting repast. So minutely does this 
native know all their movements that he has described to me all 
the waters they passed, and others at which they camped, and 
waters that they remained at for some time, subsisting on a 
sort of vetch-seed that the natives principally use here for food, 
and obtained in large quantities on many of the flooded flats by 
sweeping it into heaps, then winnowing it, then grinding or pound- 
ing it between two stones; then mixing it with water into the con- 
sistency of damper; and, finally, making a cake, and putting it 
into the ashes, the same way as damper: when cooked and fit for 
use, it tastes rather strong; but no doubt they could live upon 
it for a long time, as it must be wholesome. ‘That, with the 
game and fish they could et from the waters of the creeks and 
lakes, would kee them uve very well, if they did not further 
attempt to make their way to the Darling (which the native save 
they did); but I oi soon to see, and trust they have not at- 
tempted to do so. One thing I cannot arrive at is, how long, or 
how many moons it is since they were attacked at Lake Cad- 
hibaerri, as I then could form a much more accurate idea of the 
“2 Spemag us sare ret of the abies statements: but it muat 

some considerable time, as the body I found was perfectly 
tlecomposed ; and on the skull even He was not a particle of 
skin, but as bare as if it had lain in a grave for years, 

Nov. 22 to 26.—Still in camp; nothing noteworthy, 
_. Nor, 27,—Calm at sunrise, temperature 60° ; at 9 a.m. 116° in 

the sun; at one Pm. 118°. Got the horses in the forenoon, and 
went east 34 miles; first } of a mile over sandhills, rest of the way 
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over flooded ground to Go-de-rannie Creek ; not much water now ; 
then to Pal-coor-a-gannie, At present this is the dry bed of a 
small Jake with plenty of dry clover and grasses in the dry bed. 
On the north-east side of the lake is a well, dug by the natives, 
about 10 to 11 feet deep, with about one foot of water at present 
in it, and good. I suppose a conziderable quantity could be had, 
if the hole were enlarged. Close by there was an encampment of 
blacks, in all about a dozen, not the same apparently well-fed 
fellows that frequefft the lakes and main creeks. From inquiry 
it appears that during the dry season this is the sort of water they 
have to depend upon; and I think the wells are few and far be- 
tween, A high sandhill was some little distance off, and to it 1 
went, from the top of which | had an extensive view. Could see 
nothing northward and westward but a jumble of lower sandhills, 
looking very dreary, without even a creek with its timber to break 
the monotony of the view. From the top of the hill there was 
water at a distance of 14 to 1) mile. Go-de-rannie Creek is 
deep, with abundance of fish of various sorts, and drains all the 
ake that fill our depét lake, and the creek to the w. of the lake 
over the sandhills. Started the black fellows and whites to dig a 
well close by the depét before I went away this morning. At 8 feet 
8 inches struck water (good), Distance, 1 miles ( from depét). 

Nov, 25.—Finished the well, which is now 9 fect 6 im. deep, 
$1 feet wide, and 5 feet long. For the first 4 feet it wae a mix- 
ture of light-coloured clay and. fine sand; next 63 feet was-a 
mixture of gypsum and blue clay; next to bottom a little clay 
nixed with chiefly fine sand; then the water seemed to come in 
from all quarters. | 

Nov, 29.—At 9°30 a., Mr. H. and party arrived safe. 
him I received Adelaide papers, in which were Melbourne tele- 
grams, one of which announced the rescue by Mr, Howitt of one 
of Burke's party, King, so that I have been deceived as to appear- 
anoes at Lake Cadhibaerri, respecting the different colours of hair 
found. By receipt of such intelligence, and that now the whole of 


the unfortunate party are accounted for, it renders my a ea to 





Cooper's Creek, as I intended, useless for any purpose of 
I am quite surprised that they could not get ee by Straelecki’s 
Creek, being under the impression that two-thirds of the water of 
Cooper's Creck was drained off by that watercourse southward. My 
impression from observation here is, that a i great portion of 
the waters of Cooper's Creck is drained northwards from this. 
Before leaving this, it is my intention to push eastward some dis- 
tance to ascertain the character of the country, and on my return 
to push westward for some distance to ascertain if the stony desert 
exists so far southward as this, I shall then proceed northward, 
and examine the waters reported by the natives to exist in that 
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quarter, and ascertain if they are likely to be of permanent use to 
qouth Australia. T am now satisfied that water can be had by 
digging, At 5 pt, depth of water in the well 1. inches; the 
water very hard and clear, quite the opposite of the lake, which is 
very ous and rather milky in colour. Highest temperature dur- 
peg cada 2.—Start out eastward with party to examine the 
country, with sufficient food for 14 week. My object in going out 
ae st to ascertain if there is a likeliho®l of a flood down 
Cooper's Creek this season, after all the rain that has fallen alon 
the eastern side of the continent some months back, and which . 
thought possibly might have fallen as well on and to w. of coast 
range, 80 as to secure to us an open retreat in the event of our 
being able to make some consid ® advance northward, and 
being detained some time; and, secondly, if any one was yet sta- 
tioned on Cooper's Creek, to intimate to them’ my intentions of 

ceeding northwird for some distance, and the almost certainty 
of crossing any track that cither of the search-parties from the 
northern coast could possibly make en route to Cooper's Creek, or 
even Eyre's Creek. Passed through nothing but sandhill and 
flooded flat country till we arrived at Tac Wilten Creek, contain- 
ing little water, but drinkable, This is a long, narrow strip of 
water, not deep, and drying up fast. Crossed creek again, and 
went to Aunrinnie, The water here, although enough, is quite 
unfit for use, the horses and camels refusing it: but there is good 
green feed in the flat. Distance about 25 miles. 

Dee. 3,—Started at 8, and in first hour made large lake, dry, 
Cullamun by name, destitute of vegetation, and no margin of trees + 
passed over sandhills and flooded flat, to a creek very broad, dee 
and well defined by timber, and trending northward: not m 
water at present; good here, but unfit for use above and below, 
like that of last night: creek -called .A- boog-ana. Passed 
through large flooded swamp, Narrogoonnoo ooku, with no mar- 
ginal trees: southern end a good deal of cane-grass: then large 
cracked flooded plain, Wandra-brin-nannie, till arrived at a creek 
with no water: crossed and rode up creek on south side to cast of 
north to Barka Water, no feed: got down into the bed of the 
creek and rode up about 2 of a mile to a water called Moollaney, 
pretty good; no great quantity, and but little feed. A lot of 
stones of a fruit found here, of a very ornamental little tree, from 
fi - 15 feet high, which I have secured. Total distance about 25 
miles. 

Dec, 4.—At or rather before da light, Middleton, in attending 
to the camels, unfortunately got his foot seriously injured by a 
considerable-sized stick which was stuck in the ground ; its end 
penetrating deeply into the foot as he was returning to the camp, 
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down the steep bank. I am afraid I will have to go back with 
hiin; I have pulled out several ragged pieces of wood from the 
wound; a lot of small tendons protrude. I will try one day up 
the ereek, and see if he can stand it. Started, leaving creek on 
right; crossed emall flooded flat to hee good low — 
hills, firm travelling; passed a water called Appo-more-millia, 
about 14 mile mage Se ht in the creek. jared gener in the 
centre of a cracked, flooded flat, bearing to the north by west; 

ssed over sandhills and a heavy flooded cracked and timbered 
Hat, in which is a creek bearing north-east, with sandy hillocks and 
native wurlies. Bore south to creek Goonnooboorroo, with little 
water, Distance about 16 miles. | | 

Dec. 5.—Obliged to camp with Middleton, On a large oo 
tree marked “MK (conjoined), Dec. 4, 5, 1861." One large 
creek comes in here from the south; and immediately below this, 
about 100 yards, another from same quarter. Bronze aan and 
erested pigeons here ; also, some beautiful parrots, black ducks 
teal, whistlere, painted widgeons, and wood-duck in small number ; 
alzo parroquets and quail. Some dry grass here on top of banks 
up to my waist; further out there are some good fussocky grasses, 
and there has been plenty oats. Secured seeds from the bean-tree, 
and the stones of the fruit before alluded to. Fish in water here, 
although there is only a small quantity and drying up fast. In 
looking for the horses in the morning up the main creck, found, 
about alee qatar of a mile from this, where Burke had camped 
in the bed, and had dug for water. From the appearance of their 
camp, and quantity of camel-lung, he slept more than one ni, 
here. I think when they camped there, there was water both 
below and above; it is now quite dry, however, A small quantity 
of sewing-twine was found at this camp. 

Dee. 6.— Middleton's foot a little easier ; thought of returning, 
as he is quite unfit for work, but have made up my mind now to 
go on and ascertain the facts 1 went out to obtain, | therefore 
étarted for the upper waters of the ereck, keeping on the south 
bank; crossed several creeks until noon, when we found in the 
camp, a little above Pardulli, a gum-tree marked—* W. I. Wills, 
nw.W., xly, yds, A. H.” Turned out our horses here for some 
time ; between the last crossing of the creek and this, I got a view 
of a couple of red sandbluffs, and distant sandhills or hills of some 
kind to north-west. Started from Wills’s grave and crossed creek ; 
struck the ereck again, with plenty of water to Howitt's camp, 
32; thence on to Burke's grave, striking dry creck, and following 
it to Yarrowanda; arrived there at 7°10 Pw. (Distance nol 

ven, 

"= Dae 7.—Started at 7-7 A.w., and came to Burke's grave—about 
2 miles on the south bank of creek. On the north-east side of a 


7 
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box-tree, at upper end of water-hole, native name Yae-ni-mem-gi, 
found marked on tree—“ R. O'H, B., 21-9-61, AH." Depositéd 
a document, in case of the return of any eit Saw a cobby 
horse on arrival here last night; tried to catch him. Saw the 
tracks of cattle up the creek, short distance from him; they had 
gone further up the creek to a water, Culimuno. 

Dec. 8.—Started back for camp; passed large numbers of 
natives; made for heavy creek that joins another at Strzelecki’s 
Creek, and camped at a water called Tac-durrie, a small water 
about 2 miles from Goonaboorroo in the main creek. (Distance 
travelled to-day about 274 miles.) 

[Copy of Document left at Cooper's Creek, dated Tth Dee. 1861.) 
To the Leader of the party sent out for the remains of the lost 
_ of the Depot likely to be formed on this creek— 

Sin,—I beg to state that I have had communication with 
Adelaide, and have received papers from there infimating the 
relief of King, the only survivor of the Melbourne Gulf of Car- 

ntaria party, and an announcement that the Melbourne Govern- 
ment were likely to have the remains of the late zentlemen removed 
from this creek to Melbourne, to receive a public burial and 
monument to their memory; and at the same time stating their 
intention of establishing a dep6t somewhere on this creek to await 
the arrival of one or other of the parties (in search of the late 

Burke and Wills) from Rockhampton, or the Albert, on the Gulf 
of pl gas I beg to state I am with my party stationed on a 
lake about 85 miles westerly of this; an immediately on my 
return there I start northward, and for the first part of my journey 
a little to east of north, and will, at every suitable camp on my 
route, bury documents conveying the intelligence meant to be 
* conveyed to either of the parties, by the ets ne likely to be 

formed here, of the fate of the late party ; vy which means they 
will be put in possession of the facts, and can return to the Albert, 
ar go on through to Adelaide, There is, at present, and will be 
for some time to come, easy access to Adelaide by m route, which 
the wheel-tracks of my cart have clearly defined. y¥ this means 
of intimation to the parties in question, it will relieve the party 
about to be sativoed bake from the necessity of passing a summer 
in this hot region. My course will intersect any course either of 
the parties out from the northward can make between Eyre’s Creek 
and the late Burke's depot on this creek. 

I beg to remain, &c., 
Jousx MoKrxnay, 
Leader of the 8, A. B. R. Expedition, 


: 
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Dee. 9.—Followed creek down and passed Goonaboorroo water- 
hele; passed flooded cracked flats and sandhills to Molanny Creek. 
Distance travelled to-day, 17 miles, 

Dee, 10.— Crossed creek, over sandhills, then through bed of 





large lake or swamp; name of swamp, Wando Binannie; a 
good cracked, and bad travelling. From thence through low 
sandhills, flooded box-flats, steep sandhills ; crossed Narro Dhaerrie 





swamp; crossed creck at east end of main water, drying up fast. 
Crossed creek twice, and camped on gouth side of lower end of Tae 
Welter. (Distance not given.) 

Dee. 11.—Crossed creek and flat: over sandhills and flooded 
flat, with large salt-bush and polygonum ; timber to the right, and 
some samphire-bushes ; crossed my old single track, with alternate 
sandhills and cracked flooded flats, and arrived at our depot camp 
on Lake Buchanan. Distance, about 19 miles, | 

Dec, 12.—Remain in camp; temperature at sunrise, 68°; wind 
east; 11:30 A.m., temperature 165° in the sun out of the wind ; 
very hot indged, and wind north-east; dead calm at 6 Pot. ; tem- 
perature, 100°; sun overcast ; temperature at sunset, thermometer 
exposed to sun and wind, 90°. | 

Dee. 13.—Dead calm at sunrise; temperature, 64°; at 7 Ao., 
wind north-east, temperature 102°; at {-15, wind north, tempe- 
rature 150° in the sun and out of the wind ; at 10-30, temperature 
158°; at noon, wind west; temperature, 158°; sunset, tempe- 
rature, $5". 

Dee, 14.—Started over sandhills and timbered flat, and creek 
running north, about 200 yards wide; passed end of very stunted 
box-tree flat running parallel to our course, and camped on creek 
with little water. (Distance not given.) 

Dee, 15.—Passed through long dry grass with scrubby box ; 
then flooded box-flats to Pal-coor-a-gannie, and reached depdt at 
65 part. It blew quite a gale of wind during the day from 8.8.w., 
with dust and a few drops of rain. | k 

Dee. 16.—Wind east (strong); temperature at T a.m., 65°, 

» Dee. 17,.—Deposited memos. to Chief Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, and finders of deposits, under a tree here marked “‘ MR (con- 
joined) from Oct, 20 to Dec. 17, 1861, Dig. ¢#.” Started and 
crossed north end of swamp; then smalk sandhills ; then _ ie 
watercourse, cutting a course at right angles; passed south end 
of considerable nae flooded flat, itr by last-named water- 
course. Pole of cart just broken. Left cart and proceeded with 
some of party to Goonyanie Creek. Great difficulty in getting a 
éuitable stick for the pole; sent back to our late camp, on Coody- 

ody-annie, to get a pole there, but none to be got. Hunted 

roonyanie Creek up and down myself with but indifferent result, 
but must cut one euch as is to be found and make shift with it, till 
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a better can be procured. A great number of natives here; 
the creek northward ceases $ mile from this, and loses itself 
on a polygonum-plain—no doubt, forms again. South of this it 
continues for aoout 14 to 2 miles, and is Jost on flooded flat. 
There appears to be a great quantity of fish here, some very fine 
ones being caught this afternoon, one of which must have weighed 
from 4 to 5 lbs. (a perch), Although the water here is very much 
reduced since I came here about the middle of October, the water 
in two holes is yet pretty deep; no great quantity of grass here. 

Dec. 18.—U nable to proceed. 

Dee. 19,—Still detained. | 

Dec, 20.—Marked a tree, on north bank, “ MK (conjoined), 
Dec. 17, 18,19, 1861." Sky completely overcast. Started, and 
: | through flats, till we came to a creck, where we stopped for 
a short time ; crossed creek to the margin of a lake bed, contain- 
ing some water. Went north some distance to get round the lake 
to where the creck is dry. This creek fills this lake—Goonai- 
lrangannie. amped on north-east end. There are a great 
number of natives here; the water appeara very deep. Mr. H. 
ewam out about 300 yards with a plumb-line, and found the depth 
ii} feet; but further south and east it is much deeper. ig 
lake must be at times a great reodezvous for natives, m extreme 
drought. One of our best working bullocks, before he came 10 
miles, was killed by the heat. He will be a serious loss to us out 
in such a country, where we require a spare bullock to spell another 
occasionally. A good deal of thunder and great indications for 
rain, but blows off with only afew drops; quite a hot wind from 
north, and altogether has been a very disagreeable day. 

Dec, 21.—Came through some splendid feed to another lake, 
containing but very little water, and that quite bitter. Start for 
Moolionboorrana at 3 P.M, and arrived there at 5-53 pa. Dis- 
= about ey algae first a distance was flooded flats and 
sand- . On our way to Thoorabiengannie, at 44 miles, made 
the bed of a dry lake, Tiedhenpa, with splendid fend and park- 
like appearance, of considerable extent. The remaining part of 
the distance was alternate low sandy hills and flooded narrow flata, 
ae about 11 miles, Exceedingly scant of timber. Innu- 
merable pelicans and numbers of ducks, gulls, waders, cormorants, 
fish, and pigeons, and abundance of gr pest helsinah aaa : 
protection from the extreme heat of the sun. Rain has fallen here 
some short time since, small quantities being still in the claypans ; 
and from the cloudy Roser of the sky, with thunder, to the 
_ north, IT faney it has fallen heavily in that quarter. 

_ Dec, 22.—Unfortunately the thermometer got broken yesterday, 
which will prevent in future our ascertaining the temperature of 
the interior, which is much to be regretted, as no doubt it would 
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interest many, This lake is circular, and almost without timber ; 
but is a fine sheet of water, and will stand the weather well. There 
ig aoe deal of soda in it. It is about 24 to 3 miles long from 
north to south, and about 2 miles from east to west; the creck 
that i it (filling it from north-west end) comes from north, 
Dee, 23.—1 started with native at the same time, and reached 
the creek Gadhung-oonie, with a consiceree: Ghani of water, 
and fully half a-mile in length; but eo thoroughly bitter and salty 
that it was quite unfit for man or beast. Came over some seven 
and a half miles of country to Watthie-gurtie, which is also salt 
and bitter, and started then for Caun-boog-o-naunie. Passed m 
y way two salt-lakes to the south with salt water in them, respec- 
tively named Ano-<lhampa and ‘Thoor-pa-linnie ; passed also to 
north a recently dried-up Jake, named Gnooloo-macannie, well 
timbered round its shores, with abundance of grass all over it. 
Arrived at a lake (Caun-boo ranparvet where there are splendid 
water and feed. ‘This lake also is nearly circular, and about 24 to 
5 miles in diameter. ‘The cart could not get further than the last 
hitter water we passed to-day, Immediately outh of that is the 
dry bed of Lake Uil-go-barrannie, and immediately on the north- 
west side of that lake is the dry bed of Lake Caun-marrie-go- 
teinnie. This little creek, flowing nearly south, fills Abbe-ring- 
annie lake, vow nearly dry, and lakes Ano-dhampa and Thoor-pa- 
linnie—both at present filled with water, but unfit for use; plenty 
of good feed round all. 
Dee, 24th.—At daylight, sent Mr. Hodgkinson to the cart with 
a pack-horse and two canteens of water, and to point a more firm 
place for the cart to cross “* Watthie-gurtie” Creek than where we 
crossed the camels and horses, it being very boggy. .A vast num- 
ber of natives here, and, upon the whole, about the finest race I 
have seen in the Colonies, and at present apparently friendly. 
Any quantity of fish, and hundreds of pelicans. ‘This country ts fit _ 
for any description of stock, and, with anything like a moderate 
supply of rain, would be most excellent country ; even as it is, it is 
not equalled to the southward as far as Kanyaka, Mr, Phillips's 
station, near Mount Brown, | : 
Dee 25,—Christmas Day; wind variable, principally from the 
south, but warm. Natives were prowling in numbers about our 
camp late last night. Isent up a rocket that exploded well, and 
had the desired effect, causing a general rush of the whole of the 
sable gentry towards their camp, which latter, in their fear, did 





not ih des St mad career until they found there was no pursuit ; 
but to-day ~_ again came up to our camp quite unconcerned, as 
if nothing had happened—better it should be so, as no doubt I 
shall find them of great use in pointing out the principal waters 
within their knowledge. Spelling, to recruit everybody and every- 
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thing, and se to make a good start to-morrow cape} Had 
an excellent dinner of roast mutton and plum-pudding, and did not 
envy a ge in Adelaide, | 
Dee, 26,—My course is right through north end of lake, bearin 
89°, for Lake Dhalinnie. At 2} miles came to creek that fal 
into this one we are now encamped on; went up it half a mile 
north-east to cross it; eent the cart round by the creek, to be on 
level ground, whilst L went direct to Dhalinme. At 44 miles, 
clear the lake, and at 34 miles further, arrive at the Lake Dha- 
lnme—a treeless lake, fully a mile from north to south, and a 
little better than half a mile from east to west. Appam Barra, 
from this, bears 4°, Cann-boog-o-nanni Camp, 269°. Got east to 
Appam Barra Creek, well filled with water, going N.x.w. from 
N.N.E., then round to 8.6.8. and south, in the distance filling a few 
lakes in its course on coming from the first quarter. Went on the 
N.N.E. courze 1} mile; camped immediately beyond where a 
branch leaves the main creek, going southward—a good sized 
ereek, about at its junction 70 yards wide, and 15 feet deep; main 
ereek about 100 yards wide, and 20 to 25 feet deep; lots of mus- 
sels, crayfish, and fish of all sorts. No great abundance of feed 
here, nor is the country 20 good as has been passed, having a very 
desert and sterile appearance, with a jumble of sandhills, flooded 
land, and a considerable quantity of samphire-bushes, large salt- 
bush, polygonum, and other shrubs. The natives (a fine aa of 
men), whether from curiosity or otherwise, were with much diffi- 
culty kept away from the camp at night. (Distanee not given.) 
_ Dee, 27.—Half of the horses broke and lost their hobbles; and 
the loss of chains is serious, as they cannot be replaced here, De- 
Dec, 23.—Not a breath of wind at cnaiedt A large flight of 
gulas just passing. Gulls, pigeons, and ducks of all sorts abound. 
It was my intention to have taken the cart round to examine the 
lakes and creeks east and south of my oe resent position, but, as the 
sandhills are rather large and steep, I will do it with the camels 
and horses, and merely to-day take the cart to a better place for 
camping during the time I am engaged at this work. Marked 
tree at camp, “ MK (conjoined), 26, 27-12-61." Start at 7-30, 
and went round northward 1 mile, and crossed creek at 4 miles; 
cb a pretty little lake, “ Watti-widulo.” Abundance of oe 
cet and water; natives round the lake; but on going about half- 
mile to top of a small eandhill, I then had opened to my yiew an 
extensive basin, of water, forming part of the lake, continuing far 
off to south-west by south, A splendid sheet of water, which I have 
named Lake Hodgkinson, after my second in command, Course 
to-day x.x.w. (nearly). The country travelled over to-day, thougl 
a short distance, was very good—plenty of grass on the ! 
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Sees sort. Although that veteran explorer Sturt must have 
d not far from this in his last attempt to gain the centre of 
the continent, he reported to have only fallen in with, or had rea- 
son to believe there were, but few natives. How the large body of 
sople that is scattered all over this part could have escaped him, 
cannot account for, Go where you will, you will find them in 


soe of fifties and hundreds, and often many more, ani easy 
a jolly lot of fellows, and all in capital condition, As has been 
noticed by former ear females amongst the children are 
much greater in number than the males, but neither very nume- 
rous, Amongst the adults (both sexes) they knock out the four 
front teeth of the upper jaw; but there are others, both male and 
female, that are quite perfect, more here than noticed anywhere else 
on the journey, Killed a sheep on arrival here to-day to jerk for 
our coming journey to the east; but was so fat, that the small flock 
had to be-examined fora poorer one for that purpose. That does 
not speak badly for the part of the country we are now in. (Distance 
not given | | 

Sila 24,—Camp abe ie babe or Lake Hodgkinson, ¥ ust 
where we are cncamp it, it does not apy to e ut to 
the south and west I fancy icc inci alas oie q 

Dee. 30.—Started east, with a week's provisions, At 44 miles 
got to Appam-barra, near old camp at the dray-crossing ; thence to 
about 1 mile west of dry lake Toondow-low-annie ; centre bearin 
of lake, north and south, 3 miles, by a width, east and of li , 
mile; well grassed. At 104} miles passed south end of Jake, and 
travel on flooded ground on west side of Cariderro Creek, in 
which there is water, to where we cut the Cariderro Creek, about 
16 miles;/at a place in the creek where a large creek branches off 
east, and fills a large lake, now dry; abundance of feed. ‘To lake 
ealled Mat-cour-gannie, and found water in creck—a short distance 
south, from which quarter it appears to come—it is a splendid gum- 
creek, from 80 to 100 yards wide, and 15 to 20 feet deep, and 
. flows a northward course. hence went 1} mile to Appa-dar- 
annie, now a dry lake, with abundance of good feed in its bed; 
then went south by east 8 miles, along the Cariderro Creek. It is 
well lined with fine gum-trees, and, as far as we went, I may say, 
was one continuous sheet of water, and with not less than from 200 
to 300 natives. I have named it Browne Creek. Many of the 
natives have apparently quite white hair and beards; they were 
particularly anxious that we should encamp with them; they were 
the first tribe that we fell in with so fully armed, every man with a 
shield and a lot of boomerangs, and some with spears. I thought 
it better not to camp there, as there was a good deal of sneaking, 
and ‘concealing themeelves from bush to bush, which might have 
brought about a disturbance, which 1 did not desire. Took some 
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water in air-bags, and started out from the creck, 1 ‘mile; then 
to Appacal-ra-dillie Lake, 7 miles fully, Crossed, an camped en 
east corner of dry lake Mar-cour-gannie, and on the margin of the 
cata lake Merra-daboo-daboo; the bulk of this last lake bearing 

north from this, and splendidly grassed. Distance traversed, 304 


miles, 

Dec. $1—To Appacal-raclillie Lake, through side of Lake 
Merra-daboo-daboo; passed several flooded flats proceeding east 
from last-named dry lake—the first of which was an extensive one, 
passing on our course from left round to the right, and apparently 
round to south as far as visible, then over alternate and indifferent 
flats and large sandhills—a considerable deal of flooded land to 
the westward. At 15 miles arrived on top of a very prominent 
ea which I have named Mount MacDonnell, from which a 

out to our view two beautiful lakes, which in honour of the 
Governor of South Australia [ have named respectively 
6 Blanche and rvs ala pa Saas by a emall sandy 
which passes a small that connects them, and 

whe I ave named New Year's Straits. Distance, 15 miles, 

January 1, 1862.—Started at 6-45 round the first lake, Blanche 
{Tady MacDonnell), to where the creek passes through a low sand- 

and connects it with the other lake, Sir Richard. The first- 
named of these lakes is, where it was tried, between 5 and 6 feet 
deep, and 7j miles in circumference, nearly circular, bare of tim- 
ber, and tens of thousands of pelicans on it, one solitary swan, with 
innumerable other birds, gulls and ducks of various kinds (one new 
and one dark-brown large-winged), cormorants, avocats, white 

nbills, crows, kites, pigeons and magpies of various kinds, and 
slinky of of fish, The other’ ike immediately adjoins, and its south- 
east end is more to the eastward than’ Seopa it is 4 
eee nies in ccmndiceans Int rien spe) ee 
was not quite t pelicans, birds of kinds, fish, ke., as 
the other. Between 40 and 50 men ecto came to meet us as 
we were passing round the lakes at which they had all 
to swim, and from the appearance of the camp, some short distance 
off, there could not have been less than about 150, all apparent! 
friendly. Started from north-west end of Lake Sir Richard, at 
went Pie au ce that fills these lakes on a bear- 
ing of » then s.s.w. 4 a mile, to a fine basin of water in 
tho valley of the ereek, j of a mile wide, and more than that in 
length, and opening again and contracting alternately up to Lake 

ch, in honour of the veteran explorer, 1 have named 

Seurt’s Poadas meee ee From this point, 
course x, 52° w. up the creek for 4 miles; at 2 miles a creek went 
off to the right through a flooded flat, thence-on a course varying 
from w. 36° s, tow. 21° 8. principally through what was recently 
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a large lake, now a splendidly-grass Peon of vast extent, and at 
the latter part a few small sandhills. Distance to-day, 36 mites. 

Jan. 2, At camp—It is quite a treat to sit on the banks of this 
fine sheet of water and look at the innumerable waterfowl! on its 
surface chasing their prey. _ 

Jon, 3—Started to examine some lakes and creeks to west and 
south APA oP tone On my return moved camp to a better 
place on this lake, north, on the opposite side, where there is better 
shade, and the glare of the sun less injurious, Started to examine 
lakes reported to be south and west. At 6 miles, arrived on oppo- 
site side of where we camped for the last few days, and estimate 
its circumference at 15 to 16 miles, its greatest breadth 2 miles, its 
east about 600 yards. A large creek fills it from 8.., about 24 to 
$ miles w.s.wW. from our New Year Camp—a deep swimmable creek, 
well timbered, plenty of fish and fowls—then went southward to 
Lake Watty-caroony, a fine deep lake, quite 9 miles in cireum- 
ference ; scant of timber; abundance of feed, About 8 miles. 

Jan. 4. Camp, Lake Hodgkinson.—Shoeing horses, &c. | 

Jan, 5,—Went out north to see what the country was like. On 
bearing §. 10° w., over sandhills, arrived at and found lake dry ; 
44 miles of stones around it, same as in stony desert; went through 
the middle of it, a3 it sweeps round from N.E. to 5.W.; passed 
through it where it was 2 miles broad; it is fed from Lake 
Goonalearae (now dry); the lake passed through has not had a 
supply of water for years apparently ; dead mussels and crayfish m 
its hed. Changed course for large sandhill in the distance, the 
country tothe north rather low. At 24 miles on this course came 
upon a succession of flooded basins, some of great extent, and 
shehtly lined with stunted box, some as high up the sides of the 
sandhills as 45 to 50 feet, but neither water nor vegetation; which 
formation continued till I went 9 miles on this last course, and, 
from the top of the hill, could distinctly see the beds of innu- 
merable others of the same kind. On bearing of s. 7° W., at 
54 miles on our return, came ‘to the watercourse that supplies the 
dry lake Marroboothana from Goonalearae, which ‘I have named 
the Ellar, and the creek that fills it, in which there is ot present 
water, Ellar’s Creek. Distance traversed, 204 miles (out). — 

Jan, 6.—Started at 6°30 for Lakes Blanche and Sir Richard, 
for the purpose of following the creek I observed when there the 
other day, and which the natives inform me gocs northward, then 
feetenith and southward, through the stony desert. Arrived about 
330) by rather a ecireuitous route to the northwards of our proper 
course, but was guided that way to avoid many heavy sandhul 
Distance, between 22 and 23 miles. | | 

Jon, 7.—At Lake Blanche; went out north to examine the 
creek alluded to, but found that it only formed a ee and, 
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at some distance on, a dry lake, Millie Millie, to the eastward of 
Lake Sir Richard over some high sandhills. Have made up my 
mind to stay here a short time, and endeavour, with the to 
ascertain the description of country first to the cast, and probably 
also to the north, From the appearance of the country about here 
I do not expect any water at least for some distance ; the land low 
hills between the two lakes, and running northward for some 6 or 
G miles, have just the appearance of dirty drift snow-heaps with 
heath-bushes protruding; whereas those round to north-cast, east, 
south, and south-east, are a glaring red, with coarse grass and 
shrubs, 

Jan, 8—Moved camp about } of a mile. 

Jan, 9.—Camy Sake Blanche, between the two lakes, where 
one would imagine the breeze from such a 50k able would 
render the air cool, but the heat is almost intolerable. 

Jan. 10. Camp, Lake Blanche.—One would suppose that after 
so much thunder and lightning the air would be more pure and 
cool, but nothing of the kind was apparent, nothing but mtense 
heat, prostrating all the animals. Wind light, easterly. 

Jan, 11.—Wind chopping all round the compass ; intense heat; 
fleecy clouds. : | 

Jan. 12,—Cloudy during the day. Wind from all quarters, 
heat intense, and sultry towards evening, threatened much for 
rain; wind from east to north-east, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. | 

Jim, 13.—Wind from all quarters, but rather more cool. 

Jan. 14.—Eastward to-day, over undulations, sandhills, clay- 

pans, and flats, for 19 miles, till we reached a very prominent high 
bi ill, which I have called Mount Wylde. A considerable range is 
visible to east, and south of east. Went on for 7 miles further 
over = covered with spinifex, successive box-covered 
flooded flats, formed by heavy rains, through which were innu- 
merable small creeks, no doubt, in heavy rains, forming source or 
tributaries to Cooper's Creek. East, in the far distance, I can 
trace the continuance of the range, Distance travelled to-day, about 
Zi mules. 
January 15.—Followed over hard sand undulations, well- 
seed, with some little re intermixed, with a creek on our 
left, and crossed Ahrens ing south-east—gum and box on 
ereck, and a sandy be We the pened re eet grassed 
country, with stony flats, and latterly a stony sandhill, the ascent 
difficult for the camels on account of the sharp stones for 10 miles. 
Low hills about 6 or 7 miles ahead, running north and south ; 
nothing very marked about them. Distance 18 miles. 

January 16.—Started for Mount Wylde. The greater portion 
of last night's and to-day’s journey was over spinifex country. 
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Passed, immediately after starting, a couple of creeks, drainage to 
the north—whether they continued that course, and gradually 
swerved to the east and joined a larger one under the main range 
to east and so passed on to the southward to Cooper's Creek, or 
formed rainwater lakes (vast numbers of them aig and well 
timbered, and often visited by natives), I cannot pretend to say. 
Found some of the party laid up with dysentery. Have made up 
my mind to leave this, after 1 day's epell for the camels, and go 
back to different water, as this must contain some medicinal pro- 
pertes that I am ignorant of, a3 it affects all of us more or less. 

Jan. 17,—Excessively hot and sultry to-day, and very cloudy. 

Jan. 18.—Started this morning for Goonalcarrae Creek, or 
Ellar’s Creek, where there is abundance of fine feed, water, and 
protection from the excessive heat. Passed, on our right, the 
recently-dried bed of a very nice lake, and so deceptive was it 
from its appearance some distance off that even the natives insisted 
that there was still water in it, but there was not any, The lake 
I have called Deception—it retains water for a very long time. 
I pushed on through the flooded and well-grassed bed of Goonal- 
carrac, or Ellar’s Swamp. First went on a westerly course, then 
on a southerly, to the creek, but did not admire the water, which 
was neither abundant nor sweet, although there were innumerable 
birds and some natives there, Went on to Lake Hodgkinson, and 
was astonished to find it so much dried up in only 12 days, that 
being the time since we left it, and the water now quite bitter; 
then went on to Hayward’s Creek, that fills Lake Hodgkinson, and 
there found abun of everything that we required—feed, 
water, wood, and shelter from the broiling sun. ‘The dray did not 
fet this length, but camped on east end of lake, obtaining water 

r their use, by digging, at 4 feet from the surface, good and 
clear. I shall remain here till there is a change in the weather. 

Jan. 19 to 21.—At Hayward's Creek Camp. 

Jan. 22.—At daylight a Scotch mist from south; by 7 a.m. 
it came on a steady rain and lasted till 8-15 a.w., when it cleared 
off, still appearing to rain to north-east and west of this. Went 
round the lake to see what quantity of water was likely to be in 
the claypans where it fell the heaviest yesterday ; there is not so 
much as I expected, but still I will start out north to-morrow to 
ascertain the nature of the country, and see if there be any water- 
course in that direction that may hereafter be of use to parties 
Wishing to pass to the north coast; but from what I saw to the 
east, and the igre ere that and this, I have very little hope 
of anything of the kind, but believe there is a creek to the west- 
ward of this that either comes from or goes to a latitude beyond 
and east of Sturt’s furthest. 

Jan. 25.—Started late; got to the top of a sandhill on north 
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side of Lake Hodgkinson, about 6 miles from camp; passed (dry) 
scars gem Pian thevagh. Sats and Udans, «acetone 


course, and came to dry creck, 
cating ur coun. then over stony desert for a large sand- 
ey a little water back ‘aboat 2 miles, from whence we shall have 
to send for it amonget the stones. To the nortli-east and south 
all stones, but sandhills bound the two latter quarters; beyond the 
termination of large sandhill there is nothing visible. ‘To the west 
is a succession of sandhills ane north and south, and terminating 
in desert and stony plains, otal distance travelled, about 33 
miles. 
Jan, pew cog SrA ed for to-day is about 2 miles off in the 
: ben over a succession of very high sandhills 
| Hate ; skirti jefe Vin test ticec-gjuartere oles 
“a eaideaset th this spot, with a large red-topped sandhill on 
our right which terminates close by ; have not seen a drop of water 
posit the day, and camp without it. A palin creek 
in from south-west into the desert, and appears in the dis- 
Sane 65 have a tributary from east-south-east ; the timber ceases 
as it comes on to the desert plain, between 4 and 5 miles 
from this, Quite an unbroken horizon to the west of north-west 
for some distance. Distance travelled to-day, 24 miles. 

Jan, 25.—Started back and got to water just in time to give 
the horses about half as much as the eould drink, and a little for 
eoeeret ; rapid evaporation has taken place since we left yester- 

at ad then there was enough for 100 horses, now there is not 
ball enough for 8 8; so must make for one of the permanent waters 
to-morrow. (Distance not given.) 

- lal 26,.—Started for Coonhadie, a rainwater watering-place in 
desert, but found it quite dry; start for camp, Haywards Creek, 
and arrived at 1 p.m. The water in the creek is dimimshing 
gradually, about three-quarters of an inch per day. Distance, 
about 20} miles direct from place to place, 

Jan, 27 to February 7.—At camp. Great numbers of natives. 
Lake fall of fish ; dug well 15 feet; last 5 feet through sand, but 
water proved salt, though it lathered with soap and water. 

Feb, 8.—Splendid rain and steady, Thundering all round, with 
every appearance of a considerable quantity of rain, whieh will, 1 
trust, come in such abundance as to enable me to push to the 
north-west across the desert, as up to this time I have been com- 
Sagar shut up eg for want of a decent shower to eel me to 

o anything, and the provisions gradually getti although 
the ration is now as low as I can well me it a reduced it 
first from $lbe. flour per man per week to 7 lbs, then to 6 Ibe, 
then to 44 lbs.; sugar, reduced 1 m 2Iba. per man per week to 
1} Ib.; and tea an diem, sto: Bicguscper tanga -panieoniih 
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. plenty of good mutton; but we find the supply of flour very 

vee at ean Ibs. In the afternoon Mr. Hodgkinson and’ 
Middleton returned ; they report having seen a considerable quan- 
tity of rainwater about 13 miles this side of Lake Goonaid-ring- 
innie, and plenty of water in that lake and good. Lake Moolion- 
boorana very much reduced. 

Feb. 9.—Still raining, and ground too soft to travel over. 

Fel. 10.—Started. for Wattiegoroonita. Passed to top of a 
eandiull that rounds the lake, aud over alternate sandhills and 





bare flats for 94 miles, wat about G miles on the last course 
a small salt-lake, called Warma- ilie. The ground soft 


| e. 
and heavy travelling. Camped ata few bushes to boil the tea- 
kettle, there not being a blade of grass; but a few salt-bushes are 
near, Which the animals must do the best with for one night. 
Astonishing the small quantity of water passed for the last 8 or 9 
miles. Distance travelled to-day, 24 miles. 

Feb. 11.—Travelled for 9 miles over desert stony plains and 
got to top of large sandhill, called Canna-cannan-thainya. Some 
listance off another sandhill called Malla-poorpo-nannie, and 
another, not quite so far, called Cookorda. Another long leading 
sand-range in the distance called Goontyaerie, at the northern 
termination of which is at present a dry creek known by the above 
name, There is a native well there, and another a little further 
west.” During the afternoon several nice showers. Distance, 9 





miles. 
Feb. 12,—Plenty of water lying all over the desert. At 63 
miles distant got to Malla-poorpo-nannie sand-range, the southern 


end of which 1s called Cookorda. To the northern end of Coon- 
tarie eand-range, a creck and well by the same name; about 12 
miles off, a detached sand-range in the desert, at the north-west 
end of which are two water, named respectively Dhooramoorco 
and Moongaara; also on north-east side of sand-range another 
water in creek called Cadry-yerra, also a sand-range about 4 to 5 
miles distant. At about 3 to 4 miles struck the flooded flat from 
the main creek I am now going to. At 114 miles further came 
to and crossed a deep creek crossi y course at right angles, 





At 2 miles further came to water in Daeragolie Creek, same ci 
that I crossed before 2 miles from this; within this last 2 miles 
the whole flat is cut up into innumerable channels most difficult to 
travel over, Here there is not a green blade of grass to be seen; 
there are some green shrubs in the bed of the creek that the camela 
are fond of. I arrived at this camp at 2-5 pt. This is an 
so yotheerscdir age Shetshaiuaitabinenks ont ma nome 
trees, the water is in detached holes, but i, and apparenth 
plenty of fish and ducks, No natives seen yet, although their 
tracks are fresh; the natives that are with me say a number of 
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them have taken advantage of the rain lately fallen, and gone out 
‘to the sandhills on both sides of this creek. By native report the 
creck flows just here south and east, but within 2 miles from this 
it turns quite round by south-west and west, passing Coontarie. 
Distance, 234 miles. sac ; 
Feb. tot spell to-day refreshing the animals, This creek is 
about 80 to 90 yards wide, very precipitous banks, and from 50 
to GO fect’decp, with innumerable small creeks. About 400 pet 
from this, above us, a large creek leaves this one, heavily tim red 
and well defined. Limestone crops out in many places. It is 
from 50 to 70 yards wide and from 15 to 30 fect deep. The 
whole country looks as if it had been carefully loughed, harrowed, 
and finally rolled, the farmer having omitted the seed. | 
Feb, 14.—Started tended Seana verona : 
bnera, a large creek leaves it at about 400 yards from camp. 
ra on same side of creck, close to a deep water-hole in the 
| Nam | “ooma-thoo-ganie mediately above 
ou to ereek called Manganhoonie, from th top of which one gets an 
extensive view of such country as there is. On our nin here 
to-day, about 3 miles from camp, passed the remains of Burke's 
horse and saddle ; they were recognised as his by camel-dung being 
about the camp. No marks on any of the trees visible. Camel- 
dung also cloze to our camp. Distance, 15) miles 
Feb, 15.—If I get feed, must make a short day of it Wind 
north, and dizagreeable. ‘The heat so oppressive and road £0 
heavy, travelling completely out of the question. Will leave the 
cart and many sundries here. Uabitations of natives are very 
HMMETOUs Ol the ereck, so they must be pretty strong in number 
here. Lots of fish still in the holes; appear to be multa-multa 
principally, Distance, 5 miles. 
Feb. 16,—T) in camp. , oe 
Feb. 17.—Started late; flooded box-covered land for 1 mile. 
At 7} miles further, passmg over bare wea Sr destitute of 
any vegetation, with a cou le of sandlills and the main creek 
beyond them to the east. | this distance, half a mile off, is the 
bed of a large creek flowing to the south and west, no water at 
present in it. Close to this eee our best bullocks was 
struck dead with the heat of the sun, walking leisurely st 
carrying nothing ; the reat of the party were much in advance, and 
us it was such a fearfully hot day and not a drop of water near, 
nothing could be done with the flesh of him unfortunately. At 
4 miles further came to a large deep creek flowing westward, no 
water in it. Up to this point was to be seen in the distance 
westward apparent breaks in the sandhills, with box-timber in 
each; and I have no doubt matiy of those places form into large 
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ereeks by the terrific overflow of this main creck. Thence over 
flooded flats and at some rain-water, where I camped. ‘The flood 
here, when it does occur, fills the whole valley between the sand- 
hills on either side of the creek, and after such occasions, must 
appear a splendid country; but, at present, no country could 
possibly look more desolate. This cannot possibly be Eyre's Creek, 
as it is much larger in the first place, and seems to bear away too 
much to the east ever to be a continuation of Sturt’s Eyfe's Creek k. 
Traces a camels - — atv to ne — on the 
ereek ; I fancy on his return from the gulf, Very ill this evening, 
hardly able to sit in the saddle. Distance, 16} miles. _ 

Feb, 19.—Sent Mr. Hodgkinson and Middleton off up the 
creek to search for water, and Middleton to return after travelling 
about 8 miles, if successful in finding a supply to enable us to pro- 
ceed further up creek ; Hodgkinson to go further on and examine 
the creek, and return in the afternoon to where it was arranged we 
should camp. Middleton returned about noon, with the itelli- 
gence that about 7 miles up there was abundance of water m 
the creek for our immediate wants, where we camped. I went u 
the creck for 24 miles, found it dry, and returned to water ‘an 

amped. Distance, 7 miles. 

Feb. 20.—Camp on cast side of creek where the latter is 
upwards of 180 yards wide and about 80 feet deep, western banks 
sist inaccessible, the cast bank where we have camped, less so, 
with immense polygonum-bushes. Very unwell. 

Feb, 21, 22.—At camy recruiting. 

Feb. 25.—Rode out tothe eastward to examine the country between 
this and the stony hills, visible from here on the east side of the 
creek ; went 44 miles over flooded flats, and a couple of sandhills, 
then 2} miles to top of another larger sandhill, then for 6) miles, 
over flooded flats, with a few smaller sandhills; then } of a mile 
over one sandhill to top of rocky hill, from which the flooded flat 
etl ak passed gathers together in the distance to a creek, and 
goes off on course of s, 15° ., and no doubt is the feeder of the 
waters now in the creek to south and east of our present camp, 
viz.—Barrawarkanya, Marroboclyooroo, Cadrityrrie, Meinco 
yannie, and Gnappa Muntra; then 2} miles to top of a 
stony hill, with 4 or 5 mallee-trees and a few oth rubs. 
From this hill the creek passed by the end of a table-topped 
stone range, on bearing from 6 to 9 miles distant north-west and 
round sortvand to east, peaks and hills of stone with intervening 
flats, some of earth, others of stone, are visible as far as the eye 
ean reach. In the evening Mr. Hodgkinson and Bell returned, 
having examined the hilly country, but could find no tributary 
joining the creek; saw water up some distance that will suit our 
purpose so far, Distance (out) of day's ride about 114 miles. 
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Feb. 25.—Started late, on same side of creek as that on which 
we were encamped, over flooded flats and sandy terminations ; 
at 5} miles passed along and crossed a large deep creek in which 
there was a little water and a number of native wurlies. Course 
of creek nearly north and eouth. At 74 miles further over some 
abrupt sandhills, the summits of which had an almost perpendicular 
wall of pute drift sand, varying from 2) to 5 feet in height, and 
very difficult for the animals to get over, and flooded flats on 
same bearing; then for 4} miles, over similar country mixed with 
stone Inlls and flats, the creek being a long way to the west, but 
now gradually sure ching our course; then for 1} mile to a 
creek, where luckily we found sufficient water for all pur 


and in the bed of the creek a better supply of green grass for the 


Feb, 26,—At 930 A. was informed that one of the pack 
ballocks had dropped, and was killed to endeavour to make some 
we gpecaeaeg ie has gages raining, and what. little will 

# cannot, I am afrai cured, az there is every appearance 
of : continuation of rain, and there will be no chance af d drying 
the flesh, as we have no salt, None of our journeys appear to 
give the sheep the slightest inconvenience ; in fact, no party ought 
ever to go out exploring in the summer months without them. 
It is quite astonishing to see the patches of beautiful green grass 
on the slopes of the stone hills in the small watercourses that fall 
down thew sides; in fact, the only thing like feed I have seen 
for some time, and what little there is, is in the bed of the 
ereek. The creek here has an ana-branch that leaves it about 
p male above, and. joins again aboat 4 mile below; width of 


4b. 27. At camp.—Rained heavily and steadily all night 
from the £.N.& ; the ground at daylight a perfect bog. The creek, 
nine-tenths of which was yesterday dry, is now running a strong 
stream, and momentarily increasing. ‘Got all the animals across 
during the forenoon, as the rain appeared likely to continue; and 
now that it has set in will most likely imundate all the low flats, 
and completely put a stop to further progress up the creek until 
the ground hardens a little. At such times the onl places of 
safety hereabouts are the sandhills or stony hills; the latter I 
prefer. As soon as they were taken over the creek they were 
taken out accordingly to one of these ridges, and there left in 
tolerable feed, but not very abundant. ‘The water is lying all 
over the flat in sheets, and the creek rising rapidly. It Sy Me 
been a very long time since this part of the country has been 
similarly visited with rain, as the cou generally, but especially 
the flats, had not any vegetation upon them of any useful kind. 
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Feb, 28.—Raining all mght, but not quite so sea still very 
considerably. Our camp is like a stockyard in the southern 
districts much used in the wet weather—over our boots in mud 
and water; although on some of the highest ground just about 
here, pounds of mud and rubbish adhere to your boots every time 
you lift your feet. Creek considerably more swollen; and, as 
every place is so saturated with water and mud, will not move out 
of this till to-morrow morning. We are now in that position, and 
not far from the place where Captain Sturt dreaded being overtaken 
by rain. It is fearful to travel over, but must make the best of 
it. 1 am very glad indeed that we have been favoured with 
such eo vious supply ; although for a short time it may prevent 
my travelling, it will be the means of enabling me to move about 
afterwards as I may think fit. The creek rising steadily; by the 
morning it will be nearly or quite on a level with the way b 
which I shall have to travel in the morning for the high groun 
It bas a current of about 3 miles an hour, or similar to that of 
the Murray; for which reason I am led to believe that its chief 
source is some considerable distance away, although it receives 
innumerable tributaries on both sides, above and below where I 
now am. The rain as it falls wpon these stone-clad hills runs off 
at once into the small creeks, thence into larger ones on the flat 
land, then into the main creek after filling the water-holes in their 
respective courses, 

March 1.—At first blush of dawn, wind from same quarter 
pen Rained heavily all night, and to my astonishment, 
instead of the creek rising as usual (34 inches per hour), it was 
now rising 54 inches, and hourly increasing. Although the ereek 
has in many places overflown its banks, and consequently a much 
broader channel, we were completely surrounded with at least 
5 feet of water in the shallowest place that we can escape from 
this by. After a breakfast by day-break, the animals were 
immediately sent for, and as the men started for them, drove 

them our sheep for more than } a mile through a strong 
current, and smimming three-fourths of the time; they went over 
splendidly, and were Tet on a piece of dry land until our camels 
and horses came and removed the stores, &c., which fortunately 
they did without very many of the things getting wet. The 
camels being brought in and loaded, and sent to where the 
— | rh | two of oe see and en ~~ to 
carry to the dry ground any of the perishable articles, such as 
ammunition, flour, tea, and Beal which they brought in safety ; 
for had it been put on the horses as usual, and not being able to 
keep them on our track, the probability is they would have to 
swim, and completely destroy the ammunition and injure the other 
stores; the camels acted famously, and, from their great height, 
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rere as good as if we had been supplied with boats, After 
on to dry land they were repacked, and went on toa 
y good camp, now that there is water, om a sandhill about 
to 3 miles distant in an g.s.e. direction, through a good deal 
water and almost impaseable flats—the sheep even smking up 
their bodies in the mud; however, we got them all over safely 
by early in the afternoon. Towards evening, a great portion of 
the flat is being covered with water from the creek, beyond the 
creek there is nothing visible but lines of trees, marking the 
course of the lesser channels, and stone hills, all else is a perfect 
sea. We were very fortunate to be caught in it where we were; 
had we been caught thus in making this creek, or a day's stage up 
it, to a certainty we should all have been washed way, or what 
would have been ae eeeete wees pesshed onasmall island of sand 

ence upon them. Distance, 


~ Mareh 2.—In camp; light showers occasionally. The side 
drying; the line of creek visible in the distance through the trees 
during all its course now in view, and the flats considerably more 
covered. 

Mareh 3. At camp.—The country hereabouts is boggy; in 
the afternoon rode down to the att through a ean ‘deal of 
water to ascertain the state of the flood, and had to swim some 
distance to get to the main creek; when I[ got there I was glad 
to find that not only had it, for the present, arrived at its height, 
but yal se down nearly 9 inches, The last time this country 
was flo it was about 7 feet higher icularly) than it 
was this time, and the eand and stone hi ere flooded for 
several feet up their sides from their base. This country is 
pony infested with wild dogs; and fortunately for us is it that 
| happened to have some srrantnine, it plays great havoc amongst 
them ; so voracious are they, that, when one of their fellows die, 
the others fall to and devour him; by this means many are 
destroyed. f 
+ Mareh 4. At camp.—Rode out to come high stone hills enst- 
ward, to endeavour to get a view of the creek, and aseertain, if 
possible, from which quarter it principally flowa After getting to 
top of the highest, from which one gets very extensive view to the 
north-east, there was a slight haze that prevented my positively 
ascertaining its actual course ; there is very heavy timber ¥.E. by ¥., 
and appears surrounded by hills, I shall eat in that direction 
first, and trust that it suddenly turns round to the north; from 
this last point, to a point 20° west of north, is a perfect cea, 
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nothing but isolated trees showing above the water; I found the 
ground exceedingly soft, almost impassable in many places, 
Auwadanos of sea-guils, ducks, cranes, &e., about, and on the 
basins; seven black swans passed over the camp in their flight, 
hearing ¥.8.w.; no doubt to some lake in that direction. Some 
few days ago not a bird was to be seen scarcely, but a few kite, 
crows, and gulahs; now the whole country seems to be alive with 
ducks of various kinds, macawa, currellas, cockatoo-parrots, and 
innumerable small birds. 

Mareh 5. At camp—The country beginning to have quite a 
3 appearance, and the valleys covered with lilies in full . 
Rindeisinsiniy and chirping all around, as if in spring. Iam quite 
shut out, for the present, Eyre’s Creek. | 

March 6 to 9, At Escape, or No. 7 camp.—The stony hills 
and slopes (that from every appearance, a few days ago, from 
their thoroughly bronzed and desert appearance, one would suppose 
grass never grew) are now being clothed in many places with a 
nice green coating of grass, and shortly will give this part quite 
a ee Geseacanne tn a couple or three months’ time from this 
date one could with little difficulty (I am almost certain) start with 
a herd of any description of stock from the northern settled parts 
of South Australia and go right across the continent to whatever 
point he might think fit by this route. 

March 10.—The journey to-day was over stony hills and flats 
crossing several small creeks from the more remote hills, some 
running tributaries of Burke's Creek, for 12) miles, and for 3} miles 
further over similar country, but more flat as we are now approach- 
ing the creek; and camped on the outside of a flat with some water 
and a fair supply of feed. I was here before the pack animals 
arrived, but after waiting for them a short time found that in 
some of the small watercourses the water seemed to be driving, 
as 1 thought with the strength of the wind, as is not unusual, and 
took for the time no further notice; the horses came up first and 
were unpacked, the camels were some time after and did not 
arrive until after I had returned from a ride to the top of a hill 
further up the creck, at which place I went down to the water, and, 
to my astonishment, found that the whole wlkey was a perfect sea 
rising fast; on my return to where I had fixed the camp I found 
that the water ij epmea rather too close to be comfortable, 
and on the arrival of the camels had them unpacked some distance 
out on the top of a mound of stones, and had all the horse-gear 

emoved there. also. The camels travelled over the stones with 


their loads apparently quite unconcerned ; they are undoubted 
the best of a ceante fp this kind of work, they eat anything 


nearly, from the gum-tree down to the smallest herb, and then 
come and lie down beside you; in short, with sheep and camels 
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March 11.—Where we had the packs removed from last night, 
eee a a sea of water, and even up within 
less than a foot of where I slept, From the creek having fallen 
not far from our last camp some days since, 1 was under the 
impression that I would find it considerably down the further I 
advanced up its course; but now I find that the cause of its fall 
then was purely local, from the tributaries immediately about and 
above having ceased with the rain to throw in a supply to keep it 
up. It now shows me that this creek must come from some very 
considerable distance ; and I trust it may turn out to come from 
the north instead of too much east, Started for 8 gap in the range, 
over top of a stony range to a creek. High table-top ranges in 
the distance; then to top of red eandhill; then for 3} miles ap 
of sandhill over flat stony plains, with plenty of water and fee 

From this point a perfect sea is before me, Came to camp on 
ac gai er after esr, Mob table-topped hills on left, and a 


ap ie on right; beyond the camp, plenty of 
eed and water. ‘To-day passed a eative camp, the fre stil 
burning, and their tracks quite fresh; but did not see them. 
Distance not given. 

March 12,—Crossed several myall-crecks, over very stony 
ground; then over low chopping slaty and stony hills and eeveral 
creeks ; then for 8 miles over stony ground, very bad travelling; 
then for 4 mile, to camp on a frizzly-barked-tree creek. Passed 
several of the same kind of creeks to-day, with some timber : it is 
Bec Fai and some of it (from 3 to 4 feet in diameter) would 
make excellent furniture. From top of a hill, about a mile from 
here, looking over a sea of water, two openings to be seen in the 
eandhills beyond, to the northward, much as if one or other was 
the proper course of the creek ; one with heavy timber, the other 
without so much timber, but broader and more like. Distance, 
133 miles. | 

Marek 13. Camp 10.—Clouds all gone; wind xe, Started 
for gap in range, bearing 120°, for 44 miles, over very stony 
country. On table-topped hill on the left, and the mass of ranges 
on the left, they look like the Reaphooks (hills) in the north of 
Adelaide, at Marrana. I have called the main mass of ranges 
Wills’s Ranges, after the unfortunate gentleman who lost his life 
with poor Burke; then passed along and over sandhills and rich 
pasture, with cane-swamps full of water, to south-east termination 
of sandhills, Thousands of flock-pigeons, some teal, and a new 
duck. ‘They have here ccinchensed! Jaying : several pigeons’ nests 
were found as we passed along, and a duck’s, with eight or ten eggs 
in it: plenty of quail and other small birds, Saw a bustard in the 
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midst of the sandhills to the north, To the north of this camp, a 
short distance, is a very rouml stone hill, capped with 
larger stone, which I have called Elliott's Knob, From top of one 
of the stone hills to right of gap in range a perfect sea was before 
me, over 157°, with nothing but here and there the tops of trees 
that line the creek discernible, and sand and rock hills forming 
islands; and in the distance to north and west the hills that 
bound the vast expanse of water appear like islands far off in the 
_ WMarch 14. Camp 11.—Started to top of long stony ri 
For the first 2 miles through swamp and water, and ean 













ill, 





leaving on left hand a very nice lake, and on the right, some 
little distance off, a sand-ridge, running along swamp: in the 


distance, south, is timber, denoting a creek, which forms this 
swamp and lakes, then 3 miles of very stony and bad travel- 
ling. Immediately beyond me stretches a large dry bed of a 
lake eastward, with a considerable swamp to south, following the 
foot of a well-defined range, at the north-east termination of which 
range, visible from here, are several smaller and larger table-topped 
hills and gaps; then passing through an arm of dry lake: good 
travelling for 94 miles, and camped on small sandhill at a claypan: 
the flood. from ¢ to 4 miles off to west of north; sandhills a-head., 
Distance, 144 miles. 

March 15,—Three and a half miles, over very heavy country, 
with spinifex and abundance of other grasses: 14 mile further, 
same course, over stony and sandy rises, A splendid tier of 
table-topped hills in the distance, east and mite: then over a 
flooded splendid swamp, pa lly, 44 miles, to a box-creck. 
Distance travelled to-day, 12 ae 

March 16.—Went to have a view from the principal range 
eastward: the first and greater part of the road over magnificent 
pears nearer the hills very stony; found the hills distant 
21 miles: from top of a large table-topped one I had a splendid 
view: the tier of ranges I am now on bear to east of north and 
west of south, but are very irregular, many spurs ranning off from 
inain range, and forming a vast number oF conti i ee pps and 
peaked hills, with innumerable creeks draining the country from 
east and south to west and north, and joining the main creek. 
From this hill another tier of similar hills is seen in the distance, 
with a very large creek, draining the country between this and that, 
flowing northward, and then west, round the north end of the tier 
Tam now upon, the south-east end of distant range, about 25 to 
30 miles off, ae. by £., and the north-east end, dimly seen, in the 
distance, bears E.x.E., which tier of ranges and creek I have called 
Browne Creek. The range I am on, and the tier northward to 
where the creek (Browne's) passes round the end of them, I have 
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called Ellar’s Tier of Table-tops : the tier south of where I now am 
T have called Warren's Tier of Table-tops: the plains or downs 
east and north of those ranges I have called “the 3 of 
Plenty,” as here there is everything one could wish in travelling 
over a new country. | would have gone over to the distant ranges, 
but unfortunately my horse threw one of her shoes, and I was 
a gaa at a creek under the hills for the night. The 
ereek I have now camped on I have named Ranger's Creek, after 
a bullock killed here. 2ystance, 21 miles (round). 

March 17, 18, at Ranger's Creek camp, 

March 19,—Paseed through some magnificent country: one fine 
plain alone extended for several miles, and well grassed ; in the 
distance could be seen hi seh 38 The weather magnificent and 
quite tropical; the ume from 3 quite refreshing, 
aes ona creek ; fine water. Distance, 16 mil 

arch 20.—Travelled till we struck a large creek, and went on 
over fine flats and sandhills, covered with most luxuriant grass and 
several descriptions of creepers. ‘The blue convolvulus was also 
seen to-day for oi aad pe ame a ip beautiful Ploy blue 
flower, with a dark purple e enty of pigeons to-day ; some 
few nests were ied on: the aoe The mosquitoes very bad at 
this camp. Distance travelled to-day, 15 miles. 

March 21,—Our journey to-day was over nothing but red sand- 
hills; course about N.w.c.; had to cross a large sheet of water. 
Eighty duck-eggs were found to-day by the men. The country 
round about now is very fine, indeed; grass as high as the horses’ 
knees. We now every day find fresh shrubs and flowers; every- 
thing reminding one of the op Mosquitoes bad here, indeed. 
pape on claypan, with little and bad water. Distance about 
16 miles. 

March 22.—Spelled at Claypan Camp. 

March 23.—From Claypan Camp we cross flooded and stony 
flats with sand; then several box and myall creeka, to a white gum- 
flat, with not many stones, and trees not lirge. Thence over stony 
undulations, well grassed to top ofa myall-creek ; followed it down 
west one mile to plenty of water and feed. Camped: 164 miles. 

Mareh 24. Camp 17.—Crossed a myall-creek or flat; broad, 
with several dry channels from N.N.E., draining a tier of fine rang 
on the east—the only ones now visible to north or east—which I 
have called Scott's Ranges, the tops of which, especially the 
northern one, are well wooded. Over gentle slopes, some stony, 
Saw fifteen emu on one of the plains; so have named the plam 
and undulations Emu Downs; to a box-creek with abundance of 
water and feed. No timber except on the ranges and creeks. This 
appears a small creek.compared with many in sight to north and 
west. A range continues tox.w.e, The creek from eastward to 
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westward and southward joining other larger creeks a few miles 
weet of this. The whole of the country passed over to-day is ex- 
cellent pastoral country. ‘The north-east termination of Scott's 
Ranges, ending in two detached tound-looking hills, bears E.s.£., 
about 6 to 10 miles off. Distance, 174 miles, 

| Murch 25.—Croesed a box creek, with plent of water, from 
north-east to west and south, sweeping considera ly towards latter 
quarter, At 144 miles, to box creek, dry where I struck it, and 
so to a creek with pens of water, and camped. Our whole road 
lay to-day over beautifully grassed, very gently eloping, and undu- 
lating country ; rising ground seen to the west, in the distance : 
flood must be some distance off. New hawk seen, Light coloured. 
Distance, 164 miles. 

March 26. Camp 19.—Started on bearing N.w., to get closer 
to course of main ercek, which I have observed nothing of for the 
last two days. Passed over splendid country, the latter part in 
the small watercourse; rather stony and sandy. Further on, fell 
in with a morass ; to clear which had to pass to the east for some 
distance. Any traveller caught here in rainy weather, such as 
has been lately deluging these vast plains, would to a certainty be 
washed away: there is not a knoll 6 feet high within range of the 
eye. Distance to-day about 163 miles, from point to point. 

March 27,—First 9 miles over swampy country, with splendid 
feed ; belts of timber on the right or east of course, studded in 
various places, denoting water-holes. Here fell in with impassable 
bogs, 50 paces to the eastward of them, to a perfect meadow of 
grass. From the top of a tree, hills in the distance to north, and 
south of east, discermble. I went out this evening and found that 
it is good travelling, and will thus allow me to get more in a 
northerly direction than of late. Cannot gct within miles, as yet, 
of the main creek, on account of the bogey nature of the ground : 
there appear to be innumerable timbered creeks between this and 
that, all running into it; the water here, even on the level plains, 
1s 4 eee running a stream. Distance, 10} miles. 

farch 28.—Shortly after starting came dee mass of creeks, 
ng te a mile in width, coming from south of east from hills in 
the distance. These creeks, no doubt, are one both above and 
below this, although now split into many branches. TI have called 
it Daven Creek. Continued crossing ecrecks for one mile. 
This creek must drain an immense tract of Loath eastward. 
Northward appears one mass of creeks. It is certainly a magni 
ficent country, if there is permanent water. Distance, about 12. 


March 29.—For 17} miles, nearly due north, of good travelling 
country, and a little stony (sandstone); om it found a new fruit on 
a shrub, about 5 feet high, not unlike the bean-tree: the fruit-tree 
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‘Cooper Creck also is here, and is 2 more handsome tree than 
between this and Cooper Creek: the bean-tree is also here. 
Within the last two miles the ground has been swampy and full of 
watercourses, with plenty of water, caused by the cag Bh of a 
range east, and running north of this position ; which creek I have 
named Brown's Creek. Distance, 174 miles. (7) =e 

March 30.—From a sandhill to-day an extensive view of the 
surrounding country. On the west side of the creek is a tier of 
ranges, running parallel with and close to it; nearest part not 
above 4 miles from this; hills on the right, at various distances, 
discernible all along the course to-~lay; the most prominent one 
seemingly well wooded, and terminating northward in a bluff, and 
‘small table-top. I have named the range Hamilton Range. Two 
table-topped hills are to the cast and north of the bluff: ». GD° - 
distant is a mass of apparently heavy ranges, running west o 
north, as do most of the r 3 chat at at sinvouch the creck, The 
country here has been terrbl y torn by the flood and torrents of 
rain tuat must have fallen some short time back ; in some places it 
has the appearance of being literally ploughed in stripes, but gene- 
rally firm. ‘To the east, between the hills, heavy creeks come out 
west and north, in all directions, overflowing the whole country: 
any one caught in the locality on such occasions as the late visit of 
the flood here would never more be heard of. Camped on one of 
the main channels of the main creek, about 80 to 100 yards wide, 
eut into a number of channels: abundance of water and feed, 
From this camp peculiar ecliffy red ae er hill, bears £. by 
8.; higheat pot of range, ¥.E. by N.; farthest part visible, x. 7° 
FE. ; is timbered on top ; running N.w.; south end distant about 5 to 
7 miles, Distance to-day, 16} miles. 

March 31.—Paszed table-top hill, about 34 miles off, where the 
ereek goes through the gorge between the table-tops; at which 
point it is fully } and nearly } of a mile wide, and nearly one 
sheet of water and bogs, over table-top limestone and stone 
hill to flat on the other side, and camped at first good water we 
passed. Distance, 1} miles. “ 

April 1.—Travelled sigzag through creeks from the eastward, 
and camped on large one from south of east, that we could not find 
a érossing at: to east and north no view, being perfeétly shut out ~ 
with timber. The country near the creek is a paises} and 
even a man has great difficulty in getting out of some places that 
he is induced to try, thinking them crossable. ‘The country is like a 
net, intersected as it is with creeks, magnificent pasture on the flate ; 
a native fishing-weir is a little above this. Across the creek you 
ean sec the fish snapping at the flies in the holes: all the creeks, 
indeed, that I have, erpssed from the east have both fish and 
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mussels in them ; but here the creeks are very formidable. Small 
crown top of the hill; another very fine one some little distance 
south of that; all those are on the western side of a large range, 
close by, running apparently x.z. and s.w, I sincerely wish I 
was safe on the western side of these main crecks, as 1 om thus 
driven contrary to my wish much east. Distance 20 miles; from 
point to point, about 10, 

pril 2,—Cross the creck with much difficul camped, 
Then started to get a view of the country from a remarkable crown- 
topped conical hill, about 6 miles off, and had a most extensive 
view. A little to the north, and a little to the south, is one mass 
of table-topped hills, some apparently strongly timbered on top, 
with a perfect wall, from 10 to 30 feet perpendicular round sum- 
mit of all, and some detached. North, in the far distance, is a 
mass of table-topped ranges, with apparently three gaps in them, 
Distance, } of a mile. 

April 3.—F ound it impozsible to cross the creek, and camped on 
a magnificent lagoon, about one mile long, and about 200. yards 
wide, a perfect flower-garden. Distance, 34 miles, 

April 4.—At camp, Jeamie Lagoon : went and had a view from 
hills east; saw there kangaroo ranges far to the east, tier after 
tier ; country timbered, Ke. a | 

April 5.— We get on without bread quite as well as I expected : 
the vegetables we use by boiling, which is a famous plan, both as 
a substitute for bread, and as keeping the party in good health, 
The natives on the main creek lower down south call it “cullie ;” it 
is a sort of spinach, and does not grow more than a foot high, but 
spreads, perhaps, twice that much, Crossing erecks all day, with 
a covered with excellent feed between, Distance, 164 

April 6,—Country becoming free from stones, and more open, 
except in the creeks. Ascended one of two circular table-topped 
hills, over camp. Found that a tier of ranges continues onymy 
right, all along, varying from 5 to 8 miles distant; timbered with 
mulga: a mass of detached pyramids, cut, and conical coronet- 
topped hills are between my course and the main range; and I 
have the ereek to the right. Not far off passed abundance of 
water on — over top of cei Hill; bio ; bears veered off 
* westward. It appears to pass through and receive large tributaries 

from his Arcane nein between large leading ranges on the 
west, and through range with gap on the east side. This hill is a 
conical coronet-topped hill of burned sandstone, mixed with some 
quartz, and is 4 miles 5.8.6. from camp. The country to ¥.E. 
and round by east to south for some miles 1s not all good : no ranges 
visible from north round to north-east. Between me and main range, 


to the east, are numerous red Pe Cc: and 
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southward a number of detached table-topped hills, peaks, and 
Ree ws va boas tina kered, Fave edthed this ell Eure Hil 


~ April 7.—Exceedingly cold during the night. Started first 
over creeks and Valeicoaries many eh sb next over burnt 
jony undulation, then got amongst a quantity of detached hills of 
lime and sandstone ; the ground strewed with bronzed burnt small 
stones, and takes the print of an animal's foot readily, having a 
light eoil under. Here fell in again with two creeks, which I sup- 
pose I must follow till I can cross, For 5 miles passing stony 
slopes towards the creek, and a yast abundance of vine with large 
ellow blossoms, the fruit being contained in a leafy pods this 
fruit when ripe, contains three or four black seeds as large a3 a 
gol sized pea. I must try them cooked, as [ find the emu-tracks 
very abundant where the vine is most plentiful, The tops of the 
low hills are of a whitish colour, and an immense quantity of gyp- 
sum is scattered over them as well as over the slopes, Then 
reached a little further on the main creek, This is a magnificent 
stream here. It is at least 250 yards wide, and from 40 to 50 
feet down the banks to the water, lined with noble gums, box, bean, 
and other trees; how deep it is difficult to say. Lots of ducks 
of various kinds, cormorants, magpies, curellas, pigeons of different 
specics, with the usual accompaniment of crows and hawks. Small 
hill visible in the distance to south of east; very extensive plain 
in that direction also, as well as east and north of east, with abund- 
ance of excellent pasture, and timbered low ridges, stony, but well 
grassed, with limestone, and the everlasting plum-pudding stone, 
with sandstone. Current in creck I ra say not more than 
half'a mile per hour, Distance, 17} miles. 
pril 8. Camp 31.—Passed to-day plenty of timber for build- 
y purposes, on fine plains full of good feed. For the last 3 
les the ground we travelled over is nearly one mass of stones, 
limestone, and agate or flint, and very bad travelling; the creek 
runs strong—lI have called it Miiller’s Creek. After getting to 
camp, got a horse and went out north of west to a ridge some short 
distance off, and saw to the westward a large tributary that I think 
will suit my course; at little over } of a mile a very large creek 
comes in from north of north-east, and flows southward; it has 
ceased running, and has a broad stony bottom, but has splendid 
reaches of water: this I have called the Robinson. Considerably 
to east is a well-defined range in the distance, running north and 
south, with three detached mounds of hills, which I have called 
Mount Miiller. Distance, 154 miles, 

April 9.—Crossed first the Robinson, then Manserzh Creek, 
after which found open country, with numerous traces of ka ropa 
being plentiful, and lots of emus on the plain. The lost 3 miles 
was over a pipe-clay, slaty, spinifex, miserable country, with de- 
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tached conical, white, clay-slaty hills, top of the range all spinifex, 
although timbered with a white-barrelled gum of no great dimen- 
sions, Distance, 174 miles. | 

April 10.—Passing up creck, and found hills receding and loess 
abrupt-looking, but very wretched country. Distance, 124 miles. 

April 11.—Decided this day to push on for Curpentaria. 
Splendid sarc a Crossed several crecks and camped, where a 
coronet-shaped hill, at or near the termination of a tier of ranges 
approaching the creek within 5 miles, bears N.N.E., a bluff termina- 
tion of ranges from the creek on south-west side and on south-west 
fnew day's course, bears w. 94.N., about 8 to 10 miles. Distance, 
15} miles. 

April 12.—Over immense open downs or plains, well grassed, 
with similar hills to what we have passed, but wanting the spinifex. 
Distance, 184 miles. 

April 15. Camp 36.—Evenings, nights, and mornings beauti- 
fully cool, days quite hot enough. It is astonishing to see how fast 
the waters have dried up. At 14 miles to-day hills closed, those 
on the north-east side nearer than the south-west side ones. At 
144 miles tributary joins on opposite side from the hill close by, 
At 15} miles hill (burned sandstone) comes on te the creek ; tim- 
ber in creek nearly all white gum, North of Adelaide native 
and a new fruit, something similar, that when ripe Ji open 
down the sides whilst still grean, and grows on a low prickly shrub 
and whet! near other trees or shrubs entwines itself round (te ani 
grows to a good height, Camped across the creek, Kirby, by 
some unfortunate mistake on his part, did not arrive here to-night. 
Distance, 15 miles direct. | 

April 14, At camp—Lots of kangaroo and emu here, but 
shy; cloudy and hot. Looks as if we were to have a shower, 

April 15.—Started due north, and after going 6 miles, heay 
tributary came in from ¥.s.£., apparently the principal channel, 
Compelled to camp at a water in the flat } of a mile north of 
where I struck the creek. Distance to-day, 64 miles. 

April 16.—Started over the ranges, and at 9 miles, ing 
over myall flat, found red table-topped range close on Shes i 
the last of the range. Found no water on the road nor in the 
creek, but fortunately some in a side creek, at which place I 
camped, Distance, 124 miles. 

April 17. Camp 39.—Started on bearing of 305° across an 
extensive myall, gum, and box flat, with innumerable tributaries 
into it in all directions. General drain to the south; water in 
ae watercourses as we crose the flat, and must be an immense 
creek a little lower down, where they all unite, Kept the course 
for 11 miles, crossing a fine open creek running northward, which I 
think is the same that we crossed this mofning flowing south. 





eavy ranges west. Apparent fall of water northward; about 4 
nites Cath of this and immediately over the open undulation at the 
distance, the flow oS ee eee Splendid country latterly, 
and camped at first creek we met with plenty of water. After 
getting into camp I rode out south, towards the water-shed, but 

ound it further off than I anticipated. It must be from 10 to 15 
miles, and most excellent country. The main range, west, from 
what I could see of it, is very stony; few trees, and a great 
abundance of kangaroo and other grasses. Emu and kangaroo in 
abundance: Range runs to east of north a little, and to south of 
west a little, and looks formidable. Distance travelled, 174 miles. 
April 18.—This morning, south wind was as cold or colder than 
I have felt it for twelve months—we were glad to get to the fire, 
besides fortifying ourselves ries warmer clothing oat ent 
at cam ent looking for a missing man (Kirby’ est 
north hi visible of MeKinlay’s Ttange lies va camp, from 
30 to 40 miles. No range visible between that and x. by E. fg. 
Nothing but heavily-timbered creeks, innumerable tributaries from 
both sides and south end. Exact course of main creek not posi- 
tively discernible. Furthest southern point of McKinlay’s Range, 
as visible from Observation Hill, s.s.w. ’ 

April 19.—Night very cold again, Party beginning to look 
rather short of provisions for making Carpentaria and possibly 
Port Denison. Killed bullock (lefving three), Started parties 
again to look for missing man, and just at dark up rode Middleton 
with the joyous intelligence that man and sheep were found. About 
11 p.m. horsemen, Kirby, and sheep arrived safo, and I was truly 
grateful for the deliverance. The poor man says he never ex- 
pected to see usagain. He was completely worn out, not for want 
of food, but with a troubled mind and want of sleep. He had 
killed a sheep the second night after leavin g last camp, and had 









with him a small portion for his use. How thankful he must have 
been to see Bell ! 


a 20, At camp.—Very cold. Kirby sleeping and recruit- 
ing himself. The meat drying; in consequence of the last de- 
tention, it has put us far back from what we otherwise would have 
been, and the course appears pretty open to us now, 

rii2l, At camp—A » lendid large creek flows west of 
south over the fall of water, at 15 to 16 miles from this there 
is abundance of water in it, and must increase wonderfully as it 
gocs southward and receives its various tributaries, I have called 
it the Hamilton. The one flowing south from our last camp (39) 
I bave called the Warburton, The range between the two, going 
south, I have called Crozier’s Range. From the division of waters, 
the anges west of this, and the creek flowing northwards, a branch 
of which we are now on, I have called McKinlay Creek and 
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Ranges; I only hope the creek may hold a course west of north. 
The mane on Aap ach side of this ereek, going northward, 1 have 
called Kirby's Ranges, to remind him of his narrow escape. ‘Tri- 
butaries come into this creek south of this position, and west and 
enst as far as I can discern from top of range, about 5 miles n.y-E. 
of this; there is abundance of water in many of the minor as well 
as the main crecks; musgels in all. Magnificent pasture all around, 
and lots of game, but wild. | 
April 22.—We had been here since the afternoon of 17th, and 
high time it is that we made some progress. The meat has dried | 
ufter a fashion, but not sufficient for ae any length of time 
without further exposure to sun and air, which we must do, as soan 
as we _aorbag camp, for several days. I call this small creek Black- 
eyes Creek. Crossed what appears main channel of the creek 
coming from w.s.w., and various others coming in all directions. 
This is an immense creck, sandy and pare bed, with large and, 
to me, perfectly new trees, with short and broad dark-green leaf, 
and often clustering in fine saplings from the bottom, and growmg 
to a good height; alzo some fine gums. Creek now on the right; 
country, after crossing the creek, is splendidly grassed, and firm 
sound ground between creek and range, which is eome distance off ; 
but we will be gradually approaching it on our present course. 
Crossed several zandy creeks from westward, and camped at the 
junetion of a creek we crossed’ a short distance back with this; the 
creek immediately below this is about 300 yards wide, with excellent 
timber; there has been a little spinifex during to-day's travel, but 





the bulk of it has been well grassed, and fresh varieties of ga 
sound country; a specimen of copper picked up in one of the 
creeks; a. abundance of quartz and mica strewed everywhere. 


I think I forgot to mention that, at the division of waters on the 
low bald undulations, limestone is strewed about in large and small 
circular pieces, from the size of a saucer to 6 and 4 feet in diameter, 
besides large blocks of it ; the hills on the west are of a hard stone, 
between flint and sandstone, strewed about with quartz; the east- 
em one is of burned slate or clay, pretty much r rattan 
that we have already passed ie what I was on, topped wi 
spinifex, and the side with good grasses. Distance, 14) miles. 
April 25.—Started a N.N.w. course, A fresh broad bean from 
a fine runner found here, but rather green to obtain seed from; 
may get come ripe further north, A couple of small fish, about 
24 to 3 inches long, are in this water-hole, came up at the flood no 
doubt and left there. After afew miles had to return to 
rapid owing to horses having strayed. So took a horse and went 
to the nearest hill, about 7 miles distant, to observe the course of 
the main creek, but the day proving warm and.misty, I did not pet 
s0 distinet a view as I anticipated; it was extensive enotigh, but 
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indistinct, although the elevation | was on must have been more 
than $000 feet from level of the creek, and much higher ranges on 
to west of it. This hill is detached from the main mass of range, 
and distant from 4 to 5 miles. It, and the most of the intervenin 
space between the camp and it, is literally one mass of quartz an 
quartz reefs, mica, &c., and on top of range a sort of flaggy slate, 
ai apparently having undergone the action of fire, It bears from 
camp W. 53° N. 7 miles; a great deal of spinifex and abrupt 
creeks between camp and it; not a speck of gold visible. 

April 24-—Camped early. My reason for making so short a 
stage was, that from the top of the hill I was on I fancied I could 
discern a continuation of dry-looking country beyond this creek. 
Very little spinifex on the way to-day; plenty of grass, and very 
god travelling ; masses of quartz and mica all along our tracks ; 
ridges low. For the last 150 miles at least there have been, on 
the slopes, and tops of all the ranges, decaying red anthills, not 
tenanted, and gradually decaying—many of them appearing like 
cre lap and washed in every shape by the rains and the 
weather. Distance, 7 miles, 

April 25.—Passed over much quartz soil, with frequent devia- 
tions of route, necessitated by spurs coming down from westward. 
Camped on an immense creek, still flowing slowly through and 
over the sand in its bed; it is upwards of O00 yards wide, comes 
from the west and eouth, through thé*ranges, joins another about a 
mile north of this, and passes round a small stony hill on its right 
bank, then takes a northerly course, then, and lastly, as far as I 
could discern, a north-east course. Very heavy gum timber. The 
ereek I have called the Marchant. The main creck is now a very 
considerable distance east. I hoped to have struck it before this, 
but the spurs from the main range keep it off. - Passed, to-day, a 
Vast number of smaller tributaries from west ; immense reefs and 
masses of quartz, and small ranges composed of shining slabs of a 






pig aig » and wavy stone, with masses of quartz, Distance, 
ak Mes, | 

April 26.—Crossed Marchant'’s Creek, and at 10 miles came to 
avery fine creek about 400 yards broad, in one of its branches 
from 60 to 80 yards; broad water completely fills the space as far 
ae you can see southward and westward, I have called it the 
Wi liam. Immense holes in a light blue rock in the creek a few 
hundred yards north of this full of water, and apparently very deep, 
an abundance immediately beyond in the creek, which appears to 
How northward. Lots of ial fizh in this creek, none yet seen 






aize, or a little larger, with fine vertical black stripes commencing 
at the shoulder, and a black tip to lower part of tail—-body gene- 
rally lighter coloured than the other fish, Distance, 10} miles, 


‘longer than 3 inches; amongst them are a lot of fish about same - 
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Aprii 27.—Kept along Williams Creek; bad _ travelling, 
but latterly good country. At 13 miles came to and crossed a 
splendid creck, with abundance of water and lots of fish comin 
from the hills west, and flowing sppanenny east. This creck - 
have called the Elder, Distance, 13 miles. 

April 28—Last night we slept in the bed of the creek on the 
act There must have been a terrific flood here lately, such as 
this part of the world has not been visited with for many years ; 
between $0 and 40 feet over our heads in the bed of this creek. 
are now to be seen logs, grass, and all sorts of rubbish left’ by it; 
and immense trees torn up by their roots, and others broken off 
short at 20 to 30 feet from theit roots—showing the violence of 
the current. No doubt there is plenty of permanent water in the 
range, further up in the last three creeks we have camped on. 
Passed over well-grassed country, After getting into camp, eclf 
and Middleton went on to the bill in front, and at 24 miles arrived 
at it, It is perfectly detached, and standa in the open plain—is 
very stony, or rather rocky. Open plains to the north and west, 
as far as you can discern; to the n.x.e, appears dark timber, 
which I hope to be the main creek, and appears to be bearingsto 
north and west. A couple of isolated hills from 15 to 20 miles 
off, w. by 8.48, Distance, 254 miles, 

April 29.—Poole’s Creek. This creck takes its rise from the 
westward, on the plains between this and the hills, which are 
now a considerable distance from us; and after passing this 
encampment bears to east round by north. Over open country; 
short stage; 150 miles by reckoning from Albert River. Dis- 

April 30.—Black fellows burning grass to £.5.2. of us; the first 
bushfire we have seen, ‘The grass passed over yesterday, although 
abundant, is rank, and not of that sweet description we have before 
seen, but no doubt excellent for cattle and horses. Just as the 
animals were being brought in for packing, Davis found, in a small 
shallow pool, nearly dry, numbers of small nice-looking fish of two 
sorts—longest not more than 34 inches; one sort like the catfish 
of the Murray, the other spotted like a salmon, For 5 miles over 
timbered plains, At 6 miles came to and crossed a noble river, 
now a creek, as it is not running, but plenty of water; from 300 to 
400 yards broad. At crossing the first obi ee seen on its 
western bank between this and the last creek; on left of course is 
a splendid belt of white gums on the dry sound flat; this river, 
like the other creek, flows from south to west after crossing a 
northerly and easterly course. At 144 miles came to a fine lagoon 

ming easterly and westerly; good water in abundance: went 
round it and camped north-west side. No game > of any kind seen 
to-day, except'a turkey; a great quantity of vines on which grow 
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four or five black fruit, like peas, and extremely hard, from every 
flower; and on which the emu appears to feed much. ‘There were 
also two other vines or runners, on which grows an oblong fruit 


about 1 to 14 inch long, green like cucumber, but bitter ; the 


other is a round fruit about the size of a walnut, darker in colour 
than the other, not so abundant, and which the emu seems to exist 
much on at present. Distance, 194 miles. 

May 1.—Very few natives of late. Fell in with fine grass and 
splendid open forest. Plenty of water visible. Shot a new bird— 
lark prey, large tail, something like a pheasant in its flight; it 
always starts from the ground, and settles awkwardly on the trees ; 
its tail appearing a nuisance to it. The days now are very warm, 

and the ee very agreeable. Short as the time is since they 
have had rain here it is astonishing how it has dried up in 
any places. Distance, 17} miles. 

May 2.—At 7} miles came to and crossed a narrow de Saphir 
ee te about 50 yards wide, and have named it the Dugald, 
lowing §.N.E.; small ranges visible at crossing this creek ; beyond 
— at south-west ; nice open forest before crossing, and thence 

ver creeks and through myall forests. At creek near camp there 


_ are a number of beautiful shady trees, leaves about 4 or 5 inches 


broad, and from 5 to 6 inches long; besides gums and various 
other trees. Spinifex on both sides of the creek down to its edge, 
rode no great height ahead. Saw? plenty of turkey. Distance, 
18 miles. 

May 3.—Wind §£.5.£., blew pretty strong towards morning. 
Along several rivers draining northward. The feed on the owen 
ground is as dry as tinder, and not all of first class quality, the 

ETOCr | bemg about the creek and watercourses. .A great 
abundance of those fine, shady, broad-leaved trees; they would be 
a great ornament in a park; it bears an abundance of seed, but 
not ripe at mt, although [ have taken some of it. Very sultry. 


Distance, 16 miles. 

May 4.—Over crecks, good grassed table-land, and through 
scrub timber, No water al! at Distance, 272 miles, 

May 5,—Heard a native wailing for some lost friend or relation 
one the might, but as yet have seen none of them, although they. 
were burning on the left of our track yesterday, within 2 miles. 
The creek on which we camped comes from southward, and flows 
to west of north considerably; it is well defined with box timber, 
but not at all deep; it appears more like a side creek to a larger 
stream, ‘here is here a considerable plain on both sides, and as 
yet no main creek visible, although I fancy there must be one, all 
the Shay yesterday being to left of our course, no doubt to 
meet some large creek to south and west. To-day's journey over 
much the same country. At the conclusion of to-day’s stage, from 
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my calculations, it places me exactly on Gregory's track, 20 miles 
east of where he crossed the Leichhardt River. I hope it may be 
so, but lam hardly sanguine spate to expect it, taking every- 
thing into consideration—bad time-keeping watch, and nothing to 
go by but the guess of your horse’s pace, Distance, 134 miles, 

May 6.—A vast number of gulahs, currillas, macaws, cockatoo 
parrots, hawks, and crows here. Started x.w. by w. over alternate 
plains, and through belts of small timber, t 7 miles pasetd 
swampy country, when some heavy belts of timber are to the right 
of course. A great number of birds; water I am sure could be 
had if required ; over alternate plains and strips of forest as before, 
_ At17? miles came toa native camp, near swamp (water). Saw two 
of them in the distance some few miles further, but they scampered 
off, and Idid not go after them. Over similar country, latterly 
more open and even. At 224 miles struck the Leichhardt River, 
at what appears an island. Plenty of deep water; banks too 
precipitous for the animals to water, Followed down it for 24 
miles, and came to a bend of the river, Good sound watering- 
place ; shingly and sandy beach for about a mile. Camped near 
the upper and. of it, It isa splendid river, and from bank to bank 
is from 150 to 180 yards where we are encamped. Distance, 25 

May 7.—Camp 54. Started, keeping north, and passed 
lagoons with ae ; then through light Pct Seeing no variboich 
of water, returned to river, crossed it, and camped in the sandy 
bed ; lots of stones for the last 2 miles, and stony about the river 
bank, Distance, 20 miles, 

Moy 8.—I never saw such flights as to-day of Sturt's pigeons— 
at times completely darkening the ground over which they flew— 
a vast body of them seem to be wending their way to north-west 
from south-east, but great numbers are here on the plains notwith- 
standing; natives burning on the Leichhardt in all directions, and 
one or two fires towards the Albert. Camped. Took Middleton 
with me to ascertain what kind of country there is between camp 
and coast. At 6 miles N. 5° w. came to and crossed a creek, plenty 
of water flowing to N.N.E.; at 163 miles struck a creck with heavy 
-box and gum timber, and water where we struck it in small lagoons 
and side creeks. (Outeamp.) A great portion of the country we 
have come over from camp is inundated, and has now coarse grasa 
and reeds. This creekehere flows about north: south of this it 
comes more to the Nw. Distance, 94 miles. 

May 9.—Middleton and I still owt; party in camp, More 
excursions east. About 6 miles due east crossed a creek upon a 
bed of lava, all rent, abundance of water; at 54 miles further, 
struck the Leichhardt, its bed vast sheets of stonea—rocks and 
emall stones opposite side, lower down—the water in its bed ix 
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of 150 yards wide; again struck the river at a stony and 
TOK » and went westward half a mile to avoid the bend ; 
truck river again at 3 miles on same course as above; then, at 4 
miles, struck a Bde, oaths Shen, at Ae ee er 
river, water in its full width, now upwards of 250 yards, a splendid- 
looking place, and lined on its banks with fine timber of various 
kinds, with a variety of palms, &c.; then to the southward of 
south-west for between 6 and 8 miles, but the rugged banks were 
60 intricate that it was impossible to calculate the distance cor- 
rectly ; in a great many places, half a mile from the river banks, the 
plains drop off precipitously from 3 to 10 feet, and slope off in 
undermined deep earthy creeks, finishing at last in deep reedy 
creeks close to the river; water in nearly all the side creeks, and 
compelled us to keep out, but sometimes we were caught in them, 
thinking the timber we were advancing to was a lagoon or belt of 
timber, and then we were compelled to go round it; then cross a 
very fine creek running into the river, the same, I believe, we 
crossed yesterday about 6 miles from camp on our outward course. 
From this to our camp I make out about 13 miles direct, on a 
pesenie of about 200°: got to camp about § p.m. for the last 7 miles 
guided by a roman candle shot off at the camp. Fireworks are 
very useful in expeditions of this kind, as in many cases some of 
our party have been guided up to camp near midnight. Distance 
(of round), 37 miles, 
May 10.—Camp 56. Very cold during the night, At first 

over land subject to inundations and thinly timbered. ‘Thence 
along lagoons, at one of which encamped. Distance, 14} miles. 
elling” oa Len oon pe have apes eae for tra- 
velling ; al nce of feed, though on anything like hig ume 
it lms shed its seed and is now dry; let of a od water sees 
and fair feed round it generally. Lagoons wooded round gene- 
rally with rusty gum, box, and white gum; wind, E.s.n, and plea- 
sant Started to clear some broken slopes ahead, towards the 
river, on bearing of 645°, At 2 miles, over plains, came to and 
crossed a creek running into the river about a mile off; at 24 miles 
changed course to 9°, over open country—generally sloping to 
north-cast from river, with plenty of water cn each side; at 62 
miles struck the river at the falls; plenty of guardfish, swordfish, 
and sharks, under the falls—which are about 50 to 60 feet high, 
with no current, Deep water above and below, and water oozmg 
through the fissures of the rock, which appears a sort of burnt 
limestone and indifferent agate. Found an eatable fruit on a 
handsome tree of the palm kind. Distance, 11 miles. 

_ | Lhe expedition remained at Camp 55 till May 17th. Exeur- 
sone; during which found aspot on the river, with immense sandpit 
opposite, evidently within reach of the sea; water in river brackish, 
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and numerous pelicans, &c. A (supposed) tidal rise of 4 feet 
observed. Camels then went peta and prevented progress till 
riley 1h Glaised. ox beating of 443° good 

May 17.—Started on ing of w. 444° w., over good open 
country. At 2} miles, came i and crossed a creek coming up from 
8.8.W. ; in that direction there are falls and sheets of rock quite across 
it and forming above and below them splendid reaches of deep 
water, with numberless ducks, &e., and black macaws and gillates 
in thousands. Plenty of water in our course beyond the creck for 
half to three-quarters of a mile; then over plains intersected with 
thin belts of small trees—the river not far off on our right. At 
7} miles changed course to 12° more w., keeping a little farther 
from the river. At 15} miles got to camp. About 2 miles from 
this, and on our left as we came along, is a fine lagoon in the 
midst of timber. ‘The tide it appears rises here from 6 to 10 feet. 
Distance, 15} miles. 

May 18.—Through country full of lagoons. Where we camped 
we were perfectly surrounded by salt water, the river on one side 
and the mangrove creeks and salt flats on the other; country very 
id Boag burned by the natives—it was dry enough as it was 

ithout the additional use of fire. Lots of the water-lily im bloom 
on all the deep water-holes and lagoons, and a very handsome tree 
with dark green foliage and a beautiful yellow blossom, and com- 
pletely loacled with a round fruit of the size of a crab-apple, now 
green, and coutaining a number of large-sized seeds, Distance 
23 miles, , | baton. | 

May 19. Camp 60.—In camp near the river, where are caught 
occasionally by the party a few fish, amongst others a young shark 
which, however, was not eaten ; started out this mormng with the 
intention of going to the beach; but was quite unsuccessful, being 
hindered by deep and broad mangrove creeks and boggy flats over 
which our horses could not travel. There is a rise bere in the 
river of six and two-thirds feet to-day, but yesterday it was a foot 
higher; killed our three remaining sheep, and on 21st decided to 
return by Queensland, | 


(6). McKinnay’s Journey from Carpentaria to Port Denison. 

May 21. Camp 60.—Commenced journey for Port Denison, 
(I forgot to mention before, that running parallel with the river, 
between this camp and our last are swall ironstone and conglo- 
merate ridges, with abundance of feed and good sound ground, 
wooded with the silver-leaf, dwarf gum-looking tree, and various 
others of no great growth but eightly, and in the ridges which are 
of no height to speak of, there are splendid freshwater lagoons and 
creeks.) Came to a lagoon about 24 miles 4.s.w, of our Camp 54), 


% 
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ou nearly our old tracks ; 4 peert feed and water. Just as we 
had started in the morning, the natives made their appearance on 
the trees on the opposite ade of the river, but did not attempt to 
I suppose we shall see enough of them on our caster 
route; this part of the country is well watered, and no end of 
feed ; plenty of it higher than I am, and a considerable variety. 
(Di not stated.) sede anne 

May 22.—Returned to-day by my north-going ea 
creas to the river were 50 hires that [could not get a online 
lace ; some of the banks nearly precipitous and from 100 to 150 
foot high, although I saw rocks right across the river, and could 
have gone over, but could not ascend the banks, so came to camp 
teen to the creek, 64 miles north 254° west of camp 

‘llth May. . ot Neo 

May 23.—At starting crossed creek, and at 3} miles made the 
river, where it is joined by another of quite equal size apparently, 
but no crossing place ; so had to go about 1 mile s.s.w. to the 
falls and crossed there with some difficulty, getting one of the 
camels and several of the horses down in the clefts of the rocks, 
and barking their knees a little ; just after crossing and proceeding 
on bearing of £. 54° 8, a marked tree was observed, the first wo 
had seen, and then close by two othera, evidently by Mr. Lands- 
borough, of whom had hitherto seen no traces. At scarcely 1 mile, 
on same bearing, we came to the falls of the other branch of the 
river, and crossed it much more easily than the other ; it is about 
400 to 500 yards broad, and all conglomerate stone and quite 
treeless, or nearly so, on its banks as far as the stones went; it 
then bore off to the south-east, or perhaps east of that; at 3 miles 
further, seeing ridges a-head on our course, we camped at a 
bir lots of geese and ibis, Distance, 9 miles, 








ay 24.—Geese and all game very difficult to be got at in this 


art of the country. Started on same bearing over sw. and 

eon with occasional ironstone ridges and ect strips. Dian: 
Sg mules, 

May 25.—Nothing remarkable. Same country, Distance, 18 
miles, 

May 26.—Wind all night strong from s.¥. to 8.8, and very 
eald ; no dew. The waters are drying up very fast; during the 
afternoon of yesterday the country looked well; nice open ranges 
on all sides with a large space of open country, well grassed in 
the centre. Started on same bearing and for an hour passed rather 
thickly wooded (low), small ironstone, pebbly country, well grassed, 
ridgy on both sides ; then entered open plains ; ive ereck a-head ; 
first = of plam much subject to inundation. Hills cease about 
4 miles; passed a couple of belts of timber, Camped on swamp, 
Distance, 17 miles, 


Peni A rn 
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May 27.—Cold keen wind from 8.9%. Camels very lame, 
‘ane by the burnt reeds running through the soles of their foet 
whilst«near the coast; boots of leather have been made for the 
worst of them, but they seem to suffer much, and it pulls the flesh 
off them more than their work. Started on same bearing ; country 
all burnt. This is a most deceitful part of the country, every five 
minutes you are in expectation of coming to water, but it was our 
fate to meet none but a muddy little drop—barely sufficient for 
our own ms ee for the arte’ . From about 3 pa. till — 
camped, heavy belts of swampy box and large gums; many patche: 
of nuit Sik Onrse grass estes recently dried up; pee belts of 
pelt Numerous birds seen—ecockatoos, hawks, crows, gulahs, 

(Distance not given.) 

May 58—Fount. almost within view, two splendid lagoons, 
Immediately returned to camp, and moved it at once to the 
nearest one ; it bears from last night's camp nearly due south, a 

uarter of a mile or little over; the other lagoon is distant about 

yards south-east of this. Great abundance of feed. Although 

we met with no water coming along last afternoon, I have no 

doubt but that there was plenty of it, as the natives were burning 

everywhere as we came along, particularly close on our right. It 1s 

_ still a-splendid country for grass and timber. Distance, half a mile, 
_ May 29 to June 2,—At camp. 

| Notes.—If these lagoons are permanent (and no doubt there are 
many more) this is a splendid pastoral country—feed good enough 
for any stock, and timber to suit almost any purpose. There are 
here several fruit-bearing trees, but tinfietanataly the stone hap- 
pens to be the largest portion of the fruit, and at present none of 
them are ripe. A vast quantity of large beans are here on a 
runner, the same that Dr. Leichhardt used when burnt for coffee, 
and rather seemed to like. None of our party seem to care trying 
it, although we have now nothing but meat and salt, and from'4 to 
5 Ibs. of flour, to make gruel in case of sickness. All have been, 
till within the last few days, in excellent health and appetite. 





Had a visit from a number of natives, they do not appear so 
shy as usual; they do not circumcise, but have ove or two teeth 
out in front of upper jaw. From what I could see, the young 
men are not allowed to talk, but merely make a hissing aad 
twittering noise to make themselves understood, and point and 
motion with the hand, whilst the old men do the talking busi-. 
ness. I could make but little out of them. I made them a few 
presents, with which they seemed much pleased ; got a few words 
of their language, and with a promise to return to-morrow, they 
took their leave. ‘They are not at all such a good sample as are 
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at the lakes north and east of Lake Hope. They say there is 
plenty of water a-head on the course I intend to take, but from 
want of knowledge of their language could glean nothing of the 
parties that came in search to the north coast; but that they have 
seen whites was quite evident from their knowledge of the use of 
the axe, They seemed much in dread of the camels, and ex- 
pressed, by motions, a desire that they should be driven away. 





Although the omy still travelling eastward is rather too 
thickly wooded to be called open forest, it is still an excellent pas- 
toral country, grasses sweet, plenty of water, the lagoons covered 
with water-lily, and soil “ca There are many patches of burnt 
Sree pepe burst earlier, an the rest, with green grass 9 to 
12 inehes high] . : — 








stopped short on 2nd June for patients, who are very weak, . 
Several palma seen through the forest, a few close by our camp of 
“no gre ight ; the feed in general is very dry, except in the 
neighbourhood of the creeks or lagoons. Distance, 124 miles. 

une 3.—Three creeks appear to rise here and join and become 
one, all from the sathwand of east to north of west. Started on 
bearing ©. 5}° s. through open forest; country sand and scrub ; 

amped in thick forest; no water. Distance, 25 miles. 

une 4.— Went over poor ground, 8} miles, and camped, 

June 5. Camp 11.—Very scrubby for a few miles, and then 
more open forest. After three hours came to a large and broad 
ereck, or masa of creeks, or river. Water not abundant on account 
of its being sandy in its bed. Distance, 10% miles. (I should 


imagine the river to be the Flinders, but if so, it must turn after it 


pas this very much to the west, to enter the sea near where it is 
faid down onthe charts. Ita bed, pony well the whole way acrosa, 
is wooded with the paper-like barked, narrow-leaf tree, and a few 
other shrubs. It appears as if there was not at all a heavy flood 
down it this season, as few or none of the trees are washed down. ) 

‘une 6.—Still on general course, bearing of E. 54° s., over 
open-timbered, well-grassed land, Through same land, crossing 
rivers or creeks, All the erecks and the river have lots of cork- 
screw palms in and near them, Good forest all day, and abun- 
dance of grass, Distance, 13} miles. 

June 7.—Over burnt-up ridges, and after 5 hours, drainage 
south and west chiefly, struck the River Flinders, or one of its 
largest branches, Crossed over and catiped at a long sheet of 
water in its bed on south-eastern side. Distance on course, 167 
miles. 


June 8 to 11 at (Return) Camp 14.—A great abundance of the 
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MeKenzie River bean here on the sandy parts of the watercourse. 
Here the watercourse is about 100 varie broad, in many places, 
bergues of sand separating it into different channels, Wild dogs 
abundant. Saw traces of kangaroo, emu, and wallaby on our way 
here yesterday, This sheet of water is from 250 to 300 yard: 
long and 20 yards broad. On reconnoitring found that the water- 
course comes from north, or a little west of north, from between 
the heavy-timbered ranges to north and west, and bald hills, or 
nearly so, to north and east, and probably winds round nearer its 
sources more to the east, A number of thinly-wooded hills, with 
small creeks running from them to west and south a to run 
round south for some distance, perhaps 10 to 15 miles or more. 
Beyond the highest, in the distance, the natives are busy burning, 
and this leads me to suppose they are on the other or principal 
branch of the Flinders fiver. Abundance of water in the mall 
creeks, as far east and south as I went to-day, and some lagoons 
in the flats. Our food now consists of about 230 Ibs, of dry and 
salt beef, everything else in the shape of food gone; but I think 
we will have gufficient to carry us into the settled districts of 
Queensland, on the Burdekin River, where we shall be able to pret 
afresh supply. We have a little salt, and amongst the lot about 
half pound of soap. The bed of this branch here is one mass of 
concrete and i eae with small and large masses of iron- 
stone, just as if it had lately escaped from a furnace, with pebbles 
and pieces of quartz, some sandstone, and sandstone in which is a 
mass of quartz. In many other places it is quite a bed of sand its 
full width, and in other Hog separated into different branches by 
bergues of alluvial deposit and sand, with trees of different kinds 
and shrubs and reeds upon them. ‘There is a table-topped hill 
down on or near the north-west bank a few miles, lightly-wooded 
from N.N.E. to south-west, and apparently stony, Started , 20° g. 
for first few miles through open Las intersected with small creeks 
flowing to west and south, some containing water with lagoons on 
the flat occasionally, the drainage of the ranges to the eastward 
ate north ves our Sos The spurs Ser r down close 09 our 
elt, stony, but well grassed, and very lightly timbered, in fac 

nearly bald ridges. Thence bore for ped aa end of large range 
in the distance, that would otherwise come right across my original 
course, There is an immense large black circular range from £.S.£., 
Asscgily south to w..W., with reaphook-like faces and scrubby 
tops, and a number of detached conical and coronet-shaped hills. 








‘titerwards some difficulty in getting over and down a rocky range 
ranite poncipelly). "ade eon ereek, with sufficient water 
our use, and good feed, and camped. Distance, 16 miles. 
June 12,—Started £.8.£., and in 14 hour, after scrambling and 
creeping over rocks and precipices, arrived at south-west end of 
VOL. XXXL itt 
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large hill. From uv command an extensive view ; the whole 


country is black and disn os arance in rife reat il 
fine i range appears in t ance, rang to &.S.E., 
with wall-defined gaps, &c,, drainage all to the southward and 
westward. Now rounded this hill and went on a peat of E. 
10° s., just after beginning to descend traced a party of horses 
going northward under eastern side of large range, apparently 
when the ground was wet. Descended much more easily than we 
ascended ; we got into a fine valley with good timber and plenty 
of , and in about 3 miles, came to a running creek from 
eth ward. ‘Traces of a hurricane along the creek—tops of all 
the trees on the ground or suspended in the air by bits of bark ; 
the timber on each bank does not appear, here at least, to have 
been touched. This large hill is composed of sandstone of various 
degrees of fineness, Soe rtz, pebbles, dke., nde ne At camp 
the creek or river is timbered across with the narrow-leafed papery- 
barked tree; some short distance up the stream from here this 
description of timber nearly gives place to gums. I have no doubt 
but that some day or other this place will be taken up as a station. 
Fish are in the deep holes, some that I saw about a couple of 
pounds’ weight. I ss saw some young guardfish, from 9 inches 
to 12 inches long, and many smaller. Lots of euro and kangaroo, 
but very shy. Distance, 6 miles. | 

June 13, Camp 16.—I take this to be tlie main branch of the 
Flinders; the hills on ita right proper banks are very bold, and 
wi be ag el est high, _ At they rs - before rian I 
ave called them Gregory's oes, after Augustus Gregory. 
Started at 758 a.ot., i Ut Ae of . 10° &., for ‘he: southers end 
of dark range in the distance; dip of sandstone (35°) to about 
north-east or a little more east. Passed first over Saeeehnccie| 

suntry ; then coer gh broken ground and rocky ranges, : 
oe afi ines ifficulty without passing the range. ) 
18 miles. | 

June 14.—Cragey hills to commence the journey with this 
morning. This sandy watercourse flows to west and south, a mere 
narrow channel, but it was of much service to us; we would have 
fared badly for the poor animals had we not fallen in with it, 
insignificant ns it appears. Our pack-bags got sadly torn yester- 
nd with broken timber and year all of which latte is sandstone. 

Bi 


passed much splendid splitting timber on our way bares rday 
etringy-bark and other trees I don't know the names of, but useful 
timber. Crossed the ridge, scrub and very precipitous. Camped 
on creek running north-east. First pines seen to-day since crose- 
ing Lake Torrens. Distance, 19 oA , 
Wune 15, Camp 18,—The creek receives 3 miles down a con- 
iderable tributary from the south-east—in fact, it is the mam 








iB stance, 
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channel, and the one we are in the tributary—then it flowed north 
15° west to north, or nearly so, till 11°45, when the horses knocked 
up and had to camp. Distance between 5 and 6 miles. 

June 16 to 20.—At Return Camp 19. 

| Notes.—After getting to camp, ascended the hills on the right, 
or eastern side of the river, and never beheld such a fearfully grand 
country in my life—nothing but towers and pinnacles of sandstone 
conglomerate, fit for nothing but wallaby and euro, The apparent 
course of this river, from the greatest height I could get to, is 
about W.s.W., going, in the first place, after passing the camp, a 
little more north for 3 or 4 miles—it is a terrible country. I wish 
I had a little more food,—if I had, I would give the animals a 
week here, but I have barely sufficient for six days. Oaks have 
been seen to-day in the bed of the river, since the junction of the 
two channels. The river runs below the junction of the two 
branches for some distance, but here it is dry its full width, which 
ia about 150 to 200 yards, and is very ype i with beautiful 
drooping gums, papery-bark trees, and various others, and the 
bold cliffs towering one above the other in awful grandeur, 
The country is literally teeming with euro and wallaby. Went 
up the rocks and precipices on the eastern side of the river, and 
found that a high range extends eastwards, running north-west 
and south-east, completely blocking us in from here. Rode down 
the river to see if there is any likelihood of our getting out east by 
a tributary that it receives about 14 mile down, but found not. 
snus Ibe -HHevleg oor rot thing bly spare, 

lune 19.—Having got rid of everything we can possibly sp 
and that will somite ot little use to us, and followed oie tracks 
back to the junction of the two branches about 2) miles, we 
took the left hand or south-east branch, and found it improve much 
and leave a nice bank of grass—but most of it recently b 
by the natives; and on our left, the rock appeared new to be 

iefly slate, while on the right it still remaimed sandstone and 


quartz, the bed is broad and generally very open and sandy, up 
which we have principally to travel ; followed it for about 8 sales 
in about an E.8.E. course. For some distance (seen from a hill 












we are se encamped se ‘the river is upwards of 150 yards broad. 
Par eapenlagy preening preserve the skin. Some figs were 
Stes norte Bal of email fies Distance travelleé by bed of river, 
about 104 miles. 
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June 20.—We have now on hand dried meat sufficient for about 
five and a half days, at the rate of one pound three ounces per day, 
without salt or anything else, which is not very heavy diet. I 
never saw a country where less game was to be obtained ; what 
euro and wallaby are here are so very wild there is no getting 
near them. Just here the hills are not 80 ie or so rough as 
some distance further down. Succeeded in finding a road on our 
left round the range that some barrier-ranges form from. — Thence 
over much more open moras hilly, and thinly clad with small 
ironbark timber, and chiefly of slate formation and well grassed, 
but no water. Fortunately we got sufficient at the junction of a 
small side creek with the main watercourse to suit our immediate 


wants, It is perfectly surprising to see such a broad channel with 
ey by and no water. .A few kangaroo seen to-day. 
Ve 


from the ” on cither ade of ens wich wea cules 

travelling than in the soft sand bed of the creek, which I have 

called Stuart’s Creek, after Mr. McDowall Stuart. This part 

would make a good sound sheep country, if water at all times were 

obtainable. A number of oaks all along this branch, and more 

oh a on our left side of the creek where the water is. Distance 
miles. 

June 21.—General course to-day about north-east, and fortu- 
nately got sufficient water in a barrier in the creek, evidently 
from recent rain—the bed of the creek otherwise pedal dry. 
Ascended hill at camp, and found that the first leading main 
range eoen and shout 40° north, which I intend making for. 
Distance 16 miles. | 

June 22.—The barrier here is composed of a yellow close 
rained stone, impreg . with small s of quartz, and the 
ills on either side, pieces of granite of the same kind are also 
reba macnn he ny the currents. A few oak 
trees immediately above this camp. ad over hilly well-grassed 
ironbark granite country on a bearing of about due east, for the 
point of a range which | mean to ascend. Got to it at 114 miles; 
then } of a mile ra, top of range, the ascent of which we found 
excessively difficult. Then we got a comparatively easy descent, and 
made for north end of a heavy range close by ona bearing of k. 50° x. 
At } ofa mile got to the end of it, over rough country intercepted 
with innumerable creeks, hills, rock, and timber; then bore §.s.E. 
for distant bluff of range along well-grassed but very hilly 
sound country for 2 miles. No appearance of water. Went 
down the spur of a small range we were on, and providentially at 
the bottom found in a little blind creek sufficient excellent water 
for ourselves and all the animals. I'm sure I don’t know what 
the poor animals would have done had we not found them water; 
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and to our uneasiness two of the men, Maitland and Kirby, were 
acized with sickness on the road and useless to us. I found, after 
getting over the large range, that I could have got round it had I 
kept south, and by travelling a circuitous route; but from the 
western side of the range the way I came was the only way 
visible that was passable, and it was nearly as impassable as it was 
possible for it to be. From the top of it you command a very 
extensive view in all directions. idl south, a distance, 1s 
a fine long leading range, apparently runnmg from W.¥.W. to 
E.S.E. ; to the Beh aad west high black ranges; to the east heavy 
dark ranges, but don't appear united. Drainage I can't make out. 
Distance, 16 miles (approximative). 
Jitne 25 to 28 at (iteturn) Camp 25.—This day had to kill a 
horse, to jerk. Ascended one of the ridges close by, but could not 
tell which way the principal drainage went—it is open forest land 
from north of cast by south round to north of west for a great 
extent of miles, with heavy ranges beyond. The drainage 
appears to go from here, firstly to the south-cast, receiving all 
the drainage of the large ranges 2h peated from E, 20° 8, round 
to uberis it ap to turn suddenly round some prominent 
ranges after receiving drainage from the westward of this, and 
uniting in one large watercourse, and flowing behind a large 
leading range to south and east; probably the head of the River 
Clarke takes its rise here. The i country to-day. is, I = 
say, composed of granite, and sound country well grassed anc 
watered, Distance, about 10} to 11 miles. fee dat 
June 28.—Camp 24. The water, although running strong 
here, is of a milky appearance. Started due cast over gramte 
ridge, and crossed swamp and water-creek to north, At 
21 miles boulders of lava on the eastern side; at 2} miles 
crossed large creek with plenty of water, which I have called 
Frank's Creek, after F. Marchant, a of eter < 7} miles 
crossed a splendid creek with onks, &c., quantity of swampy 
) on cider side, fowing same as last, which T have called 
| George, after (seorg Mar nant, - of Wilpena. At 
11 miles on top of small rocky range. Most « shal 
a-head of Leek coking country. At 124 miles bo 






fowanip, 
went round the south end of it, drainage northward ; at 16 miles 
crossed a good sized creek with sandy bed—some onks—the water 
merely a ough the sand, but sufficient for all our wants ; 
good timber. © here, Distance 15} mile 
south, with boulders of lava in its bed; a continuation of rough 
lava country for 3 miles ; bad travelling, At 3} miles, crossed strong 
running river or creek, granite bed and fish; oaks on the banks ; 
current to northward, chon over creeks to Lagoon. Saw three 
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emus to-day, and a few turkeys; kangaroos were also seen for 
the last two days, The latter part of to-day the feed has been 
very dry, but generally speaking it is an excellent country for 
any kind of stock; the only impediment to sheep is the very 
abrupt banks of the creeks for drays for the cartage of wool—but 
that would be got over with strictsearching. Distance, 13} miles. 

June 30.—A good deal of box and apple-tree about here; our 
chief timber of late has been ironbark an other very useful trees, 
with gums always about the creeks and swamps. Saw, yesterday, 
on the way, a few ofthat or namental fruit-tree of Cooper's Creek 
which I have not seen for some time—but it was of small growth ; 
the soil I suppose not being suitable. Gradually ascended the ridge 
through thick-timbered country; division of waters, about three 
oar be mile west of the mound or peak I was steering for at 
4 miles. Abreast of peak at 4} miles; went to top of it; it was 
crap et Had a pretty extensive view from it; but 
my view north of E. 274 x. was intercepted by rough ranges. The 
drainage from this tier of ranges—eastern nae tar in the 
first instance to go to ESE, or even south of that; an afterwards, 
when all the watercourses unite in the flat some distance off, to go 
to north and east. Killed another horse, Latter part of to-day’s 
journey very ridgy and rather rough, although well grameeds but 
indifferent travelling on account of the watercourses down the 
slopes being rather deep and steep on both sides. Distance, 
_ Suly 








1 to 4.—At Camp, “ Jack's Swamp,” after my unfortunate 
noor old fellow, many a score miles he carried me. Plenty 
plendid timber in this part ofthe country. A great number of 
large-sized kangaroos here, but rather shy. Athough iB 
abundance of = of different kinds here, the camels eat but 
little of it, and do very badly—about the lakes north-east of Lake 
Torrens is the place for them, they eat nearly everything in the 
shape of grass and shrubs that grows there, but here it is quite 
different—but few acacias here, of which they are very fond, 
The hills hereabouts are composed of substrata of decomposing 
sandstone, with roots growing or dead in the fissures, the top 
rugged at and near the crest, with a description of stone-like 
decaying burnt brick, broken into fragments, although apparently 
united—very precipitous, and often overhanging near the tops of 
the ranges, with table-tops, generally scrubby, still with good 
timber even on top, and, where it is more open, fair grass in 
places, and spinifex in others, with heavy deep ravines down the 
slopes on all sides, and well grassed and timbered in the valleys 
From va of range near our camp one has an extensive view; 


southward is a large valley, the receiver of all the drainage of the 
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hills east and west of it; south, the 1 18 low, and over it can 
be discerned several conical wooded hills of greater and lesser 
sizes; beyond them, in the distance, can be seen two considerable 
ranges from north-north-east to south-south-west—at the latter 
point they suddenly terminate m nearly precipitous bluffs, showing 
that there must be a stream of some importance skirting that en 
of them, or some extensive valley—an casy way of arriving at 
them would be south from this camp, and over the low dividing 
ridge; the waters or crecks in this valley, after uniting into one 
or more large courses, flow to north and east, till they pass east of 
this, a few miles off; further view is intercepted by the ranges 
north and east of that. | mane 
July 4.—We start from this—* Jack's Swamp,” Camp 27— 
with 46)bs, of dried horse-fleah, which I hope will be sufficient to 
carry us to stations on the Burdekin. We cannot, however, go 
direct from the hilliness of the country. All round this quarter 
quartz of colours is strewed over the face of the country in addition 
to the decomposing stones. Started firstly up the swamp side, 
northerly, a short distance, then easterly over a saddle in the range 
for the eastern slopes, towards the main drainage to the north- 
wards, At half a mile on top of the saddle in the range, with 
drainage to the east. Then had to keep a little northerly of our 
course to avoid a rugged range on the right. At about eleven 
miles direct, struck the main drainage creck; but the actual 
distance travelled was considerably over that, .A large mass of 
hard, dark-coloured, slaty-looking rock between this and the next 
creek, with a passage on each side, At 4 miles further, it receives 
a very deep but narrow creek from the west. Obliged to get inte 
the main creck to pass it. Plenty of water and feed. Camped. 
A splendid creeper (scarlet) is here upon a number of the trees, 
climbing to their very top. The fruit is very showy, oblong, and 
i Sa eM ec pry 8 ing nauseous, full of 
Ipy seeda—birds and opossums eat them, Aft thing to camp, 
went to top of a high range at three-quarter Ttile Gintant, ensbe 
pbs cons From it Ls | cn cates view. At 40° easy to 
pass through range. From 82° to 90° very mountainous, 5° a 
very extensive valley, apparently inclining westwards, Blacks 
burning at 10° in the distance. North is a large irregular peak 


range + in the distance another, a little east of it, Distance, 164 
miles. 


July 5.—The main creek here is well lined with gums and 
well-grown oaks. The bank fringed with reeds. Lower down 1s 
about 50 yards wide, at the bottom level, and twice that width at 
which we travelled yesterday was very much cut up with sudden 
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and in many places was stony (brown stone). To-day, crossed 
ereek, and at ationt 23 mien, had to ascend range. At a short 
distance over the flat, after descending the range, which was of no 
great elevation, came on the creek again. As we struck the creek, 
noticed foot-prints of two horses in the bed of the creek, and shortly 
after more and more, which at first led us to suppose that the 
country was stocked thus far up; but after following along in the 
hed, we found the traces to be all about the same age, and that 
some time back. At length, on right side of creek, on the bank, 
at the distance on our last couree of 3} miles, we saw the remains 
of an old camp, ridge-pole, and uprights, with the letter K cut on 
a couple of gum trees, which at once led us to believe it was some 
party or other marking the boundaries of their runs. ‘Got up out 
of the creek at this place, and passed over rather open ground. 
The creek now out of sight, on the left At 3)th miles struck 
what I take to be the Burdekin, but no tracks of drays or stock of 
any kind up this length. It flowseast at this place: J imagme we 
are a little above the junction of the Perry with this river. The 
bed of the Burdekin at this camp is about from 90 to 100 yards, 
and the strong running stream is confined between bergues on the 
north side, to a space of about 20 yards, and little better than knee 
deep. Only a few small fish visible. Magnificent gums on ite 
banks, and plenty of excellent timber in every direction. This 
will be a most difficult part of the country for drays travelling on 
account of the many steep-sided creeks, At anything like a flood 
quite impracticable. Distance, 124 miles. | 
July 6.—Last evening the wind blew for a short time fresh 
from east by north, then jalled down ; shortly after the sky became 
overenst, and ares the night we or a hight Seoteh we this 
morning no wind, but sky overcast, with every appearance of rain. 
We tried SOLE | hide that we were reserving for camel's boots, 
in our soup of this morning, and being pickled in salt when taken 
from the bullock, it imparted quite an agreeable flavour to our 
scanty meal, and we all enjoyed it much. First part of to-day’s 
course through some exceedingly intricate country, hills close on 
the river, with deep ravines and most difficult travelling. In its 
present state no dray in the world could pass by it; the latter part 
was over rather better travelling (though we had to kill another 
horse that knocked up); the hills still close to the river, with deep 
ravines. Distance not given. ie 
July 7, In Camp.—I went to top of one of the highest hills 
on right bank of river to-day, and had an extensive view. Between 
the hill I was on and that, there appears to be a good deal of 
level-looking country, and the hills on this side seem im a great 
measure to cease a short distance off. In every other direction it 
is rugged, with high broken hills, and an indifferent grass upon 
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them, with the exception of the very limited flats near the river, on 
which latter there is always abundance of good feed and splendid 
timber. 

July 8.—Started late—the horses, even with the abundance of 
feed here, having strayed in all directions. Route lay through a 
et broken country all day—inditicrent aspect till at the very 
end, where found flat country, well grassed, and camped. Distance, 
15} miles, 

July $.—Heavy dew last night. To give the horses a chance 
of domg better, last night they were let go without hobbles, and 
this morning they have strayed to some distance, and again caused 
us to be late in starting. Started at 11°10 am. <A number of 
natives must have been Fie on our arrival last afternoon, but must 
have decamped very hastily on hearing us, leaving all their spears, 
cooking and cooked vegetables, food, &e., &e.; the food they were 
cooking im their ovens, and what was lying cooked consisted of 
excellent roots of some kind or other, st a round fruit which ues 
roast, and which is very good. We used all the roots, and foun 
them most excellent, and left in exchange a tomahawk, which no 
doubt will suit their purpose as well, and suited us much better. I 
took the precaution of carrying all their spears up to our camp that, 
in case they might return to their camp in the night, they might 
not molest us; It saved us keeping watch, but we neither saw nor 
heard anything of them, except their dogs howling. Numbers of 
blue mountain parrots here, and a few ducks only. The river here 
is formidable, and the banks rather steep for easy access, Ona 
south-south-easterly course, crossing creeks all day, Halted ata 
couple of lagoons, Distance, 9} miles. 

July 10.—To-day crossed the Clarke River; no stream, but 
large sheet of water, Ice in the quart-pots this morning; the 
first we have seen during the whole of our wanderings up to this; 
but I once before saw where it had nipped off the young burnt feed 
before making the Burdekin. From south-west by west the large 
range on opposite side of the Burdekin runs about £.s.F. and W.N.W. ; 
splendid bold mountains; crossed oak creek from south-west by 
south, at 92 miles; from junction of this creek westerly end of 
mountain range, table-topped, beyond the Burdekin bears we 19° wes 
at 114 miles crossed small steep creek. The river, now closely 
confined between weep bela, kept along the stony bottom of the 
range for some time, but, it being more Say a a-head, was obliged 
to get into and follow the bed of the river for some distance. At 
124 miles ascended the river-bank on same side; at 13} miles 
crossed very steep creek with water ; and at 15 miles halted at a 
small rocky creek on the ranges, with water and feed sufficient for 
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has been about x. 50° B, over a succession of stony ridges with 
some spinifex. Distance, 15 miles. | 
July 11. Camp 34—Heavy dew last night. Started on same 
bearing of s.F., over ridges, till 3} miles, being the point where 
Dr. Leichhardt descended the steep mount close by. From this 
wint the mount and peak on opposite side of the river, some 
listance off, bears as follows: south-west of table-top, w. 10" n., 
north-east peak, s. 283° w. Got into the bed of the river, here 
comparatively easily, and followed it down its rocky and sandy bed 
for some distance, till obliged to turn out on the opposite side, A 
va acy of rocks in the centre of the river, and deep water on 
oth sides; the hulls proses — the Ee We got up the 
opposite side pretty easily, and followed it down, crossmg a 
1 ¥ rid sa serossed at 24 miles, on a rier 


ridgy, and latterly, basalt counts ng of about E.8.E., and 
d on the opposite side of the river, at 3 miles on last bearing, 
where there was a suitable place in the bed of the river for killing 
one of our horses which was completely knocked up. This camp 
is about 2 miles up from where the river takes a south-east bend, 
and receives a river running into it at that bend. About } mile 
from it, and nearer our camp, another large running creek joins 
the Burdekin, The larger one below, which is about one-third 
the width of the Burdekin, but down which quite as great a supply 
of water is running, I have taken the liberty of calling the Bowen, 
after his Excellency Sir G. Bowen, Governor of Queensland. The 
latter stream joins the Burdekin from north by east, but comes 
from distant mountainous ranges to the east of north-east, ‘The 
smaller stream, the Campbell, joins the Burdekin from north by 
west, but comes from north, or a little east of that, from a moun- 
tainous country. Asseen from a hill close by to west of the Camp- 
bell, the Burdekin there comes from a little north of west, and flows 
to's, 20° &., but not visible either way far. Dhstance, 9 miles. 
July 12 to 14.—In camp. Caught some very nice fish, but not 
sufficient to be of any real service. The timber is not anythi 
like as large or so good a it is further up the river. The of 
the river here is from 400 to 500 yards wide. We have shot a few 
crows, a cormorant, and a white eagle with blue back, to make a 
stew for breakfast; that, with a little salted hide, and about 2 Ibe. 
dried meat, will make a very good meal, as matters stand at pre- 
sent. The remainder of the dried meat, and what we may shoot, 
I hope will last us as far as the Farming River, which is about 90 
miles from this, which river I saw people start for from Sydney 
upwards of twelve months ago, and they must certainly be there 
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now: perhaps we may be fortunate enough to meet them this side 
of that. J have been quite disappointed at not finding the stations 
much higher up the river even than where I now am, 

July 15,—Travelled all day over steep but fine grass, alternating 
with stony ridges, and creeks well watered. Made river at a point 
where it is forced by rocks on the opposite side to this, sweepi 
out a very large piece of the bank on this side, to the distance of 
several hundred yards, making the river-bed at this sweep quite 
800 yards across, and well timbered round the sweep on this side: 

ught some excellent fish this afternoon; a black bream, the 
largest 5 inches deep, and 15 to 16 inches in length, excellent 
firm-cating fish, and a great help to our evening meal, Saw a 
platypus in the river this afternoon, tirst I have ceen during the 

rney. Cormorants here are numerous. Distance, 159 mile 

July 16.—Crossing creeks and passing through same country 
till we made the river, at 99 miles, where some drays and sheep 
had crossed eome time since: followed the river down 1} mile 
s,8.W., and crossed a fine creek from west by north, and camped 
about 3 of a mile up the creek: one branch of it comes from 
north-west by north; the other and best from west half south. 
Basalt ridge close to the river and south banks of the creek: a 
short distance down the river a clifly precipitous tier of ranges 
comes right on to the river with dark scrubby-lookmg tops, 
the right bank of the creek, with its junetion with the river, is a 
mass of sandstone, with bullets of stones through it, and a yellow 
hard-looking clay, y detached, the clay wall having a dip 
of about 45° to south-west: abundance of water up the left hand or 

July 17. Camp 36.—Ice again this morning; very cold during 
the night. Started at 8 A.M.; 44 miles on bearing of south by 
east, alung and over basalt country; crossed rocky oak creek at 
#4 miles from west by south, swampy; continued this bearing for 
6} to 7 miles, cord. changed Couns to 60° east of acith 1} mile, 
an immense swamp and lagoons, basalt ridges: close round | 
over these ridges; bore a little more to the east ; and at 5} crossed 
a splendid stream, from south by west, with a number of ana 
branches, Basalt on the flats as well as the ridges: changed 
course to about east by south, horses tiring ; halted at same strong- 
running atream at 4} miles: as it passes, it flows over falls in an 
F.3.E, course, along the foot of basalt ridges, and comes, as far as 
visible, from west and north: opposite side of the Burdekin River 
are bald-toppe silges, shout 8 miles distant ; basalt ridge on this 
side a considerable distance in that direction, Distance, 22 miles 
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the heights, close to our camp, lots of tracks of sheep and cattle. 
No appearance of a station: fancy they have taken to the creeks. 
Distance, 22 miles.’ | 

July 18.—Browne River, on which we are, runs parallel to the 
Burdekin for some distance, and at only a very hort distance be- 
tween, Passed through indifferent land till we reached a scrub 
quite impassable, but full of game. ‘Then crossed an oak creek, 
dis aout half-cast, with water coming from west side of stony 
ridges; then about ? of amile further to river, in a course E. 15° s., 
followed down the river for about 1} mile, and camped. Distance 
about 164 miles. 

July 19.—Spelled. Very Scie: beautiful morning, and 


July 20, Camp 38.—Proceed down the river; thence over mice 
ating country, till we reached the river ; then camped in bed 
of creek ; of young oaks in bed of creek, just sprouting. The 


is neither co abundant nor co good for building ng Sener 
as higher up the river; the latter is from 700 to 800 yards broa 







roach 
here, and a strong running stream on right side. Distance, 144 
July 21.—Crozsed numerous sandy creeks, then reached a fine 
creek with excellent timber; afterwards a ridgy country. The 
any here has all been burned. Distance travelled, about 164 
miles. : . 
July 22, Camp 40.—Made Burdekin River at 8 miles. High- 
est point of Mount Razorback bears from that Siar a little east of 
ese, Country very ridgy, and inclined to be slightly scrubby. 
Made the river again at 14 miles. Latter part very ridgy, and 
many precipitous creeks from the slopes, but otherwise well grassed. 
The greater part of the country travelled over to-day was of granite 
juartz seattered about. e river here comes from north for some 
distance ; and after it has passed this, reaches a range about 14 mile 
down the river, that appears to come right on it, whence it bears off 
suddenly to the north of east. It perfectly astontshes me not meet- 
ing any settlers ere this, Distance, about 22 miles. 
July 23.—Wind cold, from north by west ; no dew or frost. 
July 24. Camp 41.—Crosed the river here, to save a consider- 
able sweep, first to south, between 1} to 2 miles, then to north of 
east. We have been compelled to kill a sixth horse for food. I 
trust it may be the last: went across the river yesterday, and saw 
the tracks of a few head of cattle, and, from what I could judge, 
not very old: hope to get toa station during the day. From our 
camp here a fine peak on left side of river, between main range 
nd river, bears 48° east of north, At the bend on right bank of 
river, below our camp, quite 2 miles distant, the end of a large 
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hill comes on to the river, bearing 8, 15° w.; a very rugged peak 
east of it, on same side, beara s. 34 .w. Only two pack-horses and 
one camel now, Over stony granite ridges: made the river at a 
southerly bend at 8 miles. A deep creek joins at this bend. Then 
bearing south-cast 1 south for a peak a-head, at 24 miles crossed 
large oak creek. The river immediately below this passes in an 
sterly direction, between two ranges that come right on to it. 
Distance not given. | 

July 95. —Started Started first over stony ridge, then good open forest, 
on a bearing of east by south; at 5 miles struck a river from 4.¥.W., 
which, immediately after crossing, went about east half-north. 
This river I have called the Forster, after A. W. Forster, Esq., of 
the Murray, New South Wales; followed it in its course for 2} 
miles ; it then suddenly turns south-east; had. to follow it } of a 
mile. I then crossed over, and went on a bearing of east by north, 
through open country, till, at 1} mile, crossed a fine river, from 
north by west, which I have called the Scott. Went on this course 
about 24 miles; ascended a peak here, and found Mount McCon- 
nell to bear s, 45° w. Another large conspicuous mount, from 
7 to § miles off, bears x. 20° w. The camel about done up, and 
the country next to impassable: before getting to camp had to 
ascend a long stony and steep range ; and no sooner up than down 
again in another place. Distance, 15} miles. _ ; 

July 26. Camp 43.—Started, following the River Seott. On the 
left bank is a high precipitous mountain. Just as the river takes a 
south-east course, the Scott joins the Burdekin as it comes from 
s.8.W., flowing to x.N.E. In its whole width a perfect mass of 
slippery rocks and deep water, and where we struck it no apparent 
current; although, when it contracts more and runs through more 
narrow rocks, there is a strong and rapid stream. After getting 
about 1} miles along its hank in a N.N.W. direction, was compelled 
to halt ; perfectly impracticable, and will. be a most intricate cross- 
ing. ‘This is a fearful country, and now that I see it, lam not the 
least surprised at not finding the Upper Burdekin peopled and 
stocked, .A man has difficulty in getting along on foot, much more 
so with quadrupeds; as for vehicles of any kind, quite out of the 
question anywhere in this quarter, 1am at present at a loss to 
conjecture how the dray, or drays and stock, found their way up 
the river so far, unless they went up west of Mount McConnell, or 
found some more pr ete aie lower down the Burdekin, which 
latter I very much doubt, We are encamped by a large gum 
tree, as the river takes an east by south course for some distance. 
The most rugged country o man would ever wish tu behold; and 
to add to our. difficulties in swimming across, numbers of huge 
alligators are here close to the camp. T ascended the bill, just 
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behind our camp, with much difficulty, to view the country ahead 
and about me. It was exceedingly stony and rocky. From it an 
extensive view, but much higher hills were in the distance in 
yarious directions. It is about } of a mile distant from our camp, 
and bears from camp w. 30° s.; Mount McConnell bears w. 32° w. 
A conspicuous dark mount, from eight to ten miles off, bears 
sw. 344° B., round the north end of which the Burdekin passes. 
Aoaape 1} mile. , ~ 

July 27,—No passage over the ridge or mountains practicable. 
A raft eckasnel of such materials as we can get here, floated but 
indifferently with our canteens, one leaky air-pillow, and our bail- 
ing vessels inverted, some of which were not air-tight, is ready for 
crossing to-morrow, the things and the men that swim but imdif- 
ferently ; many of the alligators close by in the same reach. 

we managed to cross all the things and the camel. ‘The horses 

we could not get to cross, so left them with the men to look after 
them, till to-morrow, when we shall try them again, and hope for 
better success. Itis a most difficult, intricate, and dangerous place ; 
if they all crosa in safety, it is more than I expect. | 

Juiy 29—Camp 45. By much perseverance and difficulty got 

he horses and remainder of the men safe across ; by 4 p.m, packed 
up and started down the river east by south very rough, walking 
nearly all the way for about one mile, at which place we take to 
the ranges. In the morning, on our way, at about } of a mile, two 
considerable rumming creeks join the river; another running creek 
joins the river at lat 

Jul cee 46 (and ae Started at 10-15, and at cree 
tackled @ range—up a steep lull, down again in a north-east 
north direction, crossed a deep ravine, und ascended the first of a 
series of steep stony hills in a north-east by east course. From the 
mount, round the north side of which the Burdekin passes, bears 
x. 23° x. Followed the river in that direction for about 54 miles 
to a creck, the north and east drainage of the large range under 
the western side of which we were latterly travel r, and round 
the termination of them we camped at a running creek of excellent 
water, coming from east of south-east. We are here very relue- 
tantly obliged to kill our good and faithful companion, the last 
eens: camel (“Siva”), that was with us in all our reconnol- 
tring and other journeys: he was indeed a splendid animal, but 
now quite unfit to travel beyond this. I hope to get sufficient o 
his flesh to carry us into a station, or, if the country is at all pass- _ 
able, to Port Denison, We are encamped under some splendid 
shady large-leaved tree in the bed of the ereek—leaves about 10 
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inches broad and 12 to 15 inches long. Some of the men found 
that the leaves, dry, were a good substitute for tobacco, and were 
soon puffing a cloud. — 

‘rudy B1e_Spelled here to-day to boil down camel. The rem- 
nants of a broken gourd we found here ; it has been used asa vessel 
for yo [ssl it was the size of a large cocoa-nut, with a neck 
about 6 inches long, through one side of which they had drilled a 
hole for a cord for slinging on their arms. 

August 1.—In camp. 

Saturday, Aug. 2.—Started at 8°55 A.o., course cast by north, 
each man taking with him a certain weight of the boiled camel 
before him, as we are now reduced to 11 horees, one alone with 
pack-bags, After travelling for some 9 or 10 miles, we came upon 
the tracks of bullocks, quite fresh, and shortly after were gratified 
by the sight of the bullocks themselves, with two white men tailing 
them. We soon now were pitching into roast-beef and damper, 
and, don't let me forget, potatoes, ealt, and mustard. The station 
belongs to Mesers, Harvey and Somers, and is situated on the River 
Bowen, a stream that flows northward into the Burdekin. Mr, 
Somers was not in on our arrival; he soon, however, came in, and 
we were most hospitably received by him. ‘The flour, durmg the 
night and for some few days after, had the most astonishing effect 
on all of us, from the fact that our digestive organs could not digest 
the bread, being so accustomed to the ecasily-digested meat; we 
ced ala great pain, and our legs and feet swelled very 
much, 








3.—{a). Extracts from Report of W. LANDSBOROUGH, ta com- 
mand of the Queensland Burke Relief Expedition, to Captain 
Norman, with reference to the Albert River. 

Sweer's Island, 8th October, 1861. 

I wave the honour to inform you of the following particulars with 
ard to the Albert River :—On Tuesday morning So lst inst.), 

at 8 o'clock, we reached the mouth of the Albert River, at the 

‘Kangaroo Point. With the exception of Kangaroo 
eRe Mow beater alee Hh 

grove to a point 2 miles in a straight line from its mouth, and an 

unbroken A en to a point 3 miles in a straight line from the 
mouth on the other side of the river. Above these points the 
lower ‘part of the river has (where the edges have no mangrove) 
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fine, hard, candy, sloping banka, which are well adapted for landing 
horses or oie Ve found that the water was fresh when we 
reached ‘Alligator Point, about 20 miles in a straight line from the 
mouth of the river; above this point the fringes of mangrove are 
ecarce on the edges of the river, and back from the river there is 
rising ground, consisting of fine, well-grassed, and slightly timbered 
downs. At sunset we anchored at a point about 26 miles in a 
straight line from the mouth of the river, where a river from the 
ah which Mr. Woods called the Barkly, joins the Albert 

iver. 

On going on shore on the western bank of the Albert River, 1 
found within a hundred yards of it a water-hole at which it would be 
more convenient to water stock than the river, as the banks of the 
latter are at this point toosteep. Above the junction of the Barkly, 
the Albert River is not navigable even for boats, owing to the num- 
ber of snags. On the following morning we went up the Barkly on 
the barge for about 2 miles, to where it was too full of snage to 
wroceed further up the river by water; we then took a walk over 

e “Plains of Promise,” and crossed at a point“about 3 miles from 
where we had left the barge. Where we crossed the Barkly it had 
a narrow muddy bed, the water in which was cool from its being 
shaded with pandanus, palms, and Leichhardt trees, A short dis- 
tance lower we re-crossed by a tree, which the carpenter felled for 
that purpose, at a point where the deep water in it is caused in 
some measure by the rise of the tide; afterwards we followed down 
the river to the barge. At different places we marked the trees, 
but did not see any that had been marked previously, nor indeed 
any traces of any European parties. After walking over the 
“ Plains of Promise,” we went down the river, and anchored oppo- 
site the point where the cliffs are mentioned in the charts as 30 
feet high. In the morning I went, with two native troopers, north- 
westerly over slightly timbered grassy plains, and reached in about 
a mile a water-hole, and in about another mile a narrow mere, 
which I called Woods Lake, extending northerly and southerly at 
least for a mile or so in an unbroken shect of water. I went 
southward along the edge of Woods Lake to a clump of box and 
tea trees, and while I was marking a tree, Jackie shot (chiefly with 
one discharge of his area au half-a-dozen of whistling ducks and 
a ee grey crane. "The bank on which I marked the tree will, 
probably at no very distant time, be chosen as the site of a home- 
stead for a sheep establishment, as it is surrounded by fine any 
plains, which are covered with good grasses, among which 
observed sufficient saline herbage to make me feel satisfied that 
they are well adapted for sheep-runs. As the wind was unfavour- 
able during the afternoon, the crew had to row down the river. 
On the following morning we went ashore and got water, in a 
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water-hole near the bank, and also firewood off an old fallen tree, 
which, I think, is probably the real ebony. Late in the evening we 
reached point on the eastern bank about 5 miles above Kangaroo 
Point. We went ashore, and in the course of a walk started on 
the wing two large bustards, and also, within shot of us, two or 
three wallabies. 


In our way up and down the river the temperature ranged on 
the bar ta Te to 94°. The nights were agreeable, and we 
were fortunately not troubled with mosquitoes or sand-flics. 

‘On the upper part of the river we saw altogether three croco- 
sa they were so shy that they remained in sight only a few 
secon 


The slightly timbered downs and plains on the banks of the 
Albert River are, as 1 hoped they would be from their western 
position, of a similar character to good inland settled sheep country 
of New South Wales and Queensland; the trees that we saw are 
all small; but as sheep do best in Australia where the temperature 
is dry, the soil rich, and slightly timbered, and as this is the 

reneral description, I believe, of the comms and climate of the 
Albert River, the sheep-farmer should be willing to put up with 
the inconvenience caused from the want of good timber for building 


rid e saw large quantities of the small white cockatooz, and the 
rose-coloured ones, which are to be found only in the inland cettled 
country of New South Wales and Queensland. The Albert River 
bp navigable, will make the country on its banks very valuable, 
a 


lieve sheep will do well on it, more espera ae do well 
to the no 


on inferior-looking country within the tropics west of 

_ Rockhampton. : e | ' 
Allow me to recommend for the depot which you propose forming 
with the Firefly hulk * on the Albert River, some as con- 


venient as possible to Woods Lake, or the water-hole which I men- 
tioned that I had found near the head of the navigation, 


1 





Albert River, Gulf of Carpentaria, 15th October, 1°61. 
Shortly after midnight of the 14th October, at the flood of the 
tide, which occurs here only once in twenty-four hours, we stood in 
for the mouth of the river, and, as the channel is of a winding 
character, and the Firefly bulk f almost unmanageable, we had to 








* The Fire : had been wrecked on Sir Charles Hardy's [sland (about 11? 60'S. 
143° 48° E. ?) bat ann ace ai off, was brought round with great trouble, and 
+ The iaetrentiinss Were W takeher to the head of navigation in the Albert, there 
to serve as adept for both Walker's and Landsborough’s expeditions. —[En | 
VOL. AXATIIM, ui 
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take her right over the bar. On the 16th, from the time of the 
ee wie te - unfavourable, we had reached no further than 
Norman's Group of Islands, which are about 10 miles in a straight 
line from the mouth of the river, At that place, from the small 
quantity of water on board, it became necessary to decide on what 
bank aa horses should be landed; consequently three parties 
started in search of water—a boat and two land parties. The 
former, under the command of Mr. Frost, found a good pond of 
water near the lowest water we had found when we firet explored 
the Albert River. In the same eiobenEy Mr. Campbell's 
party, who went up the west bank of the river, found another water- 
Pole which was distant from the ship, by the road they went, about 
4 miles, and passable for the horses, although partly over mud 
flats, which during high tides are covered with water ; and on that 
account | thought having observed the country to be very low 
from the Agere} it would be impassable. I accompanied Mr. 
Bourne, Mr. Hennie the botanist, and two native police-troopers, to 
the eastward, in search of water, In that direction we went about 
6 miles, which was further than was necessary, as we found water 
within that distance. ‘The first 3 miles we went were chiefly over 
hard flats, which at high tides are covered with water; the next 
were over such good country that Mr. Bourne, although I had given 
him my account of the “ Plains of Promise,” said he did not expect 
to have seen such fine country on the Albert River, The cha- 
racter of the country is plains with the best grasses on them, Mr. 
Bourne and I agreed in thinking that the lowest ofthem (with the 
exception of there being on them no cotton and cabbage salt-bush) 
resembled in leben and from their having salty herbage in 
abundance, some parts of the Murrumbidgee Plains. ‘The higher 
parts are more thickly grassed, and are slightly wooded with 
other trees, ‘The cotton-trees I h never seen before ; but Mr. 
Hennie told me they had been found by Dr. Miller, when in Mr. 
Gregory's party, in the expedition to Northern Australia. On 
this country we found abundance of water-holes, some of which 
were divided from each other by sandstone dykes, and contained 
some fresh and others brackish water. The north-easterly water- 
hole I named Miller Lake. It is a fine long sheet of water, 
which is brackish, but not to such an extent as to render it 
undrinkable. 3 | | 
On the 17th the ship was taken alongside of the western bank 
of the river, and a landing-stage having been made, twenty-three of 
the horses were walked on shore cad ceive up to Frost's Ponds. 
On the 20th Messrs. Bourne, Moore, Frost, and two troopers, 
started up the river on a shooting and land excursion. I accom- 
panied them to near Frost's Ponds, where the horses were running! 
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and I was er find the latter were doing well, as I expecte 
they would do, from the herbage of the plains m that neighbour- 
hood being of the most fattening character. Late je piear we. 
our sportsmen returned, and gave a most glowing description of 
about 8 miles ofthe plains they had crossed in going to and return- 
ing from some water-holes they had found, one of which was within 
4 Sere river, As t aca ge righemiontesin a 1 
rather | a sporting expedition, they shot very little, althoug 
they saw speak walisca cues. lain, and iroade of duck and 
— uatic fowl at shecwater holes they passed in the course of 

From twenty-two observations, chiefly taken during the day, the 
temperature has ranged from 69° to 89°, and averaged a fraction 
over 80°. On the 29th we had a few drops of rain, which reminded 
us that we had hardly had any since we started from Brisbane, 
upwards of a couple of months ago. 

My party went. in search of ‘the horses yesterday, and returned 
with them to-day to the place where the chip was aground, a point 
about 15 miles in a straight line from the mouth of the river. The 
horses were so fresh," that to hobble them two of the quietest had 
to eee 0 round with them the others up. In the ten days 
that they been ashore they had improved more in condition 
than any horses I have seen do in other parts of Australia in a 
similar period. To collect the horses, they had to go as far as 10 
miles in a N.w. direction, to a salt-water creek, which, from Mr. 
Campbell's ‘report, I believe is the River Nicholson. On the fol- 

ing day I accompanied Mr, Campbell and the troopers to the 
Nicholson River. ‘Che water in it we found not so brackish as 
that of the Albert River where we left the ship. I was sur- 

ised to find it was not so broad as the river | have just mentioned. 
On the 30th we returned to the ship, after getting the troopers to 
collect the horses and shpot a quantity of ducks, By ata Et 
steps I made the distance 7 miles to a bend of the Albert River 
near which Moore's Ponds are situated, and 2} miles further 
brought us to the point near which the chip had reached. It is a 
grassy plain between the two rivers, with a few stunted trees upon 
it; that nearest the Nicholson sere. the poorest mye the 
grass at present upon it is very much parched up. fine large 
enclosure for wahigen be erie by running a fence across 
from the Albert to the Nicholson River. 

* The freshness of the horses was surprising pJnestas 2 0a miter te eer 
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(6), Mn. Lanpsponoven’s First Journal of Exploration South- We est 
from the * Firefly’ Huth Depét on the Albert River, in the diree- 
tion of Central Mount Stuart. 


November 18.—Camp No. 2, situated near the junction of 
e's Brook, This day travelled over fine downs, chiefly 
wooded with acacia, and fine rich plains with a good variety of 
grass upon them, and a few saline herbs, Encamped on branch 
of the Nicholson River consisting of at least four channels, one full 
of fine clear running water, on the right bank of which we formed 
our camp. Distance 12 miles. , 

Nov. 19.—The channels are chaded by drooping tea-trees, 
swamp oaks, &e. As it was unnamed on the charts, | gave it the 
name of Gregory River, which we followed up the greater part of 
the day. The edges of the plain are of the richest soil, but only 
sufficiently timbered to afford fire-wood for a pastoral population. 
The grasses are of the best description. There is no appearance 
on the country we have crossed of its having had rain for a long 
time ; but from the strong stream of water in the river, there must 
have been plenty of rain on the erat ngher up. Saw to-day, 
on several low places, salt-bush which the horses ate, of a kind 
have often seen in the country west from Rockhampton, but never 
before so near to the coast. Distance, 214 miles. 

Nov. 20.—We followed up the Gregory River all day. 
Last night we had a potful of the young wood of the cabbage- 
palm, which tasted like as ; <All the country we have 
seen to-day is of a similar character to that described yesterday. 
This afternoon we reached country on which rain had fallen 
recently, and it was, in consequence, covered with herbage eo 
eres at we did not think the horses on it would require water 

luring the night. At this period of our_journey the sextant was 
too much out of order for making sufficiently accurate observations 
of the stars. Distance 13 miles. 

Nov. 21.—At 5 miles crossed to the left bank of the Gregory, 
where the river assumed a new character. It has a broad, harc 
bed with a short boggy edge at the western bank. The crossing 
of the horses over this place a more difficult than I a cted, 
and had to be accomplished by strewing the ground with grass. 
The country seen this ehece an sla callie’ fine 
fattening plains, is more thinly grassed, and not nearly so rich as 
that on the plains we saw lower down the river. On this side of 
the river we observed a white, stunted gum, with leaves like that 
of the apple-tree. I may mention a few common trees which 1 
have observed to-day—firet, on the edges of the river fine large 
tea-trees (melaleuca), with foliage like the drooping willow; 
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beautiful Leichhardt-trees, pandanus, and cabbage-palm trees: on 
the banks and seattered over the plain, stunted box, bauhinia, 
white cedar, and bloodwood; with the pandanus I got too 
intimately acquainted, for, while with ree a shirt upon me, 
leading a restive horse across the river, I fell back, and rolling, 
got its thorns into all parts of “ body. Distance 9} miles. 

Nov. 22.—On the left bank of the Brent This day hit on a 

ereek which I have called the Macadam, which we followed up. 
With respect to the Macadam Creek, it is badly watered, and 
has a dry shallow aspect, and appears, from the scarcity of flood- 
marks, to have seldom a stream of water in it, and I am of 
opinion flows chiefly through flat country. This character of 
river has in the settled parts of Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland, the best sheep country on its banks; but here, where 
all the country is dry enough for sheep, this will not be a recom- 
mendation. ‘Che water at our encampment was very bad, in a great 
measure from its, being warm, idler and frequented by ducks 
and other birds) We had as many nice little figs as we liked to 
ve from a large shady clump of bushes near the camp. Distance 
5 miles. 
_ Nov. 23.—Paszed during the morning a very fine water-hole, 
G00 yards long and 40 wide, very saan with basaltic dykes 
at both ends like white limestone. In the afternoon we sighted 
the first hills we have seen since leaving the depot, which appeared 
to be 20 or 30 miles distant. Struck the Gregory River again, where 
we camped. The river is here a } of a i wide, ruuning strong 
in two channels, It is the finest and greenest looking inland river 
I have seen in Australia, and the country it runs through consists 
of rich-soiled plains, just sufficiently wooded for pastoral purposes. 
Since we left the depét we have not seen any country on which 
sheep would not do well, excepting during the wettest and driest 
seasons. In country such as this, it is a singular fact that sheep 
do better, on the whole, in a wet season than on ridgy country, 
With one oe he where the soil was clayey, the country we 
have seen on this river is of the very bias ee ape 
present, it is parched up, with the exception of a few git ches of 
young grass seimat pag In many places the old grass is 
3 feet high. Notwithstanding the parched state of the grass, the 
horses have done well upon it, indeed they could not look better 
if they had been corn fed. Distance 12) mules, fom 

Nov. 24,—Being Sunday, rested horses, and on computation 
found we had made 55 miles south and 25 miles west from Post 
Office Camp, near the junction of the Barkly with the Albert 
River, In latitude 15° 45". [Thermometer showed OOP at 7 AM., 
and 103° at noon, We gota fine potful of cabbage-tree sprouts, 
which eat like asparagus. | 
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Nov, 25.—Passed Segatinges mouth of Macadam Creek, and 
in the forenoon reached the hills, ascended one which was rocky 
and barren, and found a sr ge w. 67° B. to NH. 82° w., none 
however very remarkable. Met native women and children. In 
the afternoon followed up the Gregory, the holes in which are at 
* this point deep and long, while hills confine the river on both 
sides. The one on the right bank of the river, I have named 
Heales Ranges, and the one on the left Mount Macadam, Thence 
to a very poor camp—the worst the horses have had, as the grass 
was completely burned up. Distance 11} miles. 

Nov. 26.—Camp No. 9, situated on the Gregory River. From 
ie neon es are three hills on the left a of the river, 
visible ft he camp; ranges bearing from N. by E. to N. by W., 
[call the Hull Basigess a hill w. 4s, I name Mount Pe alg 
To-day we went up the river 124 miles. During that space it is 
confined more or less by ranges, which the river on either one 
side ee ‘serge werasitind hd it is — The 
river has the appearance of having a constant stream of water. 
A small log of wood on the edge af th water 1 observed was 
covered over with a stony substance, formed by sediment from 
the water. At one place in the river where we bathed, the 
currerit was so strong that it took our feet from under us in wading 
across, It is so deep that it is not fordable, except at the bars 
between the water-holes, where it runs swiftly. Its bed is full of 
large trees, among which I observed gum, Leichhardt, tea, and 
cabbage-palm trees. Along the edge of the water it has a frmge 
of pandanus. Among the trees in the second bed y the river 
there is coarse grass and other herbs. If we had seen Peenari 
under more favourable circumstances, a short time after rain had 
fallen, instead of now, when the grass is dry and withered, I 
should mop eprecptnate most Lomisegeri.coarin mc oe 
exception fi barren rey re z 801 18 ur ri Pee 
clothed with the best of grasses. The trees nna fea chiefly 
are and stunted box and gum trees, with ironbark. Distance 
12} miles. 

ov. 27.—The river hereabouts is closely confined on both sides 
by stony ranges; a few drops of rain fell on us in the pass, ‘The 
ranges on the left bank have on them dykes like artificial ones, 
which run at different places across the hills, Made for a small 
basaltic hill, opposite what appeared the junction of a larger river 
from the w.s.w. As the ecrossing-place was bad in this river the 
troopers and I crossed to look at the large watercourse; it was 
running, and so full of pandanus that we could not see it well. It 
might be only another channel of the Gregory River. It has the 
broadest bed, but has not so much running water in it. The 
basaltic hill rose too close to the river to let us pass, co we had 
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to go round it; and as soon as we had done so, we reached the 
junction of a creek from the north. The country about here 
consists of stony, barren hills and ridges, with the exception of a 
| | which have rich soil and excellent grass. There is 
slate in abundance, and the country is like that of some goldfields 
I have seen. The country we have seen to-day is fine fattening 
healthy sheep country; but it will not carry much stock, as the 


grass 15 t | + miles. 

Nov. 28.—[Mr. Allison and I made from time to time observa- 
tions of the sun and stars; but as the sextant, which had been 
injured at the wreck of the brig, was out of order, we had no 
confidence in those observations, and have not preserved them. ] 
From Camp Mount Kay, a hill confining the river closely on the 
left bank, about 1) mile distant (looks about 3 miles), bore 
f. 29° s,; another lull about 2 miles distant, bore x, 28° £,; and 
another, 2 miles, bore x. 48° w.; also a hill forming the zouth 
end of the gorge of the river, about | mile distant up the river, 
w. 21° 8. "There is marjoram in abundance at this camp; but 
that is hardly worthy of remark, as it is very common all up the 
river, from the commencement of the high grounds. Detained 
this morning, as I had a shoe to put on one of the horses, and 
uther things todo. To-day made separate excursion, over rising 
ground, of the sichest soil, with hardly a tree upon it, to the foot of 
the ranges, at which place Mount Kay bore x. 50° £.; the ranges 
bearing x. 68° to 71° £., which I think are on the nght bank of 
a watercourse we found soon afterwards, which I named the 
Oo y River, just above its junction with the Gregory 
River. A -table-hill, about a mile distant, BE. 2° 5. Thence to 
the top of a range which has a basaltic stony character N. 53° w. 
From it we observed that we were 327° from a distant, long-topped 
table-hill, ‘Then searched for the river I expected to find coming 
from the southward, and found it by following down the river ¥.E, 
for 1}, mile below Mount Kay, where we marked a tree. We then 
followed i a up for § _ mile, ancl chiens that it was 
running. It does not join at the place which we the previous da 
thought was the sanction of a river, Just above tes coniinase 
there is a scrub of large fig-trees, on which there were a ae 
number of flying foxes. ‘There is a hill on the right bank of the 
river, just above its junction with the Gregory, which I named 
Smith’s Range. In returning, L observed at a point 1} mile s.8,w. 
from the camp, remarkable hills on both adea of the Gregory 
River, about 4 a mile above the junction with the O’Shanassy, 
which I have named Prior Ranges. Some distance up there are 
poagaeen bluff hills on pent atin ers oe 
the gorre). Made last night's camp at dark, the grass so parched 
up OF he horses could not get any worth eating, and we had 
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nothing to eat ourselves. I was stung by a reptile, probably a 
scorpion. The pain it gave was sufficient to make me very 
uncomfortable during the night. Distance ( seu alwnut 19 miles. 

Now, 29.—At 540 A.M. started on the track of the main party, 
and at 2) miles made a watercourse from the south, which T 

“named Verdon Creek. ‘Thence through rolling country of basalt 
formation. At the lower end of a gap in the basaltic wall, on the 
left side, there is a round-topped hill, just above the junction of 
Balfour Creek, At 9°24 reached No. 12 Camp. During the 
remainder of the day we all stayed in the encampment, except 
Mr. Campbell, whom I had requested to examine Balfour Creek 
Mr. Campbell gave me afterwards the following report of his 

vey. “I proceeded to the Gregory, and though I endeavoured 
at several points to effect a crossing, we had to follow the stream 
‘bout: ndlés before an eligible place could be found. Here the 
bottom is hard and stony, with about 3 feet of water running at a 
rapid rate. I then proceeded up the opposite bank, and crossed 
two dry watercourees, and at about 2) miles came upon a branch 

ing in a westerly direction. ‘There was but little water in it so 
far as I went: and, as it was not running, [ do not think water 
eould be traced up any distance. I tried to cross the Gregory at 
the junction of this creek, but the banks were so boggy I had to 
return by the way I went." Distance (from Camp.11) 74 miles. 

Nov. 30.—Camp No. 12, situated on Haines’ Creek. ‘This day 
passed rapids, with fall of 6 feet. Then through scrub, where 
were kangaroos. In the afternoon the exploring party had to 
retrace their steps across a well-watered creek (to be called 
Murphy Creek), and camped on left bank of river. Distance 
about ¥ miles. 

December 1. At Camp 13.—At this camp we had a pottul of 
cabbage-tree sprouts, and we ate a large quantity of it with lime- 
juice which made it resemble rhubarb in taste. It agreed well 
with ws. 

Dec. 2.—At Camp 13. Went to look for some running 
water; kept chiefly at some distance from the river, on the barren 
basaltic rocky ridges, and only crossed two dry watercourses. 
With some difficu ty crossed at the top of the rapids. A fow 
aks lower, the stream is 3 feet deep and several yards wide. 

ving now gone round the running water, as the country is very 
dry on both sides of the river, it follows that this fine stream 
peer from springs in the immediate neighbourhood. Distance 
round), about 134 miles. 

Dec. 3.—Crossed to right bank of the Gregory. Crossed 
numerous creeks with the intention of following it on that side 
when practicable, and formed camp on the right bank, where we 
found water in the nver from a recent thunder-storm. The bed 
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of the river we had found perfectly dry for some distance back, 
The river is badly watered along the course we have come. Below 
our last camp it has quite a different character. There are now 
only guim-trees in the bed of it, whereas lower down it was 
crowded with green trees, consisting chiefly of fig, Leichhardt, 
drooping tea-tree, cabbage-palm, pandanus, &e. All the country 
above Camp 11, on the banks of the river, is composed of barren, 
rocky, betel tie ridges, which are epee timbered with stunted 
bloodwood-trees, and overrun with triodia, with the exception of 
narrow strips of flooded country on each side of the river, on the 
lowest parta of which there is coarse grass, and on the higher 
parts there are tufts of the best description of grasses. Distance 
Dee. 4.—Travelled for 3 hours, when there being no trace of 
water or suitable herbage, went in search but was unsuccessful. 
Returned after dark to Camp 14, and again we went in search of 
water, and in a distance of fully 5} miles to Camp 15, situated 
about 1 mile higher up the river than Camp 14. From our com- 
anions we learned that Jemmy had been up the river, and 
although he had been away all day, he had returned without 
finding any water. He observed, however, a smoke to the south- 
ward, where water very probably may be found, as these fires are 
generally kindled by the natives near water. Distanee 1 mile. 
Dec. 5 to 8. At Camp No. 15—Mr. Campbell having gone 
to-day in search of water, made the following report rat Leh 
camp at 815 am. On reaching rise above camp, steered in a 
s.w; direction for 6 miles over a barren country intersected in 
many places by deep gullies or watercourses; one of these was 
followed to its junction with a very wide channel, larger, in my 
inion, than the Gregory at the pomt where we left that stream. 
rom its ante imagine it has not been visited by a flood 
for a considerable period, as in many _ it is overgrown with 
rank grass and young timber. We followed this channel up for 
some distance in the expectation of finding water in the deep holes 
along its bed, in one of which we discovered a native well quite 
dry. Seeing after a time there was no - t of procuring 
water by following this course, I left the | and pra- 
ceeded in a’s. to @ &. direction, and having neither water nor 
provisions with us, determined on returning, seeing no probability 
* of obtaining water in the character of country through which we 
were travelling. Made the channel before mentioned, several 
miles to the north, which being followed down, led to the 
rik about 4 miles above camp.” Distance travelled, about 


- Dee. 6.—Searching for water all day. At 1-18 came upon a 
plain with table-land of the richest sot and with grasses of the 
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most fattening nature, but which at this time are old and dry. 
This table-land I have named Barkly Plains. Then more plains, 
after crossing barren ridges with Sees running eastward. To 
the south-west ee a tree rs to : secn. ppete emu and 
camped out. e grass in this neighbourhood is good, excepting, 
of course, on the pupae which are barren, and covered wit 
triodia. The creek has been recently flooded, and has remaiming 
in it, 1 hope, sufficient water to last us until we find more per- 
manent water to which we can proceed. I think that water- 
courses do exist, both to the right and left of ate pt from the 









general ap of the country running parallel to the plains, 


nee about 21 miles, 

Dee, 7.—Returned to Camp 15. | 

Dee, 8—Went on to camp on Pratt's Creek $4 miles beyond 
Barkly Table-land southwards. Distance 20 miles. 

Dec. 9 to 15, at Care Se 16.—Mr. Campbell has been for 
and a native expl in various directions, while the camp on t 
15th was shifted about 2} miles to the s.s.w., being Camp No, 17. 
Numbers of dry creeks and stony ridges were traversed, with Caer 
sufferings for want of water. After finding a native water-hole, 
and being nearly lost in-the plaims around Clifton Creek, they 
came upon the O’Shanassy Miver, quite empty, and thence over 
some fair grase-land and barren ground to Camp 17, after 
passing a large river, to which the name of O’Shanassy was given 





vr. post). | 

| Bote Saris for the fine water-hole at the junction of a creek 
from the west, which I have named Campbell's Creek, with Clifton 
Creek. At Camp 18 we had a severe thunder-storm, which lasted 
for about 4 hours. At the two previous camps Mr. Allison made 
observations of the sun with the plains for a horizon, which were 
very satisfactory, as the latitude obtained was nearly the same as 
that of my dead reckoning, also nearly the same as the latitude 
made with the observations of the stars Aldebaran and Castor, 
with an artificial horizon at No. 16 Camp. Observations taken at 
Camp 16 :—Aldebaran, 19° 14 21"; ditto Castor, 14° 24’ 90"; 
ditto Sun, 19° 24' 30"; ditto dead reckoning, 19' 24", At 
Camp No. 17, about 2 miles southward from Camp 16:—Snn, 
19° 26' 47". At Camp No. 20 (18th Dec.) :—Sun, dead reckoning 
nearly the same, 19° 37. Distance 5 miles. 

Dee. 17.—Travelled all day in a s.w. by w. direction. Nothing 
to note. Distance 15} tga _ 

Dec. 18.—Searching for water. Rich plains alternating with 
poor soil in ridges. Reached Allison's Creek, where are narrow 
channels and flats, timbered with gum-trees, and thickly covered 
with what is called on Darling ow oaten grass, Meanwhile 
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by Me Allison. T" went out on the plain tsa qth abbouk eoreee 
quarters of a mile south-west by south from camp, where Mr. 
\llison made the noon alt. of sun 85° 57’, which gave the latitude 
19° 37’ which was nearly the same as my dead reckoni Pat 
npbell returned to camp, having been out in search 
brought back a turkey * ich Ios had sok: aA the gil fiows 
that he had found water up the creek. At 6.30 Pm. we left 
No. 20 Camp p; at 7.45 went w.s.w. up the creek to the water-hole 
which Mr. Campbell had found, near which, on the right bank, we 
formed our 21st camp. The banks of the creek at this camp 
descend in gentle Be and consequently have a continuation of 
rich soil from the plains; and, as the grass was not too old, it 
oved one of the best camps for hisses we have hitherto had. 

Distance, 3 miles. 

Dee. 20 to 23. At Camp 21.—Rich country round this part of 
Darvall Creek. In the afternoon, m searching for water, passed 
through what has received the name of Western Wood, chiefly 
scrub, full of salt-herbs, of aint the horses were fond of eating as 
they went along. At this we saw cockatoos and pigeons. 
From seeing them we a for water, but did aie find ee " 
then across rich well-grassed plains to a belt of acacia, over! 

a plain to the westward, but beyond it a line of trees rth 
north and south, which 1 have named Manning Plain. F 
no water, and returned to camp. Distance (round: 164 miles, 

Dec. 21.—Having used the water up on the additional 
that we had brought on this occasion with us, Fisherman loft us, 
taking back the packhorse to the camp. Started down the water- 
obec which I have named re oe in search of Seep and 
it sing some — water-holes, and a strange rocky pit 
real veral creeks, reached a fine water-hole, which 
I named Mary I ke. This place seems to be a favourite resort 
for blacks; the sith are covered with mussels, and all the fire- 
wood burned. Distance (round), 154 miles, 

Dee, 22.—From previ previous at's cumip sh Ne Saale ot Bie a 
ereck we left for Camp 21, and, after losing the track, met one of 
the native troopers with a horse loaded with water. Reached camp 
se E.N.E, general direction of day's travel. Distance, about 

miles, 

Dec, 23.—Left on a south-western course, over rich well-grassed 
table-land plains, slightly timbered with bushes. We observed the 
small saline herbs which I have mentioned the horses to be co fond 
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of, also more of the Queensland alt-bush than we have seen pre- 
viously. At 7 p.m, reached Mary Lake. Distance, 22} mules. 

Dee, 24. Mary Lake.—Rested ourselves and horses. 

Christmas Day. Mary Lake.—As ducks were abundant, and 
the grass good, this was a fine place for spending Christmas. In 
the afternoon Jemmy and | went down the river in a 6.3.x. direction 
to a fine water-hole, which I have named Lake Frances; between 
Mary Lake and it we only found shallow pools of water from the 
Jast thunder-storm. | 

Dee. 26.—Fell in with some blacks to-day in latitude 20° 6’ s. 
In the afternoon crossed to where the left channel of the Herbert 
River was full of water and fine grass on its banks, on the right 
bank of which we formed our 23rd camp, at a place where Mr. 
Allison made an observation of the sun, The country sare? 
level, and the watercourses are unconfined, and in times of flo 
the water overflows the low banks of the different channels. The 
blacks we saw to-day ap to be circumeised ; three of them 
approached us, one of whom was an old black fellow we had 
seen yesterday, Their name for water, we thought from what 
they said, was “Oto.” We presented them with a tin pot and two 
empty glass bottles, with which they were very much pleased. 
Distance, uncertain. | 

Dee, 27,—Crossed, near ita junction, a western channel of the 
river. At this place there are flats covered with bushes like salt- 
bush, which the horses eat, These bushes I have observed on the 
western plains from Rockhampton, and on most of the low situations 
along our route on this expedition. Shortly afterwards we struck 
a river from the west, with a shallow and broad channel; the bed 
of the river at this place is very little below the level of the plain 
on each side of it; 3 miles farther came again upon the right 
hank of the river, where there are twelve box-trees growing in its 
bed. Before crossing to its left bank we got enough water to 
eatisfy the horses; thence to a junction of a watercourse, with 
extensive flood-marks from the east. ‘This river has a deeper 
channel, with trees on its banks, than the river we have been 
following down had. At 11-15 Mr. Allison and I went back to 
the westward, on the plains, and made latitude 20° 11°15". At 
6G pa. had to retrace our steps 5 miles to where last water was 
seen, Distance (true), 15} miles, 

Dee, 28.—Started back up the Herbert River, on our return 
journey to the depot on Albert Hiver, being unable to pursue our 
course to the westward from want of water. I sent Mr. Campbell 
on with the horses, while Mr. Allison and L-went out on the plain 
to take an observation of the sun, which was not satisfactory, from 
the sun being overshadowed; we made the latitude 20° 12° 35". 
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Retracing route to the north-east all day, and ultimately camped 
half-a-mile from Camp 23 (Dec. 24). Here the grass was very 
abundant, and the holes full of water. E 

Dee, 29, Camp 25, situated on the Herbert River.—It was 
our intention to remain here for several days, as the grass was 
good and the horses required a rest; but I deemed it advisable to 
return at once up the river, because there were about 100 blacks 
in the neighbourhood of the camp, several of whom were so bold 
that I feared it might be necessary to shoot some of them, or 
give them possession of the ground. Two of them had passesl,our 
camp on the previous sing and the troopers, with my consent, 
presented them with glass bottles, after receiving which they re- 
turned with a large mob, who remained till dark. Next morning 
they again made their appearance, and surrounded the camp, Mr, 
Campbell went up to one mob and tried to make them understand 
by signs that we had peaceable intentions towards them, but they, 
from his account, seemed fully bent on having us off the ground. 
When he was returning to the camp, Jemmy saw one of the blacks 
hold his boomerang as if he intended throwing it at Mr. Campbell, 
but he was probably advised by others not to do so. Lam not 
surprised that they were vexed, as we would not allow them to 
come up to the camp, although they showed a bunch of hawk 
feathers and the two bottles we had given them, which they wanted 
us to believe were the signs of their good intention; and it is not 
to be wondered at, on the other band, that we would not trust a 
mob of blacks, all warriors, heavily armed with spears, boomerangs, 
clubs, and little thorny sticks, to approach the rik From my 
pero knowledge of the blacks, 1 fancied we would easily have 
driven them away on horseback, but this I did not think necessar 
The mere fact of seeing the horses brought towards the camp made 
them retire to a more respectful distance from us. 

At 10-5 ast. left No. 25 Camp, and observed that we were not 
followed. Shortly after noon | and a trooper made for a tree on 
a rise, which Fisherman climbed, and it ai 
country to the south and west, and wooded country to the east and 
north, Here we observed stunted box and bloodwood trees, and 
a variety of grasses, among which I observed barley, oats, kan- 

roo, and triodia, and immediately after fell in with the same 
Black. I had seen before. On this occasion they remaimed on the. 
right, while we had dinner on the opposite side, during which time 
others to whom they coveyed arrived at their catnp, several of 
whom were loaded with game; these, heedless of their own camp 
or of us, bathed the first thing on their arrival. We shot ducks, 
and before leaving Kenellan water-hole presented to the blacks 
glass bottles, of which they were very proud, At Lake Frances 





Seaeary. 
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some of our party shot ducks. Camped at Mary Lake on our 
return to Flinders. | 

Dee. 30.—From this camp tried to find intermediate water 
between this and Camp 21 Outwards (v. Christmas Day). | 

Dec. $1.—Left for No. 21 Camp. Got an observation of the 
sun, which made our latitude 19° 47'35". During this days 
journey we have crossed no watercourse that I deemed ton 
notice, except Chester Creek. Camped at Camp 21 (wv. Dee. 20). 

January 1, 1862,—At 21 Outwards and 27 owards Camp we 

rested the horses, come of which*were very sore-footed and tired. 
We also observed New Year's Day by dividing a bottle of rum, 
sundry pots of jam, and an extra allowance of meat amongst us. 
The water-hole was nearly oe | | 
Jan. 2.—No. 27 Camp to No. 18 Camp (v. Dec. 16). 
Jan. 3—Arranged for Visherman to accompany me to the 
YShanassy River. We reached it in about 44 miles, at a pomta 
short distance below where we had been on it a few iota he 
We found it had been flooded since we last visited it, and the 
holes along ita bed were in consequence full of water. Judging 
from this that rain had fallen from the southward, I felt disposed 
to proceed in that direction; but considering the short time at my 
disposal, and the condition of the horses and their want of shoes, 
and knowing that the time was fast approaching when the Vietorta 
would, from want of provisions, be obliged to leave the depdt at 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, I considered it expedient to contimue my 
return journey. 

Jan. 4.—Followed down the O'Shanassy River all day. It has 
good stream of water. On the ridges I observed marjoram. 
iey are nearly barren, and confine the river closely on both sides. 

uring the afternoon we passed along a confined part of the river, 
where it has very high flood-marks. | 

Jan. 5,—Went ty the edge of the river, which was bial 
confined ; so much so, that the horses at one place had to be | 
Accompanied by Fisherman, I left the party, and went a few hun- 
dred yards ahead to a creek full of water, to widen with a pick a 
path up the creek. While I was doing so, Mr. Campbell reported 
that some of the horses had gone into the river of their own 
accord, and one of them was drowned, although Jemmy and he 
had swam to its assistance. On hearing of this misfortune, I came 
down to the river; got the two troopers to go and dive where the 
mare had disappeared, and they rege to get its saddle and 
pack on shore. Camped on the left bank of the O’Shanassy, where 
the river is apparently often badly watered. At this part of the 
river, even now, it is without a running stream, although recently 


flooded, and there is an absence of the pandanus, cabbage, and: 
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tall drooping tea-trees, which crowded the bed of the river higher 
up, and are fine signs of the permanence of the water. 
Jan. 6. p d0.—The river is still confined by barren and — 
stony ranges, and has flood-marks from 30 to 40 feet high. Kan- 
garooa are numerous on this part of the country. About no 
Seat junction of a river from south, which I, accompanied by 






isherman, crossed the river on a log to see. We found it rather 
emaller than the O'Shanassy, and I have named it Thornton 
River. We marked a tree, broad arrow before L, on the point 
between the two rivers. | : 
Jan, 1,—The river is still confined by ranges, which sometimes 
erminate with cliffs, Camped on the left bank of the river and 
right bank of a gully, just above the junction of a small creek 
with the river. If this had been a good season a fine place for the 
horses would have been up this gully, as the soil is good, with right 
kind of grasses, and surrounded by basaltic cliffs. — 

Jan. 8.—In the course of to-day’s march, I, accompanied b 
Fisherman, made a deviation from the river. While Campbell 
and party proceeded down the river, we went up a gully of the 
richest soil, but all the vegetation was withered from the dryness 
of the season. It, like the other gullies we saw afterwards, was 
surrounded by basaltic hills, which were again surrounded by 
basaltic columns composed of rocks of a more grotesque form than 
the columns which are common in this formation. The rocks were 
so rough that it was unpleasant to lean against them, and the 
were very severe on the feet of the horses. ‘These columns, wit 
the bottle-trees in the iy ound, and the open flats and basaltic 
hills in the distance, had a picturesque appearance, We then 
made for the point formed by the junction of the Gregory with 
the O'Shanassy River, near which we found our party had hag 
their 33rd camp, on the right bank of the Gregory River. 

_ Jan, 9.—Crossed the ‘O'Shanasey River to follow down the 
Bregory. Land on to-day’s route very much burnt. Campe 
where there was a rapid stream of water about 2 feet deep, after 
travelling 174 miles from the junction of the O'Shanassy with the 
Gregory. Direct distance somewhat less. Res | 

Jan. 10, 1862.—Mr. Allison, at 1 a.m, obtained an ob- 
servation of Pollux, from an artificial horizon, which made its 
altitude 85° 36. At first over poor stony ridges and bight loamy 
flats, in which the Tombung fruit-trees were plentiful, also the 
following trees :—baubinia, broad-leaved box, broad-leaved Moreton 
Bay ash, sweet-smelling jasmine, and bloodwood. ‘The flats have 
got good grasses and marjoram. ‘The river has here isolated hills 
on its banks, with ranges a mile or so back. Shortly after starting, 
came to a river about 150 yards wide, with high flood-marks, 
which I have named the Ligar; kept down it to where we crossed 
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it above’an isolated) hill, where it was dry; thence to bluff rocky 

hill, where the flood-marks are about 30 feet high—w-.x.w. aide. 
» Held on down Heales Creek to the last hill coming down and the 

first going up the river (I have named it Mount Heales). Crossed 
the creek, and camped on the Gregory. 

Jan. 11.—The course of the Gregory at this part is marked out 
by tall trees, with rich plains behind ; then over rich country, now 
beautifully grassed, slightly timbered along the river and. water= 
courses with bauhinia, broad-leaved stunted box, broad-leaved 
Moreton Bay ash, bloodwood, acacia (which gives a gum like gum 
Arabic, and is plentiful near the dep6t), pomegranate, and other 
trees, At 11 stopped for Mr. Allison to get an observation of the 
sun, whose apparent altitude made our latitude 18° 34’ 30", Our 
next courses were laid out to cut off the bends of the river, except- 
ing towards the last, when we. too far away from it, and 
required to make for it again. The country we went over was, 
from the greenness and length of the grass, the finest-looking 

country we have seen on the expedition; but I think the Barkly 
Tableland is superior to it, from its having more ealty herbage. 
Tbe tumber is of a similar description to that I have recently 
mentioned, except that the box was stunted (narrow-leaved instead 
of broad), Having reached water in an eastern channel of the 
river, we formed our 36th camp on the right bank of it. 

Jan, 13,—Camp 36, sitiiated on the right bank of the eastern 
channel of Beames Brook. [This day and the following were 
employed in searching for water, in which duty Mr, Landsborough 
oe Re severe pean of solid food, but luckily found water. ] 

Jan. 15.—In the afternoon reached main channel of Beames 
Brook, which has a fine stream of water only a few feet below the 
level plains on each side of it, The water was muddy from the 
recent shower, and, in consequence, anything but pleasant. 
Mosquitos were very numerous, and allowed some of us b 


alec | 

ae 16.—Over level rich country, slightly timbered with stunted 
box and a small tree like the Queensland sandal-wood, called by 
Mr, Walker the gutta-percha tree, and reached extensive plains, 
with the tall trees of the banks of a watercourse in sight to the 
eastward. Here Mr. Allison made an_ observation of the sun— 
alt. 86°45, lat. 18° 0' 50"; then over fine slichtly-timbered downs, 
but from the want of rain the grass on them was rather brown, to 
where we crossed to the right bank of a watercourse (Barkly 
River), with high flood-marks, but at present without water. We 
: dat this hae a number of blacks perched in the trees. As 
we could not proceed in consequence of a heavy thunder-storm and 
the bogginess of the ground, we formed our 35th camp, on the left 
of the main watercourse (Barkly River). 
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‘morning was wet, so I thought that after the 






; but it cleared up, and we 
crossed Beames Brook two hours after starting. We found the 
crossing-place a bad one. When a few of the horses crossed, it 
becaine so’ bad that we had to unpack and unsaddle several before 
we could get them on to the firm ground on the left side of the 
brook. ‘This is the first stream of water we have crossed since we 
left the O'Shanassy River near its junction with the Gregory. 
Beames Brook, therefore, must connect the gory with the 
Albert River, which accounts for the great size of the latter. We 
now reached Nicholson River, which has got a broad sandy bed, 
so full of tea-tree that we could not see its breadth at this place. 
From this point we made Beames Brook on our outward track, 
and after observing the tracks of an expedition party trending 
towards the depot, arrived at our Outward No. 2 Camp (Post- 
office Lagoon), where we expected to have got letters, but in this 
were disappointed. 

Jan. 19,—Passed over rich undulating well-graseed country, 
slightly timbered with flooded box, extending from the Albert 
River about a mile to the castward of our track. Reached Albert 
River depot at 11-20. 








(c). Journal.—LANDSBOROUGH s /-xpedition from Carpentaria to 
| Victoria, 


The party consisted of Mr. W. Landsborough, leader; Mr. 
Bourne, second in command ; Gleeson, Jemmy, Fisherman, Jackye, 


aboriginals. | 
+ The party left Carpentaria on the 8th of February, and arrived - 
at Messrs. Williams's station, on the Warrego River, on the 21st of 
May—inelusive of both dates, 103 days. ‘The total weight of pro- 
visions with which the party started was 1,279 Ibs. | 

Feb. 8, 1862.—This was a busy day, as we were to abandon 
the depét in the evening. By the assistance of Lieutenant Gas- 
coyne and some of his men, with two boats, we pulled the horges 
across the river. In the evening the Firefly hulk was abandoned. 
Those of my party I could not take overland vera nape Lieu- 
tenant Gascoyne, Captain Norman having previously agreed to 
take them to their respective destinations, viz.:—my late assistant 
commander, H, N. Campbell, to Hobson's ss aa + Mr. 
Allizon, and the aboriginal-trooper, Charlie, to Brisbane. 

Feb. 9.—To-lay we were busily employed preparing for our 


expedition. 

Feb. 10,—5-10 p.m., we started and came of miles Sg well- 

grassed plains, and encamped near a fine water-bole. ihe water 
u 
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was wy aire but not so much so as to render it undrink- 
able. he plains we 





crossed were slightly wooded. Distance, 5¢ 


Feb, 11.—Having to repair packs, &c., did not leave until 1°10 
pat, The three weeks’ rest the horses had on the rich pasture near 
the depot made them so fresh that they were excessively restive. 
When we had come a short distance over fine well-grassed plains, 
we reached a salt-water creek, which we followed up 4 short dis- 
tance, then crossed it and encamped in haste (as we saw a heavy 
thunder shower was about to fall), in latitude 17° 53’. Distance, 
41 miles. 

a eb 12.—Camp 2, which we left this morning at 7.20, is 
situated about 7 miles se. from the Albert River — In 
our journey to-day, although we often got off the tracks of Valker's 

y, we did not altogether lose them. From last camp we came 
over well-grassed, lightly wooded plains for 5 miles, then over flat 
country for 4} miles. The land was covered with good grasses, 
and wooded with box and excoecaria, What I take to be 
excoecaria resembles the tree Mr. Walker describes as being pro- 
bably the gutta percha. The box-trees are similar to those that 
rrow near the Murrumbidgee River. In the middle of the 

iy took an observation, which gave south latitude 17” 59’. 
Afterwards we came out of the wooded country to plains, and, 
after crossing a shallow watercourse, encamped. . ‘These laine had 
a higher elevation than any we had seen since a oe depot. 
The soil was rich, and luxuriantly covered with the best grasses, 
and slightly wooded with whitewood. The whitewood I take to 
be-the tree Mr. Gregory calls the erythema. ‘The last few miles 
were over plains subject to ifundations, Distance, 16) miles. 

* Feb, 13.—Passed over a rich, lightly-wooded plain about 5 
miles, and étruck the Leichhardt iver at a part reached by 
the tide. This river seems to be fully larger than the Albert, 
The tracks of Walker's party were eo indistinet on the rich plains, 
from so much rain having fallen, that I gave up hope of being 
able to follow them. Coursed the river down } of a mile, an 
found a shallow, rocky ford, not navuilable, as the rocks were too 
slippery, and the opposite bank too steep. From the ford we 
returned up the river, and encamped near some small water-holea. 
Distance, $ miles. | 

Feb, 14.—In following the river up about 74 miles to a basaltic 
ford, where the water was fresh, we passed over rich, well-gras 
country, consisting chiefly of plains, separated from each oth ee 
low wooded country. On the low land we observed salt-herbs, 
pigweed, the proper name of which, I believe, is por lac. “( 
the ford and camped on the opposite side. The scenery here is 
picturesque ; there is a full of about 30 feet, with beautiful trees 1m 
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ree rece The channel of the river showed extensive old 
and had of water in it, but I had to make a 

minute examination of it! fore I discovered the water was 

In a fine ¢ hole below the fall Mr. Bourne and 1 intended 


lange animal Splaigeoin dha the water. atl 8° 10’ 30". Distance 


Fe “T5:—Having crossed Senijahite 2 over —— aoe 
gum, cotton, coral, white cedar 
poco Pa Poe 














» bed of a large dares aatencckiaa aa 
it 14 mile further; then 19 mile over a fine plain, weripsacer 
ipweed andi taltdeeba:''- 1g) mile ‘more’ took ‘us’ over: a: Daeren 


low ridge, with rusty gum, box, bloodwood, severn, and other 
trees, to a grassy watercourse, with fine little holes of water; 
, we were delayed in crossing. Thence over grass 

flats and across another watercourse coming from the easty 
After trailing over poor ridges for 5 miles, we reached a tine, rich, 
flat valley, luxuriantly covered with barley and other grasses, 
when we stopped while some of our party tried, without success, to 
shoot an emeu. 44 mile beyond we reached a watercourse and 
encamped; the water flows from the w.£., and shows extensive 
flood-marks. The valley I named Neumayer. Direction to-day, 
E.2.E.; distance, 16 miles 

Feb. 16 -—Sunday. Rested ourselves and horses. 

Feb. 17. —Across low land, wooded chiefly with (what I take it 
to be) excoecaria; then over unwooded, gently-und ting Ls ake 
which extended up. the valley to low bald hulls. d is 
well graseed. A site near those hills would answer =i for a 

pry ren for a sheep establighment. Thence over high 

ds, wooded with gum, broad-leaved box, whitewood, and 
phe trees, to near the base of a lull, that was remarked from its 
only being wooded on its summit; after which, over undulating 
well-grassed ground, to a small watercourse from the west; then 
miles over flat, poor country, thickly wooded with bloodwood and 
other trees; the last 3) miles over poor, low ridges, covered with 
Getic’ and ctlier graneeks aund woodedontil bloodwood, tea, severn, 
and other trees, to a small watercourse, where we encamped. 
Direction to-day, &. by 3 4s. ; distance, 16 miles. 
pry ip fori emma psa 
country — part consisting o ow Ti 
tomer with inferior grasses, and wooded with Gisodecads = 
and other trees; the second part consisting of flat country, rich 
grassed, and wooded with bauhinia, and w | 
acacia. The acacia 1 have mentioned is called let gidya in some 
parts of Australia. Then, after crossing a : unwooded 
country, we passed over poor low ridges seat wae triordia, 
Hi 
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and wooded chiefly with tea trees, for 5} miles, and encamped on 
a ravine. Direction travelled this day, e. by s. 4 8.5 distance, 
Feb, 19.—In the rocky basin of the ravine, at Camp 5, I think 
water will always be found. We left camp and came m an £. 5 
#. 5 8. direction. The country for a short distance was confined, 
but on descending the valley it opened out into plains separated 
from each neades ty isolated hills of a conical form. ‘The tops of 
the hills were covered by rocks which, from their aparece were 
of a sandstone formation: the lower parts of the hills were well 
grassed, the plains of a rich soil, and covered with a luxuriant green 
herbage. At 9°30, having come over the plains on our old course 
for 5 miles from the isolated hills, we reached the Flinders River. 
The river, we were glad to find, had been recently flooded ; im 
crowing we ascertained it had four channels, one of which was 
running. As this was the river on the banks of which Mr. 
Walker said he had found the track of Burke's party, L thought it 
would be a good sce follow it up, and resolved to do 80. 
From the opposite bank of the river we came s. 23 miles, which 
took us over country wooded with box and terminalis, to plains 
similar to those I have described on the left bank of the river, 
with this difference, that on this side there were more flats and 
oe “geno a ealt-bush. Lat. at nog 18° 52’ 30°. 
Rest of the day through good grass country, and reached water. 
Distance to-day, 19} mater an (ted . 
Feb. 20,-—At Camp 9 one of the mares foaled. The plains in 
this neighbourhood are thinly grassed, which I think is caused by 





a recent dry season; early in the afternoon reached country that 
is more thickly grassed, and encamped. The foal was so active 
. it a up with the horges on this day's journey. Distance, 


Feb, 21,—Camp 10, situated on the right bank of Flinders 
Niver. After atarting, ateered E.5.E., & mile over rich ground, 
with box-trees and salt-bush, well-grassed land, thinly wooded with 
whitewood, pomegranate, bauhinia, and other small trees; thence 
s.£. 1} mile, over ground so green with herbage that one of my 
companions said it resembled the banks of the Murrumbidgee in 
Spring 5 took observation on an unwooded plain ; lat, 18° 55 30°; 

ence 8.8.£, over rich plains, covered in places with luxuriant 
young grass, having the appearance more of young barley than 
13 | pt indigenous verdure that I have seen elsewhere. Distance, 

ay Mee 

Fob. 22.—Travelled all day oyer thinly-wooded country and 
rich plain, occasionally covered with rich ec Hepa Observa- 
tion at noon, 19° Gs, General direction, 8.8-E.; distance, 17 
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. Feb, 23.—This being Sunday, we rested ourselves and horses, 
In this neighbourhood Jackey and Fisherman caught five opos- 
SLITS. 

Feb, 24—During last night and this morning the weather was 
showery, In the sang rain was accompanied by a strong 
east wind. Now that I am on the subject of the weather, I may 
mention that for some time past it was so cool that although we 
were in the sun the hottest part of the day, I did not find the heat 
oppressive, After passing some thinly-grassed but good soil, we 
came upon a watercourse with large quantities of mussel-shells on 
its banks, but with no water in its channel; thence over country, 
some of which was well grassed and very green, from the old 
having been burnt, crossing several watercourses, Having left the 
party to look at the river, in my absence a high hill was seen 
to the left of our course, which I named Fort Bowen. The vege- 
tation in this neighbourhood seems nearly dead, excepting the salt- 
bush, though the soil is rich. Distance, 16 miles. 

Feb, 25.—No, 13 Camp was situated on the right bank of the 
Flinders River, at a point about 4 miles distant from Fort Gowea, 
and x.w. and by w. from it. Looking from the camp, the hill 
had a long topped aspect, with rather an abrupt western ter- 
mination, “Dang night the weather was showery, and in the 
morning rain fell, accompanied by a strong north-east wind. 
Made for hase of Fort Bowen, 44 miles. In coming that distance 
we crossed plains which had, near the river, more herbs than Bra 5 
and near the hill more grass than herbs. At the base we found 
springs surrounded by reeds and clumps of tea-trees. .Accom- 

nied by Jemmy, [ ascended Fort Bowen, the rest of the party 
oceeding up the river, From the summit I observed two little 
ills in the distance, bearing 60° ©. of 8. From the density - 
of the atmosphere, no other hills were visible. Plains surround 
Fort Bowen on all sides. ‘Those on the west side of the Flinders 
River are more thickly wooded than those on the east side. Fort 
Bowen, I should say, is about 200 feet high. From its surface 
pudding-stone rocks crop out. Almost immediately after descer d. 
ing, we overtools the rest of the party, halting near water-holes in 
which there were ducks. Jackey and Fisherman had tried to kill 
some, but without success ; upon which Mr. Bourne and Jackey went 
to shoot ata large flock of cockatoos, the reat of us proceeding on 








our journey, over rich plains, and encamped. Before we halted, 
Mr. ares and Jatt onttoek ug, ager with cockatoos, of 
which they had shot as many as they wanted, as the flock did mot 
fly away. Distance, 11] miles. | 

Feb, 26.—At Camp 14. Jemmy and Jackey went ont early 
for the horses. Shortly after noon ey Saga having only 
found a portion of them. ‘They brought _ two snakes, and ate 
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them for dinner. Jackey was bitten by one of the reptiles, but so 
slightly that he did not ink anything of it’ Snakes are rare in 
this part of the country. In my last expedition to the south-west 
T only remember having seen one. In_the evening Fisherman 
brought in the remainder of the horses. The weather was showery, 
accompanied by northerly wind for the greater part of the day. 

Feb. 27.—Vaving crossed a plain in sight of the trees on the 
banks of the river in an easterly course for 3! miles, sighted hills, 
named by me Mount Brown and Mount Little. Steered towards 
Mount Little for 4 miles, and reached a watercourse full of water 
from the east. Jemmy and I left the party, to ascend Mount 
Little, which is nearer to the river than Mount Brown. We 
reached Mount Little in about a mile, and rode to its rocky 
summit, Its elevation is about 50 feet. «The rocks looked like 
rranite, but on a closer inspection | found they were of a stratified 
formation, From the mount, nothing was observable except Fort 
Bowen, Mount Brown, a little rise, and extensive thinly-wooded 
be “Fort Bowen bore 58° w. of »., the small rise 8. and 






-#. I built here a small cairn, and scratched with a mussel- 
shell, which I picked up at a blacks’ camp (having no knife), my 
initials and a broad arrow. If it always rained when the her 
required moisture, this would be one of the best places, if not 
altomether the best, in Australia, Distance, 15} miles. 

eh. 28.—Near Camp ve ie in ae river is deep, with 
tea-trees growing near—a good sign that ie water is permanent. 
Last night we had a sudden and bea shower of rain. Passed at 
first over rich level ground, thinly wooded with box and (what I 
take to be) excoecaria, and green with the following herbage— 
roley-poley, pigweed, Avice. ier) grass to plains. Came 5} 
noon got an observation on a plane horizon of about a mile in 
length, giving lat. 19° 51'7". Found the tracks of our party along 
an unwooded plain, with plenty of old “Sie on it, now green from 
the recent wet weather; and along a low sandy ridge, green with 
Res and brushwood. This land evidently retains the moisture 
etter than that of the country down the river. Then 19 mile 
across a thickly-grassed plain, after which came 1) mile over 
level, well-graseed, and thinly-wooded land, with the exception of 
a sandhill wooded with bauhinia, In the afternoon pas d ; 
mile over poor sandy land, badly grassed and thickly wooded, 
and then 24 miles over level country, covered with roley-poley, 
pigweed, salt-bush, and young grass, and wooded with box and 
eke acacia, to water, and encamped. Distance, 18} 
miles. 


March 1.—Camp 16, situated on the right bank of the Flinders” 


ty 








by shallow watercourses, outlets of the river ¢ 


he 
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River, Travelled: 5 miiled'm4.2; on’ an average course slong the 
t bank of the river, over rich lovel land covered. with roley- 
ley, pigweed, grass, and salt-bush, and wooded with box, ter- 





‘and other trees. Observation at noon gave lat. 20° 
30". Game 1 milo, sandy val ans wih Thar 
es, tufts of covered ith ray 


oer wd 






on Re eterno the east, with she hidioh af wit 
a black was observed in the distat As this was the first 
whom we had seen since leaving the depét, and as I never had 
observed tracks on either this expedition or the one to the south- 
west, which a thunder-shower would not efface, I think a 
cannot be many blacks in the country near the Gulf of Cary 
taria, Thence over tich low plains or slightly undulating and 
with abundance of grass, aly slightly wooded with trees and 
bushes, to a watercourse from the east. On the country I have 
just mentioned grow bushes like the weet box: loaded with fruit 
pleasant to the taste. We broke branches and ate the berries as 
we rode along. Distance to-day, 20/4 miles. 

March 2.—Camp 1%, situated on the right bank of the Flinders 
River.—Tea-trees hare fringe the channel, which looks perma- 
nently watered. Although this was Sunday, we came up the 
river, Mr, Bourne and Jackey havi rage at A salts body of 
blacks. We started over rich eval laid b 
and wooded with box and Se peter Maton sche tno 
it rained heavily, Distance, 5 miles. 

March 3.—It rained so heavily that we remained here, The 
aa was so soft that the horses, much as they are inclined for 

g, did not go further away than ¢ of a mile, 
da were Hate AM ore rich plains with luxuriant 
ee numerous shallow watercourses. Ground 
soft. Meridian observation, 20°19". Jemmy, Jackey, So 
Fis an were very successful in collecting food for their 
On the plains they caught a gre 

caught five opossums. Distance, 18} miles. 

March 5.—Camp 19, on ight tak bank of Flinders River.—Came 
over two kinds of well-prassed country, in an E, and ¥. direc- 
tion, for 3 miles, the ripe rg Peat voided with box and banhinia, the 
‘second a plain between of timber. Afterwards §.5.E., across 
a plain, to some extent overran with roley-po ‘ped to a deep stream 
flowing to the north. Here I swam across to Ay yarn posite bank to 

ale 


plain, which appeared beautifully level, and m on it Int. 20° 
D "Thence tip along the stream, in a south-east direction over 





t number of rats, and near h 
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well-grassed land, wooded. with box, to the outlet of a stream from 
the river, and encamped. Distance, 7} miles. 

March 6.—Camp 20, situated on the left bank of a northern 
channel of the Flinders River—Thbe water having fallen greatly 
since yesterday, we carried the saddles and packs over, and then 
led the horses, As the northern bank was boggy, we had to 
apply the whip severely to some of the horses to get them to 
ascend it, Passed up along the left bank of a watercourse, with a 
thin margin of box-trees, across a plain, to the right bank of the 
river, where I inade the lat. 20° 31°. Thence along a plain 
in a se. and by &. direction to a deeper and broader outlet 
from the river than the one we crossed in the morning, where we 
had to unsaddle and unpack, The horses were then driven into 
the stream, and swam across, Afterwards we pulled the saddles 





and packs across with a rope, and encamped. We adopted the 
following plan for takin thes over the river. We attached the 


articles.tu the middle of a rope, and passed one end of it over the 
fork of a tree on the southern bank ; one end of the rope being 
pulled with sufficient force to keep the goods clear of the water, 
and the other end pulled with much greater force, the goods were 
safely landed on the southern bank. This would have been accom- 
panes easily if we had had a pulley, but as we had none, it took 

pulling to make the rope travel. ‘The country we passed 
over has the same rich character as the land | described yester- 
day. Distance, 4} miles. 

March 7.—Camp 21, situated on right bank of Flinders River. 
—Inowing that plains, with just a sufficiency of trees for firewood 
and shade, have proved better than any other for pastoral purposes, 
this country delighted me; but I must say it would please me more 
if there were a few high hills in the distance. _I was, however, 
charmed with the landscape around the camp this morning, In 
the foreground 1 saw fine box, excoecaria, and other trees, festooned 
with beautiful eumbermg creepers, and beyond them the horses 
feeding on a fine grassy plain, extending to the north and cast- 
ward, to apparently distant blue mountains, As the day advanced 
this picture unfortunately lost a portion of its beauty, by the dis- 
say of anything like mountains in the distant horizon. 
Went east for 10 miles along a plain behind the wooded country 
near the river, but further back it is cither covered with roley- 
poley and pigweed, or with young grasses, which I am afraid are 
annuals. Yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, it is a very fine 
country, aml if care is taken by the future oceupiers not to over- 
stock it, sheep and cattle will do remarkably well upon it. When 
it is occupied, it should be improved by having seeds sown during 
the beginning of the wet season, to produce plants with deep roots, 





which will take the place of the annuals. If this was done, and 
carry at least twice the quantity of stock it could now; but to get 
improvements of that cheianter made, a freehold tenure would 
probably be required. This extensive plain is im lat, 20° 37’ 30", 
Started over well-grassed plains, and overtook the main party. At 
a shallow ~vatercourse, surrounded by rushes and poly ‘oOnuUM, 
where | got. off my horse to get a drink, and carelessly let him out 
of my hands, In a second he scampered off to the other horses. 
Jackey, however, soon brought him to me. Distance, 163 


_ March 8.—Camp 22, situated on the right bank of the Flinders 
River.—The river presents here a fine sheet of water; the channel 
has the appearance of draining a large tract of country. Came 
gE. and by s. along a plain behind the wooded country skirt- 
ing the river, to an eastern channel of the river, and delayed five 
minutes to get water; after which, till near camping-ground, over 
tly undulating rich land, green with herbage and wooded with 
a After crossing a smal! creek near its junction with the river, 
Jemmy and I left the party, and cantered for 2 miles in a north- 
east direction, over high undulating rich ground, with fine grass, 
to a point commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
Coen tT To the eastward I observed about 10 miles distant a 
line of wooded country, which probably fringes a stream flowing 
arallel to the Flinders River. at at noon, 20° 48". Thereabouts 
observed the recent tracks of a steer or cow. Further on came 
to clay flats covered with grass and salt-herbs, and wooded with 
box. In a short distance we crossed two watercourses from the 
east, with good holes of water. Encamped near water and good 
ass. Distance, 16} miles. | 
March 9.—As this was Sunday, we rested ourselves and horses. 
I make it a rule to fare better on Sunday than on other days ;-s0 
we had for breakfast, damper, meat, and pigweed ; for lunch, pea- 
soup; and for dinner, cold rice and jam. The country in this 
neighbourhood I named Hervey Downs, 


March 10,—At camp: 'y out, looking for the beast that 


I had seen traces of on Saturday. | 

March 11.—Party eee | From Mr. Bourne I got the 
following report of their expedition :—" After following the tracks 
of the beast for about 2 miles down the river, they found it had 
crossed, and travelled out on the plains ina south-easterly direc- 
tion; followed tracks for 20 miles to where they turned nearly 
east. Up to this point they found water in several places, but in 
running the tracks for 15 or 20. miles farther, found none, and 
very aphouths turned back (feeling satisfied that the beast had 
got too much start of them); at 4 P.M. to water and encamped, 
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y had no rations, exce iguana and a few mussels.” 

MP Soe séaitiat- of Toone br loamy thickly covered! with frei 
stone pebbles, ni ee be very good country, if the roley-poley 
were not so 

— March 1: viene 23, situated on the left bank of a shallow 
creek, Not far from camp crossed the river at a place where the 
water has a fall of several feet, over flags of sandstone ; thence 
enst, over rich well-wooded downs. By observation at noon, lat. 
20° 41’. Started again over rich undulating land, to a water- 
course. These downs are so sparse of trees that a ‘small belt of 
brushwood on the top of an eminence was a remarkable feature. 
is ~ about a mile from the ft from which I made my 


creek, om an pete 
a Sones for ob es leds idating, fea a. T 















but the oa ot the reds ns rrassed. 
miles. 


March 13.—Camp 24, situated on the left bink of a broad 
ghallow watercourse, named O'Connell Creek. When we had 
ridden up the creek about 4 miles we found the tracks of the beast 
that Mr. Bourne tracked south-easterly from the 23rd camp. 
After coming backwards and forwards for some time, we crossed 
O'Connell Creek, then came about 34 miles to the left "bank of the 
Flinders River, and abandoned the tracks of the beast, as they 

ng down the river. We followed up the river for about 

2) wiles The first part of that distance it was confined by stony 

wooded with acacias and other trees; in the second 
vers large box-flats, with unwooded rising ground behind. From 

ee hy sah at rising ground we observed, in the distance, a 
number of b iat! the civbe § entire mete Beart Bah 
to the eastward, a long blue range, w hich I found afterwards con- 
fined the river on its right side. I named it Bramston Ran 
Afterwards we came over well-grassed cou of a ipa be 
character to that I have described last for about 5} miles, and 
encamped. All the erase we have seen to-day is well grassed, 
with the exception of a few plains, overrun with roley-poley. I may 
remark, alao, that birds, chiefly consistmg of pigeons, rosie tien 
1st 3 and hawks, were seen in ereat abundance. I : 

miles. 

Mareh 14.—Camp 25, situated on the left bank of a western 
channel of the Flindera River. When we had come 7 miles, over 
tich well-grassed downs, we observed a great number of blacks on 
a level fat, which extended to the southward. Mr. Bourne and I 
approached them, and they all ran away, except some gins and 
children, who hid shisha in a water-hole, We remained near 
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them for a short time, and were joined “ Jemmy and Jackey. 
The gins and children ‘soon abandoned their hiding-place, and 
assembled on the bank, where they had their coolamans filled with 
rats. The old gins go seri offered the wives of the men who 
had run away to us, Amongst the females whom I observed, was 
a girl about ten years old, with a large bone stuck through the 
cartilage of her nose. The young gins had fine eyes, white teeth, 
and good expression. The children looked particularly lively and 
intelligent. Jemmy understood a few words of their language, but 
“cammo,’ I caught while we were getting them to fill our pmt pots 
with water. Lat. at noon 20° 29' 16". Thence over rich downs, 
very much overrun with roley-poley. Aswe had been getting too 
far away from the river, we made for it, and having reached water 
encamped. ‘The country we passed over last, consists of well- 
grassed downs. In the water we got plenty of mussels, which made 
an agreeable addition to our rations. Distance, 174 miles. 

‘arch 15—Camp 26, situated near a creek named by me Sloane 
Creek, 3 miles s.2. from Bramstone Range. In the morning, over 
rich, high, unwooded downs, for 5} miles, tog creek with a shallow 
broad channel. This stream evidently flows towards the river. 
T named it Walker Creek. After crossing Walker Creek we came 
over hich downs for about 12 miles, snd having found water en- 
camped. "Towards the river the country 1s wooded with a kind of 
sisal: but not'the drooping acacia. Amongst it the horses have 
eda preference to the open country. ‘The ground on 

is side of Walker Creek ia composed of a reddish soil, with 
occasionally detached pieces of basalt, Tt is covered with the best 
grasses, the highest portions thinly wooded with small trees, 
amongst which I observed whitewood, myall, and Port Curtis 
sandalwood. From our path todlay we br ed that the right 
side of the river was confined by wooded ranges, extending without 
ee features from Bramston Range to table ranges near 

. Distance, 173 miles. | 

March 16, at Camp'27.—To-day Fisherman and I left the 
Party in camp, to ascend the lowest down af the three table ranges, 
on the right bank of the Flinders River. We reached the left bank 
of the river, which has a sandy level bed, and is about 80 yards 
wide. From the river we reached the base of the range in rather 
less than a mile. Texpected to find it of a sandstone formation, 
with triodia on its surface; but on ascending the range I found 
that although it had a sandstone formation, it was covered with a 
dark perforated basalt, and at other places with rich soil and good 

tase, From the summit I observed that the river was joined at a 
short distance above this range by a tributary to the se. and that 
the following hills bore in the directions named :—A high distant 
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table range, which I have named after Frederick Walker, ros 
n her explorer, 130°; a table range } of amile distant, 40" ; 
a table range about 3 miles distant, 40°; three conical hills on a 
‘ange about 7 miles distant, respectively, 44°, 43°, and 39°; a 
ent-topped hill, about 7 miles distant, 224°; a hill with an irre- 
* top, wus wr teens an Rramston Rang ria 
encampment, 195°, After descending the range, we proceeded to 
the junction of the creek, and area trees on both sides of the 
river, just above its junction. Between the hill and the river we 
found marjoram, # a that we have been searching for since we 
got our last supply at the Leichhardt Hiver, to use asa substitute 
ie ; and also found—what interested us much more—the old 
tracks of an expedition party. The tracks were vet indistinct ; 
but as Fisherman succeeded in following them for a short distance 
to the north-west, I suppose that they were the tracks of Walker's 
oe on their way from the Nogoa to the Albert River. 
Distance not stated—say 7 miles. ) | 
March 17.—Camp. 27, situated on the left bank of a southern 
outlet from the Flinders River, Started late, along unwoooded, 
well-grassed land, ag the back of country wooded with myall 
for 34 miles, then over country more overrun with roley-poley, but 
otherwise of a similar character, for 2 miles to the termination of 
the myall. Here observed that we were about 44 miles west from 
the end of a range which 1 suppose confines the river on its right 
bank, and north-west from Frederick Walker's Table Mountain. 
After coming 44 miles further, we reached a ae where there was 
plenty of good water and iG with a high bank, and encamped, 
as Gleeson was very unwell. The last distance was over unwood 
downs, covered with barley and other grasses. Distance, 10 


March 15.—Camp 28, situated near the left side of a water- 
course of the Flinders River. At noon made the lat. 20°40" 30", 
Having ridden 7 miles, we reached Frederick Walker's ‘Table 
Mountain, and ascended it. From its high summit I observed that, 
stretching across part of the horizon, there was nothing to be seen 
but plains. Along another part, on the south-eastern side, there 
was a succession of ranges, from which we bore in the following 
way :—From the end of the ranges in the distance, 161°; adis- 
tant range, 147°; a red rocky lull, about 7 miles distant, 140°; 
a table range, about 14 mile distant, 103°; a high distant conical 
hill, the one that I probably saw from the table range, near 27 
Camp, 5°; the table ranges, 310°, We were thirsty ; and as we did 
not know how far our party would have to go to get water for the 
encampment, I spent as little time as possible in making observa- 
tions, Having started after the main party, we overtock them 
just as it was getting dark. They had gone round the mountain, 
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and as they had not found water, they were proceeding to the north- 
east in search of it. Continuing the same course, we reached at 
8 ra: water, euigier eos Pa The land we passed over to-day is 

: pac aang : sae so agencies gitonaga eons 
uxuriantly covered with good grasses, except at places which are 
overrun with roley-poley. These downs are Ehisipmmdonedlin ace 
with myall, whitewood, and Port Curtis sandalwood. | Frederick 
Walker's Table Mountain is of a sandstone formation, and. is 
covered at places with triodia. On the southern side of it there is 
a dry watercourse, which rises from the northward. At many 
places in coming up this river, we have observed a most interesting 
vine, which produced pods of beautiful silky cotton. As the pods 
were pleasant to eaty we were on the continual lookout for it. 
Distance, 18 miles (approximatively). | 

March 19.—Camp 23, situated on flat ground, on the left ade 
of a small watercourse. Jemmy and Gleeson almost too unwell 
to travel. Proceeded a short distance, and encamped. The land 
we saw to-day was, on the whole, well-grassed ; the flattest portions 
of it are wooded with myall, Port Curtis eandalwood, and western- 
wood acacia. ‘The country, looking from the unwooded plains, 1s 
beautiful, and with luxuriant herbage; the surrounding isolated 
one lend an interest to the scenery. The river has al 
sandy channel, about 120 paces wide, with a shallow stream 
meandering along its almost level surface. Distance, 5 miles. 

March 20,—Camp 30, situated on the left bank of the Flinders 
River. Gleeson and Jemmy had recovered sufficiently to start on 
the journey. We started at 10-12. After crossing the river, we 
followed it up on its right bank in an easterly direction, and crossed 
it at the end of the range on the left bank. We then followed up 
a creek I named Jardine’s Creek, in a x.8. and &, direction, 
encamped. From camp, Fisherman and 1 went w.s.w. for 24 
miles, to the top of a range bearing as described from the following 
ranges :—A distant conical range (probably the one observed from 
near 27 op) 3° 48's the end of Frederick Walker's Table 
Mountain, 245°; the other end, 238°; the place where Fisherman 
thought Jardine’s Creek joined the river, 255°. The country we 
sw our path along the right bank of the river was not, af 
course, extensive, but what we saw was flat, covered with long 
grass, and wooded with bloodwood and gum. ‘These trees were 
the largest I have seen in this part of the country, and almost the 
only ones I have seen since leaving the depot at all well adapte 
for building purposes. ‘The country in the valley of Jardime's 
Creek is most beautiful. It is thickly grassed, and in some parts 
without trees ; in others, thinly wooded, or wooded with ieee oF 
trees. The hills on both sides of the valley are picturesque. 
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cre eo iles to the left of the creek. We then 
went sw. to the creek, and selected a place for the next P- 
ment. Then returning to depét camp, we followed up the er 

and it took us in a». 3 w. direction for 5 miles to our outward 
tracks. Then returning by our track to camp, we reached it by 
travelling for an hour after dark. In going and returnumg, we 
spent nearly twelve hours on horseback. At camp I was sorry to 
learn that Gleeson was still very unwell. ‘The country on the 
other side of the range is nearly level; back from the creek it is 
chiefly overgrown with triodia, and wooded with ironbark. ‘The 
have seen on this expedition. Near 
from it, the sail ig 







ae ech westernwood acacia and Port Curtis sandalwo 
where t “rene is not so rank, but the salt-bush amongst it is a 
od. sign of i the most fattening qualities. The ranges 


ts having 
on the southern side of the valley are not so good as the ranges on 
the northern side; the former are more sandy, and are not so well 
covered with rich basaltic soil.— Tico rides of 29 miles and 11 
miles; total, 40), 

March: 22,—Camp 31, situated on the right bank of Jardine’s 
Creek, at a point abont 5 miles above its junction with Flinders 
River. At 3.20 po, reached the ope I had chosen yesterday for 
our encampment, and unsaddled. Distance to-day, 14 miles, 

March 23.—As this was Sunday, we rested ourselves and horses. 
Gleeson and J still unwell. 

. March 24.—To-day we followed the creek, and encamped at a 
fine water-hole. All along the creek there are fine deep water- 


good for retaining water. About eight miles above here, the 
creek is joined by another watercourse, about the same size, from 
the x.w. I have named it Coxon Creek. + The country is not so 
level as it 1 higher up the creek. The soil is very good, with 
prass, salt-bush, and herbs. Sheep or cattle will do har a it, but it 
will not carry much stock to its acreage, as it is confined at many 
ilaces by ridges with triodia, and only a small proportion of other 
grasses, ‘Triodia is certainly better nothing, as stock will eat 
it when it is young, and at other times will eat it rather than 
starve. The best part of the country is thickly wooded with acacia 
and other small trees, This would not be objectionable where 
blacks were quiet, and where it is necessary at times to run 
sheep in large flocks ; but in the first occupation of the country it 
will be so, as labour will probably be scarce. Distance, 15} miles 
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March 25.—Came down the right bank of the creek and 
nagnfecr acre pearp thogpiyec wine gah ees on 
is confined by san at y sbelvin a 
ow fet high, and inaccessible for horses.. Here the ieaniiel is 
broad and sandy: about seven miles below the last camp it iz 
joined by a smaller watercourse from the north-west, named by me 
Creek. The country we saw from our path was mostly good, 
It consists of well-grassed, thinly-wooded flats, separated from each 
other by belts of Port Curtis sandalwood, bauhinia, and other small 
trees, and at other places by low ridges with triodia. The c 
in the immediate neighbourhood consists of low ridges of poor soil 
with numerous rocky gullies. These ridgea are chiefly wooded 
with ironbark and grassed with triodia. Distance, 15 miles. 

March 26.—Travelled our usual pace till 1-45, when we encamped 
at a small creek from the north-east. We stopped here, as we found 
dray-tracks near the creck that I wanted to trace. Fisherman and I 
traced them a short distance to the north-east. The tracks were 
made probably by the parties who have occupied Bowen Downs. 
Bowen Downs is a fine tract of country that Mr. N. Buchanan and 
I discovered about two years ago. he country we passed over 
to-day is-eazily described. It is undulating, poor land, of a sand- 
stone formation, © with triedia, and wooded with ironbark 
and bloodwood. Having left the creck on which we encamped last 
night, our course can took us back on to high ground, from 
which we had to descend. Distance, 144 miles, 

March 27.—Camp 35, situated on the right bank of a small 
well-watered creek. Ina ride down the creck this morning I saw 
the recent tracks of a cow or steer (probably made by the beast 
that had been on the Flinders River). Started from camp at 
1°45 p.m, and crossed a creck es northward. On 
sides of the creck there are ston with triodia, oa 
wooded with ironbark. After eerines creek we crossed. the 

gea, and came on land witha good od eal of rich soil and wooded 
with belts of myall, Port Curtis sandalwood, -_ westernwood 














a luxuriant under | | | 
south-west a smal isolated hill, which Mr. Bounce emi 
It is surrounded oH well-grassed, high downs, wooded at 
places with small: bel tayell. he shape of thie hil fe ike'an 
pecan eiep din i Sri tower on its summit, gin 
O mi 
March 28.—We encamped to-day at foot of Tower-hill. ~ 

its summit I found a small tree that I remembered tren em 
on my first expedition to this part of the country. Almost half the 
way to To ill was wooded with myall and westernwood acacia, 
In the middle’ of that wooded country, we crossed a range, and 







the left of our course 
‘places with westernwood acacia. In a water-bole near camp, Mr. 
Bourne and I while bathing found mussela in abundance; but as 
our caterers, of whom’ Mr. Bourne was the chief, had shot two | 
turkeys, we did not gather any mussels. Distance, 164 miles. 

Mareh 29.—From last camp we reached Landshorough's Creek 
to-day. I expected to-day to have reached a station that Mr. 
Buchanan, when I left Brisbane, told me he intended forming on 
this creek. I told my neg to expect that we would here get fresh 
provisions, When we had travelled upwards of 10 miles from last 
camp, and in that distance only saw the appearance of a single 
horse-track, ] tame to the conclusion that Mr. Buchanan had taken 
no stock up the creek, and changed our course, so as to strike it 
rn on, we all felt confident we were on stocked 
country; but this impression was soon changed by Fisherman 
telling us that he believed the grass liad been erat by grass~ 
hoppers, ‘The country we crossed to-day is a rich soil, and is 
wooded along the watercourses with box, and at other places with a 
few bushes. Near the creek the land is flat, and badly grassed, 
but back from the creek the land is undulating and well-grassed, 
From our path we saw, on both sides of us, table ranges, which gave 
a charm to the landscape. Distance, 234 miles, | 

March 30,—This bemg Sunday, we rested. 

March 61—Camp 38, situated on the left side of Landshorough's 
Creek, about 2 miles north of a table-range on the opposite bank. We 
crossed. see cae istance above its junction with Lands- 
borough's Creek. It had been recently flooded ; and although the 
ford was a good one, Sticiseesac-waeetill shoal 3 feet ieee teins 












the junction of this creek the watercourse is called Landsborough’s 
River. (Lower down we ascertained it was called the Thomsor 


River.) On the left bank of Cornish Creck there are wooded 
ranges extendihg for several miles down the river. After leaving 
these rales, our path down the left bank of the river went over 
rich undulating ground, with good grass, and a few belts of box- 
trees. On the opposite side of the river there is a considerable 
extent of wooded country. An observation at 2 pot. this day gave 
lat. 227'27' 39” =. Distance, 16 miles. 

April 1.—When we had come down along the left bank of the 
river about $ miles, Jemmry and I left our party, and went back to 
the unwooded downs. These downs extend as far as the eye can 
reach to the eastward. Before we had gone far we found the 
recent tracks of an exploring party, and, mstead of rejoining our 
party, we followed the tracks to see where they led, which appeared 


*., 
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to be in the direction of some untimbered hills on the left bank of 
the Aramak Creek, After leaving the tracks we made for the 
river, and reached it at a point a short distance above an old camp 
of mine, where there is a tree marked 
L 

At the river we found we had overshot our Pee we had to 
follow the river up to find their encampment. Our path to-day 
went 15 miles over unwooded, undulating, rich ground, bearing 
abundance of grass; then 11} miles over a country with higher 
undulations, an good grass, with myall, westernwood acacia, and 
Port Curtis sandalwood, Distance made by Expedition not stated 
—probably a little over 8 miles, (Distance travelled by Jemmy 
and myself to-day, 264 miles.) | c 

April 2.—Travelled down the river till 6 in the evening, 
journeying later than usual to get out of the neighbourhood of 
some blacks that we passed about 7 miles back from here, Ata 
place about 14} miles back I halted with Jackey, and made an 
observation of the sun, lat, 22° 58' 29"; afterwards, when we had 
nearly overtaken the party, I observed the blacks were near them. 
We galloped towards them, to make them run away ; but instead 
of doing so, they remained, and received us in a pe etd manner, 
and offered us their spears and boomerangs, I Jet Jackey take a 
spear and two boomerangs; the spear we wanted for making ram- 
rods,- In return for their presents I gave them a tomahawk. 
These blacks are fine, tall, powerful fellows. When we overtook 
the party, Mr, Bourne informed me that the blacks had followed it 
forabout 3 miles, and that one of them, a powerfully built man, 
about six feet high, had been so very bold, that he (Mr, Bourne) 
had repeatedly fired over his head without causing him any alarm ; 
and that on one occasion, on looking round, he saw him apparenth 
in the act of throwing his boomerang at him. ‘These blacks told 


Jemmy, who understood their language, that they had seen nothing 


of any explorers with camels. When we were unsaddling, I was 
Ty to find that we had not got out of the neighbourhood of the 
some trees close at hand, Jemmy told them that I toed dp ae 
at them for following us, In reply, they said I was mistaken ; that 
they had not followed, a had never seen us before. Shortly 
afterwards Jemmy had a long conversation with them, during 
which they informed him they had seen a party of explorers to the 
seen but that they had never = any with jg or drays, 
Rich, undulati round, covered with good grass, and slightly 
wooded with ms ee and Bort Curtis san 
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westernwood acacia, 
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wood, extends from the pangs in many places to the left bank of 
the river, Distance, 23 miles. | | 

April 3.—Left Camp 41, situated on the left bank of the river, 
at a place between two isolated ranges. One of the ranges is on 
the left bank: I have named it Mackenzie Range. The other, on 
the opposite bank, I have named Herbert Range. The four blacks 
who left us yesterday evening paid us a visit as soon as it was 

ht this morning: they were very communicative, and informed 
us that the river flowed to the southward ; that it was joined about 
two days’ journey from this by a large river from the north-east ; that 
a long way down the river the country was sandy and destitute of 
reas ami that beyond the ranges im sight there were no hills 

Ve travelled seven hours to-day along the left bank of the river, 

and camped. The country we saw during the forenoon was of an 
undulating character, and the soil rich, with myall and westernwood 
acacia. ‘Phe grass was good, but from the absence of rain, not so 
fresh-looking as higher up the river. Our path in the afternoon 
lay near the river, over low ground, wooded with box, having an 
undergrowth of salt-bush and polyzonum. ‘To the saatiend Sinks 
was fine open undulating country. Somewhere above here I think 
itis probable that the river is joined by a larger stream from the 
westward, as it is now quite aitivta ble: and about 60 feet in 
width. Distance, 16 miles, 

April 4.— Distance, 18 miles. Nothing calling for remark. 
__ April 6.—Camp 43 is situated on the right bank of Stark Creck. 
We travelled to-day, in the first instance, slightly to the westward 
of south, with the view of reaching the river. in a few miles we 
crossed a large watercourse, to which I gave the name of Porteous 
Creek ; at present dry, but with extensive flood-marks, and heaps 
of mussel-shells on its banks. A few miles further in the same 
direction, we crossed a small watercourse, which apparently joi 











belts of myall the country risea in ations; the soil is 


rich, almost without trees; and from the appearance the grass 
it was evident there had been no rain for a long time. In the 
aiternoon we went north-westerly, and by that course reached the 
river; and after following it down for a short distance, we 
eicamped. Distance, 21 miles, 

4ipril 6—As this was Sunday we rested: weather cold. 

April 7. Bowen Downs.—Made sun's meridian altitude A. H 
118" 12" (I did not take notice of the index error); the latitude is 
by that obsery: tion taken about 8 aw. This morning the blacks 
told Jemmy of a well-watered road leading to a river to the south- 
ward. On that river they said the blacks had clothes, and it was 
from them they got their iron tomahawks, Not long after starting, 
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erossed what I have named Bourne Creek. Lost our way, and 
travelled all night, not reaching our camp till next forenoon, and 
meanwhile the sextant got out of order and became useless, 
April). The rest of party at Camp 44.—Jemmy and I left 
camp this morning in search of water on the route we wanted to 
go. We went along the plains, on the left bank of the river, in a 
8 and w. direction, for 8 miles. We expected to find in. that 
distance a well-watered river, which Jemmy understood the blacks 
to say formed the river a short distance below the camp, As we 
had not found it there we went west, and reached the river in about 
4} miles further. We then followed it down for about 2 miles in 
a southward direction, where we found the blacks we had seen up 
the river, Upon telling them we had not found water back from 
the river, and that we now wanted them to show us the road to 
the next river, and would give them a tomahawk and a shirt for 
doing so, they promised if we would bring our party down the 
river they would do so, We saw here two old gins and a little 
irl, whom we had not seen before. One of the cins was a dis- 
faured looking object: she had lost her nose and er lips. The 
little girl was about four years old; she had good features, and 
was fat and plump. To please the blacks, we let one of t e little 
boys ride a horse for a short distance. After asking them to 
remain in this neighbourhood we returned to camp. Distance, 
about 29 miles, re 
April 10.—As I imagined, Gr 's party had traced # 
Thomson River to its het I ESF i prbeancid this river was it, 
I determined, as we had used the most of our stores, to leave the 
river, if possible, and start for the settled districts. Tt was very 
vexatious to come to this resolution, as the river was Rowing aleom 
in the direction of Burke's starting point on Cooper Creek. We 
left Camp 44 at 9-50 a.m., and reached the place we had arrange 
to meet the blacks in about 14 miles, It took us, travelling 
steadily, exclusive of stoppages, five hours to reach it. The blacks 
were waiting for us, and conducted us about } a mile further down 
the river to a good place for our encampment. I gave a pound 
of flour to one of the black fellows. He is going to-morrow, on 
foot, to see if there is water in the water-holes on the road to 
lpril 11,—Two of the blacks started this morning along the 
line they intend taking us, if they can find water for the first stage. 
I spent a considerable time in repairing my sextant. 1 got it so 
near right that the index error was only four minutes, but after 
fastening it with 4 thread, I found the error was increased, 
evening the blacks returned, and* reported that the wa ; 
they had gone to see were empty. They told us of two practicable 
roads to the Barcoo River: one by Stark Creek from a place up 
2 
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the river, the other from a place down the river; the latter we 
determined to ts 

April 12.—We left Camp 45, two of the blacks accompanying 
us to show us the lower road to the Bareoo River. About a 
from camp we passed some blacks, whom our guides stopped with. 
Afterwards, the eldest of the black fellows eet the pate for 
some flour for himself and his companions, The country we bave 
seen since leaving 44 camp has undulating features, but no hills. 
ea oe rich, but vegetation dry from the want of rain. Distance, 

3 miles. pe 

April Secs 46 is situated near the eastern channel of the 
river. We are glad to find that one of our guides, who was named 
Wittin, had determined to accompany us. We followed down the 
left bank of the river to-day on RRR HS country, with rich soil, 
dry grass, and box-tree. Near the river, just above here, there 
are sandstone ridges, with westernwood .acacia and Port Curtis 
sandalwood, Wittin told Jemmy that: he. had seen, to the east- 
ward of here, about ten moons ago, a party of travellers, consisting 
of four white men and four black men, He got a shirt from them, 
but they did not give him any bread. Distance, 94 milea. 

April 14.—Camp 47 is situate on the left bank of the river. 
When we had proceeded a short distanec, we observed a range 
right ahead of us, -Wittin called it Trimpie Yawbah. Afterwards 
we observed other hills to the westward of Trimpie Camp, the 
highest of which I named Mount Pring, On the first unwooded 
plain we came upon after leaving camp, we saw in the distance 
objects which appeared to be cattle, but upon getting nearer to 
them.we found-them to be emeus.. The ground are crossed was 
more level than the land ‘higher up the river, and the grasses at 
Se eee 
racter ‘ try. Five miles s. 4 & t camp made the 
Jat. 24° 5' 7", . Distance, 14 miles. - : 

April 15.—Camp 48 is situated on the right side of a long hole 
of water on the eastern channel of the river, at a place bearing 
¥. 4 W. from Mount Pring. We steered for the eastern side of 
the Trimpie Kange. Early in tlie day we reached a creck, showing 
extensive food-marks, arid with heaps of mussel-shells on its banks, 
but very little water in its channel. I[ named it Dunemure Creek. 
Led by Wittin, we followed up the creek for about 7 miles, and 
éncamped. Several emeus seen to-day, but they were so wild that 
none of us succeeded in shooting them. The ground is of a level 
character on both sides of Dunsmure Creek; the soil rich, with 
good grass, but rather dry for want of rain. At the place where 
we struck Dunsmure Creek, I made the lat. asa 24° 16' 16”. 
Distance, 11 miles. 

April 16.—Camp 49 is situated at Dunsmure Creek, sso. from 
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ailistant range, named by me Mount Johnstone. Wittin left us 
to-day. When we had followed the creek up about 13 miles to 
near its source in Johnstone Range, we had to return about 4 miles 
to get water for our encampment, as there was none in the upper 
sy of the creek. We saw several emeus to-day, but, as usual, we 

id not manage to shoot any. The ground we saw from our path 
is rich, chiefly wooded with myall; the herbage good, but rather 
dry, from the want of rain. In the middle of the day, when we 
had gone back for a considerable distance on the north-east side of 
the creek, we got to the edge of rich unwooded downs, Distance, 
17 miles—(direct 94 miles), 

_prif 17. Party at Camp 50.—Jemmy and I left to go to the 
Barcoo River, When we had ridden 3 or 4 miles we got on the 
watershed of a creek on the Barcoo side of the range. About 7 
miles further on we reached the main branch of what [ have named 
Archer Creek. It had extensive flood-marks, and heaps of mussel 
shells on its banks, but the water-holes in its channels were empty. 
After following it 13 miles further, we reached its junction with the 

: River, I was glad to find that the channel of the river 
was full of water. Returned up Archer's Creek for about 4 miles 
to some fine ' grass, and camped. The country we saw to- 
day has in ee Be a rich soil, Le and salt-bush. Dis- 
tance, 234 miles. | 

April 19.—Camp 50 is situated on the left bank of Dunsmure 
Creek, at a place bearing x. by w. 4 w. from Johnstone's Range. 
While the main party started direct for Cooper's River, Fisherman 
and I went to Johnstone's Range, which we reached in about 4 miles. 
We ascended its cliff-topped summit, and observed from it a long 
range of hills, from which we bore 04° from one-end, and 141) 
from another part. ‘The part of the range we were on prevented 
me from seeing the other end of Johnstone's Range. The latitude 
of observation made here is 24° 34's, ‘To reach the river where 
Mr. Bourne had moved the encampment, a short distance above the 
junetion of Archer's Creek with the Barcoo River, we had to has 
ten the last 7 miles to get to it before dark. By coming on a 
different course from our yesterday's one, the road was not so 
and the country was so thickly wooded at places with westernwood 
acacia, that riding fast was too dangerous to be agreeable. 22 miles. 
(Direct distance made by party not stated.) 

April 20 Maeve Bates River, Camp 51,.—To-day we rested 
ourselves and the horses in latitude 24° 37° 43”. 

April 21.—Camp 51 is situated on the left bank of the Bareoo, 
bearing K, $s. from a small hill about 2 miles distant. We fol- 
lowed the river up on its western bank, and encamped at 5°10 p.m. 
We came first in a 8.N.E. direction, and afterwards for a few miles 
in @ more easterly one. Our path along the first part was between 
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ridges thickly wooded with westernwood acacia, and low flat country 
intersected by boggy branches of the river. On the flats, where 
the old grass had been burned, good grass had grown up. ‘There 
was also good grass on the ground which had been flooded near the 
channels of the river. About 4 miles x.x, from last camp I made 
the latitude 24° 34’. Distance 15} miles. 

April 22.—Left Camp 52, and followed up the river on its 
western side. The country we saw was like that seen yesterday, 
t being scrubby at a few places. In the middle of the 
ca emmy and I waited behind the main party, and as we were 
riding to overtake the main party we "sai nets for catching 
emeu, and nets for catching fish, We then passed an elderly gin 
and a little boy watching earnestly our main party, and imme- 
diately afterwards we came upon about a dozen blacks, Mr. 
Bourne inform "me that they bad followed him for several miles, 
and had persisted in approachi ing nearer than was desirable. 
Jemmy had a lon ponies ion Wi 


districts, which he learned some of them had visited. They said 
they did not remember any explorers who had larger animals than 
horses, and, — to say, none who had drays. We presented 
them with glass bottles, an empty powder-flask, and some hair 
from the horses’ tails. Jemmy told them we wanted to encamp, 
and that we did not wish to be too near them. ‘They continued to 
follow us, and on Jemmy asking them why they did so, they 
replied they wanted a light. We gave them one, ani they left; 
but after we had camped we found they had encamped very near 
April 23.— During the seeond watch last night, our lives 
eave up, and probably wosld have: overpowered us if they an 
found all asleep ; bat deboriy, the native trooper, who oe 
is watch well, awoke us, and all of our party except one discharges 
their guns in the direction from where we heard the blacks, I 
reserved my charge to shoot at them when I caught sight of them, 
which I did not succeed in doing until after daylight. We set off 
two sky-rockets, but they did not go up well, because they were 
wuised, or because the sticks we att, to them were unsuitable, 
When the first rocket exploded, it made the blacks laugh ; at the 
explosion of the second we did not hear them do so, as they had 
ES eieece to some distance. After the conduct of the blacks 
: aoe ee as | . a ieee ory's party in a similar 
way in the same neighbourhood, I fully inte to shoot 
if we had a chance; but this moroing, eshte three ish age) 
to within 100 yards of us while we were eating our breakiast, I did 
net fire at them until Jemmy had warned them of our hostile feel- 
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ing towards them, and until they, instead of attending to the warn- 
ing they had received to be off, got most of their companions, who 
were heavily loaded with clubs and throwing-sticks, to approach 
within about the same distance of our position. I then gave the 
word and we fired at them. The discharge wounded one and 
made the rest retire. Some of us followed them up as far as the 
horses, and agen fret and shot the one who had pose 
yooreuelys Afterwards Jackey slightly wounded another, when 
and he went for the horses. Perhaps these blacks, as they 
said they had visited the settled country, may have had a part in 
the massacre of the Wills family. We followed the river up to- 
day for about 18 miles, About 16 miles of the distance was along 
the western bank. On that side the country is inferior, and the 
place is thickly wooded with westernwood acacia. Near sunset we 
crossed several channels of the river. There was a change in the 
= eat of the country when a9 it the northern pay the 
ridges were sandy, caused, I jud by the junction of the Alice 
River, which I was afraid of Ssllcwine a m mistake for the 
0 River. We were not certainly, according to the chart, so 
far to the northward as it; but Mi, Gonaery discovered, when he 
went through the country, that the north bend was laid down on 
the chart too much to the northward. From where we crossed the 
—— reached one with water in it and encamped. Total, 18} 
miles. 

April 24.—We left Camp 54 this morning 9°25, and travelled 
up the river, and encamped on the bank of a small creek. The 
country we have seen from the path we have traversed, since 
leaving what I thought was the Alice River, is very good, with the 
exception of afew patches of land too thickly wooded with western- 
wood acacia. The land generally is thinly wooded with myall, 
and well grassed with the best grasses, Distance, 17 miles. 

April 25.—We left Camp 55 this morning, and in the afternoon 
reached a creek, which | thought perbaps was a channel of the 
Barcoo River, and encamped on the left bank of the creek, To 
the southward of our path we observed a long range of hills, one of 
which was remarkable for its tabled summit, ‘The country we saw 
was more undulated than that we saw yesterday, but otherwise of 
a similar deseription, Distance, 20 miles. | 

April 36 —On quitting Camp 56 we left the small creek on 
which we had encamped, and reached another creek with bere and 
there water in its channel. We followed this up nearly to its 
source in the fine range of hills mentioned in yesterday's journal. 
Having left the creek, we came nearly east to the left bank of a 
watercourse with plenty of water in it,and encamped. The country 
we saw to-day was very rich, with undulating features, and the 
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best grasses; the timber upon it consisting of myall, westernwood 
acacia, brigalow, whitewood, and box. The brigalows are few and 
far between. The box grows along the watercourses, ance 
April 27. Camp 57,—This being Sunday, we rested ourselves 
and our oie eee 24° 43", eens , 
April 28.—The greater of the forenoon was spent in 
Pollectitng the lesen 2 We ER Camp 57 at 12-35 pa. When 
we had | up the western bank of the creek (the side on 
which we had eucamped) for about } of a mile, we crossed it, and 
left it, as it became evident that its sources were in the hills to the 
right of the course we wanted to pursue. After proceeding in an 
easterly course from the creck, over low undulating ridges, we saw 
two emeus, which remained in our vicinity for some time, but not 
sufficiently near to induce any of us to try and shoot them, Half- 
a-mile from this brought us in a south-east direction to a well- 
watered creek, which we followed up for some distance, but, as it 
bok Us Im a south-west direction, we returned and followed it 
down. This took us in a north-east direction. When we had 
come down the creck about 3 miles, reckoning from the place we 
first struck it, we encamped. The ground near here is flat and 
intersected by watercourses, so much so, that it is like a kind of 
country that is often found in flat country near a river. The land 
we saw to-day is rich and well-grassed, seemingly as good sheep 
country as any I have seen. Near last camp 1 made the lat. 
24° 44’. Distance 104 miles. | 
Apri 29.—When we had come a few miles from Camp 58, the 
grey mare on which I rode suddenly became unwell, and lying 
Hotei in 4 few minutes died, though in goul condition. When we 
had come easterly about 91 miles, we reached the best-watered 
and the largest-looking watercourse we have seen for some time, 
grees with the latitude I got by the observations on Sunday an 
Monday. After reaching t is watercourse, we followed it up. In 
coming to it, we passed through several narrow belts of land 
thickly wooded with westernwood acacia. The country we saw 
hetween these belts was like the fine country described in yester- 
day's journal, with the additional charm of having trees of another 
variety of myall. The drooping acacia grows on it, I love these 
trees; their foliage is so beautiful, and the wood when cut has a 
fine aromatic amell. The grain of the wood is nearly as hard as 
ebony ; besides, it is characteristic of the best puitsral! country, as 
it only grows on eee country, while its leaves are useful” and 
good for stock, which are fond of eating them. Distance, 14% 


miles, 
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April 30,—No entry in journal, 

May 1.—We left 50 Camp yesterday morning, and came in an 
ensterly direction to a creek with a northerly course, We intended 
striking the creek afterwards, and unfortunately did not water the 
horses, but we got too far from it, and neither found it nor water, 
although we travelled til 9 rw. We halted then, thinking the 
horses would probably find water, which we thought was not far 
distant from us, having heard ee before we encamped the 
quacking of ducks. Our path to-lay lay over rich undulating 
country, from which a number of hills were visible. In the morn- 
ing we fortunately found we were within a few hundred yards of a 


hole of water. I sent Jemmy with one of the freshest of the horses © 


to see how the country was watered to the e.s.e, On his return, 
he reported having found water and old dray-marks about 6} miles 
easterly from our last camp. Latitude is by that observation 
25° 3’. Distance 25 miles. 

May 2.—We leit Camp 60 at 10-20 this morning, and for 4 
miles followed the creek up from our last camp, which took us 
more easterly than southerly. After leaving the creck, we crossed 
a low serubby sandstone range, and got to the head of a waters 
course, in which we found water, on following it down a short dis- 
tance. The country we saw to-day was very scrubby, with the 
exception of some thinly-wooded patches near the ereek we left. 
The serub consisted of mulgah with a few other trees. Amongst 
these I observed bidadlanved tratierk and broadleaved box, blood- 
wood, curryjong, and bottle-trees. The broadleaved box-trees we 
had not seen previously on thisexpedition. The ironbark-trees are 
seldom or never found far to the southward of the main range, 
The soil consisted chiefly at eeveral places of stiff clay, which 
retains an impression a long time when softened by rain. Near 
where Jemmy had found the water and the dray-track, | made the 


latitude 25° 7’. Distance, 123 miles. , 


May 3.—Camp 61 is situated on the western hank, at the head 
of a watercourse, which perhaps flows into the Warrego River. In 
following the river down, which was our route all day, after eross- 
ing a short distance below camp, along its eastern bank, we crossed 
about half-way a creek from the eastward. Nearly all the way to- 
day we observed deep horse-tracks, and about 4} miles She 
camp we observed a tree marked FM (conjoined) with cross 
underneath. The channel of the river was of a sandstone forma- 
tion at some places, and had fine holes of water. Our path to-day 
eame over at least 6 miles of unavailable barren serubby ridges. 
The remainder of the way was chiefly over well-grassed land, con- 
fined on the eastern side for the greater part by sandstone ridges, 
thickly wooded with mulgah. Distance, 23 miles. . 
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May 4.—<As this was Sunday; we rested ourselves and the horses, 
I made the latitude 25° 86° 51°, 
_ May 5.—Camp 62 is situated on the right bank of the river, 
In the forenoon we prroteeriers due south, In the afternoon, we had 
to travel considerably to the westward of south, to keep near the 
river, and camped on the western side of a shallow water-hole inan 
eastern channel of the river. Near the river the flats were good. 
(On them the grass was excellent, with a good deal of cotton-bush 
and salt-bush amongst it. The back-country was sandy, having 
kangaroo-grass upon it, and wooded with broadleaved-box, broad- 
leaved-ironbark, bloodwood, and mulgah, The river was. well 
wat till we came within a few miles of the camp, where it 
divided into a number of shallow chaunela, About 74 miles 
south of last camp I made the latitude 25° 41°, Distance, 20) miles. 
, May 6.—We left the river, and after we had journeyed all day 
in a general direction slightly southward of east, we found water 
and encamped. After pani pic river flats, the country was 
poor, ‘The soil was of a reddish colour, and, although sandy, was 
very hard. It was wooded with broadleaved-box and mulgab- 
scrub, In the first part of the way in many places it was well 
covered with kangaroo-grass, but in the last part of the journey it 
was too scrubby to be well grassed. When we had gone about 
a4 miles, we crossed a low sandstone range; until we reached it 
we neither caw water por the slightest sign of a watercourse. In 
this day's journey we saw more kangaroo and wallaby than on any 
previous occasion, but were so eager to get water-that we did not 
try to shoot them, Distance, 25 miles. 
_ May 7—Camp 64 is situate on the eastern bank of a small 
ereck, which has a south-west course. When we had come in an 





Bore Since. abens ? miles, we saw a range il L of 2 
and about 2 miles further on we crossed a creek, with extensive 
flood-marks, and a south-west course. About & miles farther we 
crossed a small creek, and encamped. Our path for the first par 
of the way was over poe land, thickly wooded with scrubby trees ; 
the latter part over land generally good, with good grasses. The 
land near the creek was particularly good, and thinly wooded with 
box, Having found four emeu eggs to-day, Mr. Bourne and I 
mide an excellent dinner of one of them boiled. We thought it 
had as delicate a flavour as a hen's egg; the rest of our party 
made emeu-egg pancakes, and, although they had no salt or sugar, 
they relished them exceedingly, Distance, 14} miles. 

_ May 8.—In the firet part of to-day’s march, which was particu- 
larly scrubby, we crossed a high sandstone range, Further on we 
crossed a large creek and encamped. ‘The land we crossed was 
very goo, the soil a loose sand with a luxuriant growth of good 
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hroadleaved iron-bark, Moreton Bay ash, bloodwood, and 
eypress-pine. Distance, 12 miles. a) 

May 9.—Travelled down the eastern bank of the river all day, 
which took us nearly two points to the westward of south, Alon, 
our path, near the bank of the river, the land was sandy, wooded 
with broadleaved-box, broadleaved-ironbark, Moreton Bay ash, 
bloodwood, and Sperepins At a place about 63 miles this side 
of Camp 66 I made the latitude 26° 13' 10". At a place we 
miles above Camp 67 we observed trees marked “1861, J.A.CH. 
U.C.H.B, A.K.C." Distance, 21 miles. 

May 10-11.—(No entries.) 
May 12.—Camp 67 is situated on the left bank of the river. 
Last night we had severe frost, which produced ice in our tin 
vessela. When we had gone 114 miles we crossed a sandy creek, 
and followed it down in a w.s.w. direction for a short distance. 
Finding no water in the creck we left it, and continued on our old 
course. Near sunset, when we had gone about 9 miles without 
finding another watercourse, we went in a more easterly direction. 
We continued going on after dark, until nearly 2 o'clock on Sun- 
day morning. After waiting for Jackey and Jemmy, who had 
stayed behind yesterday, we started at 11-12 without them. We 
travelled all day without finding water; but after dark we found a 
small watercourse, which we followed down for about four hours, 
still without finding water. Here we sition tp: In the course of 
the day Jackey and Jemmy overtook us, ‘Their excuse for being 
behind was their having turned back to look for a pistol Jackey 
had lost, Jemmy, I was sorry to find, was severely burnt from Ins 
clothes having caught fire while he was asleep on the previous 

ight. I determined to return to water from , a8 the horses 
had been two days without any. After travelling almost inces- 
santly for upwards of seventy-two hours we reached cuap 68 this 
morning at 9. Although there was plenty of water in the creek 
here, there was more lower down, at the place we crossed on our 
outward route, when we were 114 miles 5.8.2. from Camp 67. 
without water, and, as they had been seventy-two hours. without 
water when they reached here, they certainly looked d moet pitiable 
objects. Whilst searching for water the weather was most favour- 
able, although sometimes freezingly cold when travelling at night ; 
so much so that, to keep ourselves from getting benumbed, Mr. 
Bourne and I often walked. Being able only to take a small 
guns of water with us, Jemmy, who was suffering very much 
rom his back, injured by the burning, felt often very thirsty, but, 
poor fellow, we could only spare him a small quantity. The 


“Boi grass. The trees were of the following kinds: brondleaved- 
My 
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_ country we saw on this journey was eo bad that I did not wonder 
at its not being stocked, sidk daly a few tracks of catile are to be 
found on it, ‘The land very level, with poor sandy coil. Where 
it is not thickly wooded with thick mulgah-serub, which chiefly pre- 
vails, it is grassed with triodia, and wooded with rather broad- 
leaved-ironbark, broadleaved-box, and apple-trees. The apple trees 
we had not previously seen on this expedition. Length of outward 
route, 61 miles, - Heturning, 16 miles. Distance (direct) for the 
three days, 45 miles. 

May 13.—Started at 7 this morning, x.x.w. 4 6. for 5 miles to 
Camp 69. Imade the latitude 26° 33'. Length of return route, 
45 miles. 

May 14.—We intended proceeding down the creek to-day, but 
when we had got the horses ready to start, we found that Jemmy 
was sufferme so much pain from the sore on his side and back, 
that he could not proceed. When we were endeavouring to per- 
suade him to try and go on, he asked us to go ourselves and leave 
sterday evening [ dressed his sores with poma- 
tum, and put a ee round his body, As he sw Lh the 
bandage caused him additional pain, we took it off and dusted his 
sores with flour, 

May 14.—Camp 68 is situated on the west bank of the ercek 
which we followed down to where we encamped. ‘This track took us 
il a serpentine course, and (generally) a north-westerly direction. 
When we had travelled 124 miles or thereabout, we crossed our 
return track. In the first half of to-day's journey, to avoid losing 
the creek, we had to keep very near to it, because of the sandstone 
oe along its banks preventing us seeing the course of the creck, 
had we kept back from it for the purpose of cutting off the angles. 
‘The latter half was without water, but as we did not know that we 
kept near the creek, in the hope na nag water for our encam 
ment. The country we saw, es scially on the upper part of the 
wrt Yi poor a yi ery ioe joa Near the creek we observed 
clumps of mimosa, the kind that is commonly called gri | 
T na ait 20 miles. ! Br oe 

May 16.—When the horses were eaddled and packed, the main 
sth proceeded down the creek, and Fisherman and I stayed 

ehind to mark trees at our encampment on the west bank of the 
ereek. Afterwards we proceeded down the creck, and, in trying 
to cut off the angles, we passed the junction of the creek with the 
Warrego River, and got up the river 3 miles before we discovered 
our mistake. After watering our thirsty horses, we followed down 
the eastern bank of the river for 164 miles to where Mr. Bourne 
had encamped, and was glad to find he had shot a large turkey. 
The river haa fine reaches of water, but the banks are too thick y 
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wooded with mulgah-serub to be of much value for pastoral pur- 
poses. We observed blacks’ on the opposite banks of the river to 
us, One of them was up a hollow tree cutting out a honeycomb 
or an © - Fisherman had a conversation with him, but as 
ne said the black fellow did not know where there were any sta- 
tions, I do not think he understood him. There were barking curs 
with them, which made us suppose we were probably not far from 
stations. Distance, 21} miles. [Distance made by expedition not 
precisely stated.) 3 id on 

May 17.—We followed the river down all day till it becam 
dark, in the hope of reaching a station. We were disappointed in 
our expectations, and did not see any tracks of cattle. Along our 
path on the east side of the river, about } of a mile below camp, we 
observed a tree marked A. After passing between a hill and the 
river, about G41 miles below camp we crossed extensive flats and a 
low sandhill. ‘The country was thinly wooded in some places, and 
scrubby at others. The land, although not very rich, had the best 
grasses, and cotton, and salt-bush upon it; the sandhill was wooded 
with cypress, pine, and other trees, Distance, 24 miles. 

May 18, Camp 71, River Warrego,—l would have gone on to- 
day if Mr. Bourne and Jackey had been with us, as we have only 
a few days’ rations. Very anxious towards afternoon about Mr. 
Bourne and Jackey. Meridian of the sun, A.H., 86° 29", lat. 27° 5. 

May 19. Camp 7] apctaeey wrt the horses were not all mus- 
tered until 3°20 p.w., as, shortly before they were so, Mr. Bourne 
and Jackey arrived. If we had found. the horses as early as usual 
we would have been looking up the river for Mr. Bourne and 
Jackey, where we should not have found them. They had lost 
our tracks and followed down the river, We were exceedingly 
glad to see them, and to find that they had neon a large rtion 
of an emeu with them, which they killed yesterday. Mr. Soca 
observed, in the course he had pursued, a tree marked E. O. on one 
side, and on the other side E. W. C. over C. During the morning 
I washed on the edge of the river near a deep water-hole, in some 
clay and pebbles, in search of gold, but did not find any. Came 
down on the eastern side of the river and encamped, in latitude 
27° 8. Distance, 64 miles, 

May 20, 1862.—We left 72 Camp this morning, 920, and 
moved down the river after sunset, In that time we travelled 
about 21 miles. We hoped to have reached a station to-day, and 
would have gone further if we had not been delayed by getting on 
to a cattle-run, when, as soon as our packhorses saw the cattle 
moving, they took fright and galloped off. We were very glad to 
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get to this cattle-run, as we had used all our flour, excepting what 
would do us for two days; and if it had not been for the emeu 
Jackey shot, our food would have been entirely exhausted ; we 
had half doomed one of our horses to the butcher's knife. Distance, 
21 miles. 

May 21.—This morning we followed down the river for about 
~ 2} miles in a & and by & direction, and reached the station 
occupied by Mr. Williams, where we received a most hospitable 
reception, and learned the unfortunate fate of Burke and Wills. 
Here [ took sights, and made the latitude 27° 38". 





APPENDIX. | 


(A.) 
From Journals of Messns. Laxpssonovan axp Bourse, 


Ezeeccaria.—A good-sized bush or small tree, occupying the low dep . 
above the saline alluvial ground, on the Gulf of Carpentaria, Jt ts atk 
flowing, but poisonous. 

Fipoads Posalanvnathe 

weed.— ‘ortulaca, or the native purslane, a creeping annual, of a reddish- 
green colour, 1), 00, Sabelbank vegies ile, a ; 

Triodia, sometimes Stat eat or porcupine-grass, is a true desert 
Sete ance abl it is so armed with short prickles that 
ordiey arevarvisg. stotik Sead Acids dt, anilent aehaes 46 {a voce sexsi 

SUE 0 trie nics; incdaemial keke elie ts ie 

‘Westernwood Acncin.—Same as Gidya, 

| -—An annual saleolaceous plant, ie Goby kaon amt 
ball, several feet high,on rich soil, It withers in the dry senson, is casi 
seyyes — as I nee a its name, 
‘otton Fine,— aarie q pacer of which the wnori 
milky pod is eaten by the yapeet ans aa Lake T vi 

Polygonum € scape emir os bi shrubby bi bush, which always indi 
cates that the ground where it weil eee ionally flooded. It is 
Pimuel mae one from the ar 

-seabaerbay scheia), —Th ing frequen mentioned by Stunrt ; its 
Sideseatrae bot boo ier 
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[The following extracts from the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Vic- 
toria at its meeting of the 18th of August, 1862, convey in a condensed form 
Mr. Landsborough's conclusions as to the resulta of his journey.—Ep, | 

"It is satisfactory to me to state that the‘ coun country I saw near the Gulf of 





Carpentaria | consider intranet well adapted for sheep-runs, and that 
Tam of opinion that the most valuab country is the Plains of Promise, and 
second to them the on the Gregory River. 

“OF the I have seen on the Inst expodition, which had not been 


previously explored, | consider the most valuable, on which I am sure sheep 
will thrive, pah the ald on: the west bank of the Leichhardt a nb 
on the Flinders River, Of the Leichhardt River country, | can but speak of a 
small portion, as I only followed it u for about 8 miles from where the 
tide came to a fine basaltic ford, where the water was fresh, Of the Flinders 
River country, the beat [ saw on the lower part of the river is situated between 
18° 3 lat., and 19° ay int. ; and of the upper part of the river, the best is the 
last 100 miles I saw." Mr. Landsborough further gives it as bis opinion, that 
whereas it had been supposed hitherto that the Albert Kiver was not a good 
place for landing horses, the Firefly, a vessel of 200 tona, went 20 miles up that 
river, and the horses were landed without difficulty, in fact they walked ashore, 
He was delighted to find sv fine a country. He hac had twonty frend: ig le ha ence 
of Australia, and he had never seen better country for stock 
the chores of the Gulf of Carpentarin, His mission waa to search for Burke 
and his companions, but be could not shut his eves to the fact that there was 
@ fine country before them Hewtthesr pointe Boe Betis Tce Pio 
‘the exertions of Burke and his com a to the 
world, The pastoral interest wae a interest + an Xt ; and he 
held it to be m great pity that the stock of the Sounkey should be boiled down 
for tallow when Australia is the finest yn bs <4 wend for tal Mount Start Sook: 
In his first expedition he proceeded in the direction 
Lge aerin eh MP rerer whathic Werke bat ee 
Mh atasniodae fa tone about 210 miles, the first 1 or dak be Billo 
up a running stream, but after leaving its source he indi aids tira Sroka thie 
of water, His first impression regarding the stream referred to was 
that it was created by rain, but os it was evident that no min had fallen for 
months, he concluded that this idea was incorrect. He afterwards discovered 
that ic owed its souree to springs of a kind which he had never before met 
with, the stream from which, near its source in the valley of the G Deck to the 
was sufficiently Rorertut to turn a large mill-wheel, On his route 
he found that this stream, at a point distant from Carpentaria about 
80 miles, divided into two branches, one of which flowed into the ‘Nicholson 
River, and the other into the Albert. As an evidence of the superior: 
of the country which he passed on his expedition to the south-west, he 





horse stand work so well as thoe bores did at Carpentaria. 


(atic emanate the Flinders River for about 280 miles through o magnifi- 
san 20 Let gripe red tho os 
fess than a further wih fame the Thomson, one of the 


“He thought the Flinders River was. about 600 miles long. The most 
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elevated land on the Flinders | to be a ees 1 te pegeeyard hi 
climate of Carpentaria he helheved to be ¥ ry, excepting mont 
ar idree, February, March, and April. The bed of the Flinders, where ne 
left it, was 120 yards wide, with a shallow stream flowing along ite surface, 
came through the conntry at a very favournble season of the year. 
Thunderstorms and rainy weather might be py until the end of April, 


and sometimes « , , or River the country 
was of a lusaltic character, aud on the Flinders there was al : 

and*iron-bark country. He saw about 50 miles of the latter description of 
ooantry, and believed from his previous knowledge that it extended to be 

The range dividing the Flinders from the Cooper River heel (Dee 

emaiad to be from 1000 to 1500 feet high, while that which he on 
his expedition to the south-west, though about the same height, was of quite a 
different character, being composed of a basalt different from any he bad seen 
before, ‘The slopes of the tableland were greseed with spinifex, which is 
almost worthless. All basaltic couutry he had seen previously in other ports 













of Australia was excecli grassed. 

“ He had no doubt that a eh rivers on ewe sai Barkly's St hnapes 
Were su 7 rings, Barkly's Table- the em from 
enuithe genie “Tete hnd never been to the west of 


lenving the watersherd of the Hate Suet to dha a the 
Thormach, On returning to the Albert from hia expedi to the south-west 
he came to a river, siich he named the O'Shanassy, which has long and deep 
reaches of water. In the water-holes on the southern side of Barkly’s Table- 
land, which he followed down for 70 miles, he found plenty of fish, and lis 
impression was that theee fish came wp from rivers farther to the south-west. 
It was the dry senson when he was there, but he could see traces of water 
where it had nang for acveral miles across the country in the wet season. He 
had no doubt that if he had been able to go farther down he should have got to 
a large river. 

(Or. Muecoxe here observed that this seemed to angur well for any expe- 
ditions that gage be undertaken from the south of the Gulf of Chnanatie to 
the south-west. He begaed to ask whether, in following down the tributaries 

dsborvigh mot with any traces of Dr. Leichhardt? It 
would appear, dsees the informat oo supplied by Mr. Walker, that iAap racers 
touk the tributaries of the Thoenson in onder to be able to skirt the desert of 













' Co ook, Walker's. che, and believed it was impossible for 
Borke and Wills to have gone within sight of the sea, because salt-water crecks 
spread all over the for 10 miles from the sea.” 


(a) 





Se) sy hishs cash: piubiats C.sbsnv Gack et hee rues To ie 
and Carpentaria country from some districts, it may be useful to remind sich 
reales ia sia Queensland experience, that the thick scruba, rugerd 


ranges, and the long impassable grass of that conniry, which offer soch 
obstacles to the traveller with 3 sheep, are nowhere to be found on the western 
side of the Dividing Range, Our track goes through country which, on the 
whole, may be said to be open and thinfy grassed, and partakes in its general 
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characteristics rather of the features of the interior than of the coast, J 
squatter will, of ieee eet use, it is im 
diatrion pose ay ery pamemed with stock will cos In the et 
pelea ood Darling an arrego rivors, where feed and 
offen scarce ; baad either actrees cn these ads wil 
quite at an end. Excepting in the matter of Loans S rivers, he will 
met with no obstacles to wheeled vehicles, an 1 be able to feed before 
him flocks of 2000 eb without an iitieuky 
 Oneter 1, Aantal easly’ on weers Island, Saw tree with * Fnvesti- 
gutor, 1802," cut ou it, besides other names, The Jnvestigator’s crew sunk a 
Grell 12 feet “ceovsicead eg , with one or two others, has fallen in. 


Ags ane 


Bay at 8 at, and made the entrance of the = 
Channel « pas ory mich on nearing the river, soundings bein ng 
fom 8 68 fatbomns Orie bhigtinel ‘often etry gaara sige bon 


posed 
hard sand, the mouth at the entrance bein 350 yards wide, or thereabouts, 
After entering, ree eee O fathome, The banks are low, 
but not perfectly covered by the tide, with numerous small erecks leading to 
or from the river. A little mangrove is visible, but it is not the principal 
timber of the river-banks. We entered about § a.w., wind fair, a fine summer 
morming, the first vessel that ever sailed up the Albert, ‘The Albert, aa far as 
we have gone, 5 miles, ia the finest river, with the deepest water yet known in 
Australia, At 4 P.1., on shore once more, having struck a shoal, though with 
6 futhoms of water alongside. ‘The rise and fall of the tide here is as much os 
17 feat; a large vessel may enter, and will find water enongh when in, Tide 
flows § hours, and ebbe 15. 

- Sine gs Re ete ee, eae the a iaervedien ti Tha 
Nicholson River is about 5 miles to the westward, intervening country 
havi the appearance of being Hooded at times, 

19.—Mr,. Moore arrived this evening, bringing news of Captain 
Wine having discovered a be 3 river to the eastward of the Albert, and 
about 2 miles from the mouth é latter. They went about 2 miles up this 
river, apd found it deeper and wider than the Albert, though not fresh; we 
pe La it to be the Leichhardt. I omitted to any that on the 16th we came on 
a large vein of freestone.” 


[The following mode of equipping or managing packhorses is both interesting 
and instructive. ] 

“ Saturday, November 16,—Every one busy in ng for the — start, 
The pack me other saddles sib ie? in a sie ch ee ground, load 
lying alongside its saddle, both marked with the same number, to aaa con 
fusion, and to ensure the same being alwa, i Ren erik To ensure —— 
ratinrpite each hore with his load aud be numbered or 





| sewed in several calico corp mae eighteen or twenty 
re | of wei ae tae 
where it is pretty free from the of treakage. Medicine, le Ice 
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ks horse-shoes, and nails, &c., ee Se ee in bags of this 

doseription, (ang two horse-hide wiiter-bags, eich holding five gallons. 

Roun alae sPacrrnatan i fart ede which is never taken off, to which his 

hobbles are buckled, immediately they are removed from his feet, and a halter 
on each of the horses” heads ‘abe his gear complete." 





“The range of the Thermometer at the Depét in the Albert River has been 


Oct27.—Noon .. «- 88 degrees ) Nov. ai oaors ag Ne degrees 
25, -_o ne BS va an a iS ru 
29,—4 a.m. ne 2s 7? Td ay. —_— me ne . nm 
29,—9 ct Boe rT lies peck 
$0 Neoa a6 a+ 60 te 25.— ri ae ae in) Fi) 

" al.— iin om =m a2 Pa i— 4 oe nn 1 af 

Nov.i—ipm . . Ny ere 

2.— Tt ++ Bs a1 Fe 23.— a i gt a 
3.— wi = +s 91 a B.— a ne so. f0 re 
= i— rhs on om #0 ™ 20.— cal cy a 1 cr) 

i— on -_ +8 ed ny Dee. eb tt 2 : o2 ” 

{ 5.—Noon | a 92 a fi ne a4 03 rad 

6— " ~~ om #0 ni a Ba ak = #1 i] 
i a or an 90 te — “ is 4 er 
a.— i er oe 90 5,— fc] as OS bh 
2 er ar ae . io 
1h— a - « O&O Fe LO — “is " 0 nm 
1 i.— ri TT eh a / 1 L— i C po we 
1— rr ol at i2.— rk a ot Td 
20.— vk 4 EF 


© December 4A ay fall of rain, accompanied by much thunder and 
lighting all grass, &e., springs up rapidly. Night, cool; thermometer 


WB Wiliga Wo cali Reng 18 Oclebae: thongh water lay on the ground, the grass 
was dry and parched. Tle gross ia now very green and long. It is a fine 
country Pai here, and well suited to horses, sheep, and cattle, There are 
facilities for fencing ; water-carringe is ot hand, and the Indian market 
contin. 


The weather appears to be sng ape a a led Soe and what G BAYS 
ers the seasons appears viz: the wet srasin— ner, 
January, aod RT» eine ot cool Sea aseibd aaa to July; cs or hot 
‘season—from August to November, ‘There are no liot winds, and at no time 
doca the thermometer risa higher than in Victoria or New Sonth Wales, 

“ Sunday, January 5.—There ig an evident change in the weather during 
the last fortnight; it is decidedly cooler, and the mosquitoes are not so ntinie- 
rous. The prevailing cool wind ia from the north,” 





Mr. Bovnxe’s + Chiaclaatoné 
“The failure of our party in tracking out the course of the unfortunate 

Burke and his comrades, a3 well as Walker and his par Se aceon agg 
the same errand, arose from, tha simpli Hak ox wraiets & fora of this 
expedition and many others aeem not to bo aware, that bo under rey 
circumstances, become almost immediately obliterated, as Burke's proved to be 
for long distances tozether. One fact, however, of some importance, we, with 
M‘Kiolay and Stuart's parties, have assisted to pat in its true light, whieh is 
the perfect sufficiency of horses for the purpose of exploring in A 
There is, indeed, uo question that they are immeasurably superior in the. bush 
to bullocks, as they will be found, in inexperienced hands, even to camels, 
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“One of the circumstances which struck me very forcibly on oat fein, end 
ja in itself aiversacicable commentary on the nature of the country whi 
Lavaca leo age eed dee pa yt 
cortainly the most numerons, of very rare 
oocitrence. One of therein this is at te ta natives aro not numérons, 





rei, ed long to anstain life on their very i 
food. The long drough reload that part of the country 
crlich lies between the Barooo ana the Da | inden be vexy Srying. {9 





these people, Bae cots eave ico aonkis ait ) rein mos eu 
as 0 thousand circumstances show, and will often make travelling most t 
| gh this as far at least as stock is concerned, In fact I 
whilst ‘writing this, by an excellent bushman, who has just returned 

fits: the cpa pies ok iad poke that even now this country is pro- 
bably quite im a horseman, and certainly so to persons travel- 
redness Iso te bad ciate tak Soret oa en 

venturous pioneers aa think of trans q to 
fertile banks of the Flinders, 

“ At the same time I cannot speak too highly of the magnificent country in 
the neighbourhood of the Gulf of wed pee embracing as it does the. bound- 
less“ Plains of Promise ;" nor do | think the statements of all pera 
explorers at all overrated in pronouncing it as an unrivalled sheep-country 
An opinion too generally prevails with regard to the deterioration of wool 
all tropical climates, without making any allowance for pee elevation, po 
but in this part of the Australian continent at no period did the thermometer 
er cg 105° during the hottest months; the nights are always cool, 

tain Stokes ls, wh the sun is counteracted by the prevailing trade-winda, Or 
eee eae expiring shin coon aya ees ck, mentions 

hike thermometer as edge pote low, ao thatthe these well on as 
it quite sufficient to away Ww mpreasiona. It is not, 
inde, out of place to remark that stockowners who have been accustomed to 
the settled districts only should, before starting on a trip of this sort, secure 
the services of some one as » lexder who ia used to travelling in in thease 





hele 


My 





(1).) 


As it is desirable that all the routes from the Darling towards the Barcoo 
River should be known, the following letter from Mr, Neilson is appended, 
The route he describes is almost on a direct line from Mount Rankine to 
Carpentaria, 

“ areclepeaenperaagt ios a5 ee 

“Dean efit a icone hei yer reas leg to furnish you with a few 
mamorand ee ee i ced F Willene nad ayeetl 
trom Mount cite on the Darling towards Cooper's Creek. We left the 
ll nage gs p Teer eni nies rigs the Talywalka Creek at 
6 miles, camped pring, course N.W. 2 distance 25 > a 
Our ot taps prey rw to We , ob the Paaroo Creek | 

distance of 40 miles, Fre then followed the Pee | 

figwand on. a~genaral general courae of x. Sek de tee 20 pale aes 

struck out to the north-west, and on 1 thie range saw a large sheet of 

water, Camped it. It proved to be a lake of abont 25 miles in cireom- 

ference, sak pacy shallow. Our distance travelled, 23 miles from the boundary. 
k 2 
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Next d followed the same course, and cam at 20 miles on a large clay- 
‘pan. Sarat te cha ab salles cazee ern Dotce Creek with 
ar Followed on, bearing to the northward of x.w. about half a point, and 
‘camped on a lateral creek containing pools of water and polygonum flate, and 
on enataining the bed of the creek found some crawfish eyes, and judged to be 
‘in the vicinit ron anne Distance travelled 26 miles, Next day fol- 
| 3 rin wnd at LL miles came to a | ze orek 
lans extending 2 miles from ite and 
| @h floods, We crossed the creck, and extended our 
bang y about. 15 miles to the west ; the country being eut wp | y creeks not 
then but benring evidences of floods. Our mtions bein ehort, 
we Sanat bank From this point I consider our position to be within about 
‘85 miles of Cooper's Creek. We followed the creek we left, down 
-for about 50 miles on a s.w. by s. course. A larger volume of water comes 
down this creek than what comes down the Wai and it contains some 
i of water where the creeks mect and form one cha I 
believe it to be identical with the Nive of Mitchell, never traced out, and in 
fits position with the Paarco forms a line of communication practicable in all 
‘SEO Mount oto the Thomeon, oxmpletes, with your daa and by 
peo ata upwards to the Thomson, rsp aro your disooveries, a 





7 and practicable line of communication to Carpen 

uf fave doube to ventures oision tnt i ite te genstionble tosoake 
a cross-country trick from this to the junction of the Thomson and Cooper, 
from the knowledge [ have formed; but I think the requirements of the case 
are better met by striking the Cooper where it takes the tom westward (ie. 
where Sturt followed it to the east), that point being better adapted to the 
wants of the more southern settlers. 

“ [ have forwarded a tracing of my route to Mr. Gregory by my letter of 
February 26th last, and just give you the foregoing crude data to go upon, 
and of high you may make what use you think proper. 

“| beg to sr aor te 


— Landsborough, Esq.” 
Note Mr. Neilson in letter to Captain Cadell, dated Warrego River, 
athe Meer “Sow seae aes cela ar aga hy laid 
Eastem colonies to Carpen RW 
Atmeralis availing itcelf of Staats reste. ‘ 


OES leak ic ec Mitchell, 
who named it the Victoria River. He described it as probably having its 
outlet at Carpentaria. Kennedy was sent to trace it; but, unfortunately, 
he had a dry season to contend with ; so much so that some distance below 
the junction of the Thomson he found its channel perfect! ary, and had to 
return. He followed it, however, suiliciently far to nab im to make 
tolerably sure that it was the head, outer, of Cooper's Creek. Gregory 
alterwanla, by following it down on his route to South Austral ra 
tained this to be the case. Another river, previously discovered. by 
Wickham, i in Northern Austrolin, bad been caller ent! him the Victoria : in 

comMmequence © Sap liap ag samen Ne as the native name of 
Mitchell's Vietoria to be the Barcoo, it is now generally known by. that 
designation, 
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4,— Journal of Mn. Watxrr from the day he left Macintosh’s 
Station, on the Nogoa, to that of his arrival at the Albert River, 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 


On the 15h Sept, left Mr. Macintosh’s station on a ‘creek 
_ flowing into the Nogoa, which I crossed on the 19th, and then 
went to the north to hit Poma, which tributary of the Claude takes 
its rise at my pass over the main range; this isa great detour, but 
by this means L avoided the dense brigalow scrub which intervenes 
between the Nogoa River and Salvator Lake and the pass. On 
the 20th we reached the beautiful Emerald Downs, on Poma 
Creek, camped there the 21st, and arrived at the foot of the pas 
and my old camp on the 25rd; the grass had caught fire from 
my camp, and was now a fine sward. We camped on the Nivelle 
the 25th. My first marked tree is on Emerald Downs, as that was 
new ground tome, The 2tith we pushed down to the Nive, about 
5 miles above my old No. 1l camp. The next day, 27th, crossed 
over to the Victoria, and camped (No. 6) below my No. 29 tree, 
On the 28th, 29th, and 30th, pushed down the Victoria by fair 
pea orgs on the morning of the 7th October found Camp 10 was 
in long. 146° 1' &., lat, 24° 34 s. Whilst camped here we 
searched for the L tree seen by Gregory; but as we had seen his 
22nd (X.XIL.) tree on the north bank, we searched on the same for 
the L tree and it was not until the 5th Jingle and Mr. Haughton 
found it on the south bank. Inthe meinvinis I had found another 
L tree 2 miles below our camp on north side, and 7 below the 
tree seen by Gregory. I looked for an open road w.N.w., but was 
checked by a dense, almost impenetrable scrub of acacia. Mitchell 
ealls this acacia “brigalow,” but that is incorrect, for it differs 
much from it, and I have seen but two or three real brigalow since 
we crossed the ridge dividing the Nive watershed from that of the 
Victoria. The blacks call this acacia Rie Brigalow the 
call “ noorwool.” A little below the second L tree, I found I could 
s round the termination of thisscrub. I surmise that Leichhardt 
intended leaving the Victoria at the tree seen by Gregory ; was 
stopped in his x.x.w, course by the same barrier encountered by 
me, and turned back to camp at the tree found by me, subsequently 
clearing the scrub where | rounded it. His track, if he had dry 
weather, would, on this basaltic soil, be soon obliterated. ) 
October T—There was much difficulty in Aga « the horses. 
this morning, owing to their having improved so much during the 
last fow days’ spell. Passed by Leichhardt's second L tree; thence 
over a succession of downs and plains, intersected by narrow and 
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mn scrub of the acacia the blacks call “ gurrt.” Rain at night. 

istance, 17 miles, | | 

Oct. 8.—Courze still N.s.w. Crossed a sandy creek with a 
large bed, but no water; it was here running through sand-hills, 
but lower down I could see it opened on the downs and plains we 
had been traversing all morning. One mile beyond this we killed 
anemet, Passed another areek: with a pool of water, luckily for 
the horses. We now ascended a high downs ridge, surmounted by 
a belt of scrub, Still s.x.w. We had reached the division of 
waters betwixt the Alice and Victoria. The first creek crossed 
to-day was no doubt that crossed by Sir Thomas Mitchell, and 
which be marks on his map as a deep rocky channel. Last 53 
miles was through sandy box country, clothed with a grass like 
knitting-needlea, Camped without water atdusk. Distance, 204 


Oct. 9.—Shortly after starting we found a pool of muddy or 
rather milky-looking water ; she ates indulged in a good drink, 
and we filled two of our excellent water-bags—last night we found 
the benefit of them. I now turned to my course again N.N.W., 
which we followed till I discerned symptoms of a watercourse 
trending N. by £. 10°, <A very short distance showed I was right, 
and I followed it through a scrub to where it joined a larger creek, 
Hie flowed Uy: Seth: [ followed to camp (No. 13), at 
4 place sufficiently open and well grassed for my purpose. This 
creck had, after we came on it, received two seibeacben $6 the _ 
north-east, and had now abundance of water, possibly, but not 
certainly, permanent. Except the last 6 miles, the ground was the 
same sandy box country, with the same grass, as yesterday even- 
ing.—Distance, 16 miles. | 

Oct, 10,—To-day travelled over a tableland of sandy ground, 
with the same needle-like grass as yesterday. ‘Then descended into 
a broad sandy creek, a reeds, and which had not long ceased 
running ; [ called this the Patrick, after one of my old comrades 
(aboriginal). The Patrick now ran x.x.w, 30°, and then w.x.w. 
25°; [ therefore followed it till it turned x.w. 45°: but I still fol- 
lowed it, for the heavy sandy ground and an oppressively hot day 
T saw was distressing to the norses; at the end of another 2 miles 
it turned W.N.W. 25°, when a half-mile's ride brought us to a | 
reach of water, at which I camped, as the day's work was too sh 
broken into. Camp No 14 is about 9 miles from the Alice. 
When I left the Victoria, I laid down in pencil, on Mitchell's ma 
what I supposed to be the probable course of the Alice, also a tri- 
butary which exactly answers to the creek we were on last night, 
and which [ have now called the Macalister. ‘The Patrick I fell in 
with 4 miles sooner than I anticipated, but its northerly course 
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makes up for that. I hope to fall in on the other side of the Alice 
with a tributary coming from the w.x.w., possibly from the north. 
The advance party daca saw ver old tracks of horses, and 
apparently mules, going down the Patrick. I much _ 

basing seen them, as they must have been Leichhardts 
11 miles, 

Oct. 11.—Started Mr. Macalister, with instructions to travel N.s.w. 
by compass. I pulled him up at a beautiful camp, on a small creek, 
with excellent grass, The country, after the first 4 miles, was all 
plains and downs, intersected by small belts of the gurrt (noni) 
scrub, The last 5 miles were over very fine downs, clothed with 
that excellent grass I call rye (because it always grows near barley- 
grass), From these downs I saw the range, about 25 miles to the 
east. Distance, ) miles (presumed). 

Oct. 12.—To-day we rode ».x.w. by compass, over fine very 
high downs; crossed two small creeks flowing from them ». by W., 
and camped at the head of a third, The range now lay about 20 
iniles east, and betwixt us and it there was a fine downy valley, 
evidently well watered, Day cool and pleasant, and horses doing 
well ou the excellent feed, Latitude by observation of Camp 16, 
a At s. Night cool ; thermometer at daylight, 50°. Distance, 
15 miles. 

Oct. 13.—Our course N.N.W. by compass, took us down the 
creek we had camped on, wutil it joined another water in several 
places. We crossed this creek, and at the end of 74 miles from 
our camp we crossed a creek full of water, with an anabraneh flowing 
to the south-west, This I take to be the Alice. Hitherto we have 
been on fine downs all day ; within half a mile farther we crossed 
a tributary coming from the north, and then another tributary, 
By keeping our course N.N.W. we again crossed the first creek, and 
camped on a fine reach of water. In the first tributary we saw the 
finest reach of water.I have seen this side of the range, and at it 
was more than one black’s camp. About 1 mile lower down than 
where we crossed the Alice, was a range on the right bank, which 
I named Mount Rodney, after one of my Murray men, As all 
three creeks meet there, | expect there must be a large quantity of 
water at the foot of it. The two tributaries both flow th ough 
acacia (gurrt) scrub for the last 5 miles; but where we have 
camped the country is more open, with promise of improvement. 
Tt will be observed that we have seen very little permanent water ; 
but by following down the watercourse: into the valley which lay to 
our right the last two days, I would expect to find abundance. 
Distance (direct) 11 miles. = 

Oct. 14,—The country at first was more thickly covered with 
acacia than suited me; and as we now had hit the erask sagen ¢ 
crossed it, and travelled parallel to it for a short distance DU’ W. of 






gret not 
Distance, 
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N. by compass, ‘The eared now opencd, and I resumed my 
i 


S.S.W. compass course, which in about an hour and a quarter 
brought us to the summit of the downs ridge Which separates the 
watershed of the Alice from that of the Thomson. Some low 
anges were seen to the east, about 5 or 6 miles off, and a small one 
on the » downs to the west, about 3 miles, is probably where the two 
creeks we have left take their rise. Wenow made 10 miles more over 
the downs, and as we descended stony plains came to a beautiful 
river, running Ww. by x. ‘This, which is no doubt a tributary of the 
Thomson, I have called the Coreenda. Mr. Gregory, when he 
left the Thomson, says that river is formed by the small water- 
courses emanating from the sandstone ridges ; had I thought that, 
I would not have ventured where I am now. This is splendd 
sheep country. I have no doubt that many of the holes in the 
Coreenda are permanent; but it is not possible to tell which, as 
that river has not long since ceased running. It floods occasionally 
about a mile on each side, exeept where the downs 
the bank. The gum-trees look as if drought were a com- 
nlete ger to them, so fresh and healthy-looking are they. 
istance, 14 miles. | 
Oct. 15. At Camp 18.—This day was one of disappointment, 
for the boy Jemmy Cargara returned ip the afternoon without three 
of the horses, which he had been seeking since daylight. ‘This is 
the first time he has failed. I now sent out three men on horseback, 
and they returned with the horses at three, Shortly after I had 
unsaddled the remainder, Coreen Jemmy and Patrick reported 
having seen the tracks of a considerable number of horses. I 
sent a party to examine them ; they returned and reported there 
was no doubt of the tracks; that they were very old, and had 
been there near a fine lagoon, about 2 miles e my camp, 
"Gd, 10a Waly GOA OE days Goalies 

. — ly part of to-day's jourgey was over plains 
covered with gurrt, at times rather rei thence pasta a 
course and two lagoons, to sandstone ridges, with needle-grass— 
very uncomfortable travelling, Four miles from the lagoons we 
crossed the well-marked tracks of a very large party going a little 
w.ofw. These tracks were very old, and had been made in wet 
weather. ‘They will be visible probably for years to come, whereas 
mine, made in dry weather, will be obliterated the first rainy season. 
We then came on to the opposite declivity of the sandstone ridges, 
and from thence saw a high peak which I have called Mount 
Macalister, being 5° ». of w. by compass ; and another bluff mount 
which I have called Mount Horsefeldt. I now ived why 
Leichhardt's tracks had been going west. He probably camped on 






the Coreenda, above where my men saw the horse-tracks; thence 
travelled parallel to my course, and, being higher up the ridges, saw 
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the peak sooner than I did, and turned off towards it. I now saw 
I was getting too intimate with the dividing range, and altered 4 
course to north-west by compass. One mile brought me toa small 
watercourse, with many small .pools of sina ae water, and, as 
there was asufficiency of good grass, I camped. How is it that the 
blacks here have iron tomahawks? One has evidently a broad 
axe. The blacks on the Nive, who are much nearer the settlements, 
have only stone tomahawks, some very fine ones Distance, 
25 miles, 

Oct, 17.—Started early on a north-west course, when, having 
crossed a high ridge, we came on a river running to the 8. of w. 
This I believe to be the principal head of the Thomson. Here 
were seen the old tracks of horses (Leichhardt’s camp was probably 
lower down on this river). We proceeded on the same course, 
passing betwixt two basalt ridges. I now for a short distance 
diverged to W.x.w., to get on a plain, when I resumed the north- 
west course, over two basalt ridgea. The basalt was injuring our 
horses’ feet, and I turned again w.N.wW. to get on the plains We 
next crowed a creek followed by a ridge. I was now able to 
resume the north-west course, and we hit a nice lagoon, and another 
head of the Thomson running south-west betwixt these two, and going 
NNW. were again the well-defined tracks of Leichhardt's party 
(he must have had a considerable quantity of wet weather). He 
had, no doubt, from Macalister's Peak perceived he was on the 
verge of the desert, and turned again to his old y.N.w. course. I 
now turned 25° Nn. of w. to go to a peak rising off the downs. 
From this peak I saw displayed before me an awful waste of end- 
less plains, My man Patrick, who ascended the peak with me, 
and who is accustomed to the immenee plains of the Edward and 
Murrumbidgee, was struck with consternation, and he remarked to 
me, “ ‘There is no t’other side this country.” Upon leaving this soli- 
tary peak, which | bave called the Sentinel, I had to turn 10° w. of. 
by compass. We passed betwixt two terminations of spurs, over 
one ridge, to a gum-creek, running W. by x. We searched in 
vain for water, and had to push on over the next ridge, reaching 
another creek with sufficient water for a day or two, Distance, 


25) miles. 

te 18 ‘Spelled at Camp 20.—I took a ride for 3 miles down 
the creek, which runs w.x.w. through the plains. I found another 
long pool of water, but fast dryi ae We went to the top of the 
next ridge to get a goo view ‘of e range. Found I must still 






keep 10° w. of 8. by compass, I observed a high mountain in 
that direction, with a remarkable gap in it. I expect to cross 
Leichhardt's track again to-morrow: of course whether we see it 
will depend upon whether he was still travelling in @ ram season or 
not, ground dries up here very quick. The thermometer, 
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from 12 to 2 P.at. was 96° in the shade; the aneroid is 29-4. By 
observations taken from two different stars this morning, our lati- 
tude is 21° 50’, 20 miles more north than my dead reckoni, which 

reviously never differed from the observations more than 3 mules, 
We have travelled over some very good downs since leaving the 
sandstone. Near the ranges the grass is sufficiently thick, but as 
they slope down to the plain it. gets thinner and thinner. 

(Oet, §,—Good travelling all day. Wecrossed some fine downs, 
Atthe end of the first 4 miles we crossed a creek running W.8.W., 
and shortly afterwards another running south-west ; then came toa 
third which ran.s.s.w.; 3 miles beyond, pulled up the last of the 
* waters of the Thomson watershed. This one was running south. 
We were now rising fast, and we travelled 2 miles upon a plateau 
of downs, Seeing the gap | bave epokenof a little on my right, [ 
altered my course from LU° w. of N. by compass to north, and on 
the same plateau reached it. I now turned down the opposite fall 
10° w. of s. by compass, and struck a large creek running in three 
and sometimes more channels. ‘This creck runs w.N.W., and is 
evidently the beginning of a large river. Some very high moun- 
tains’ are now close to us to the north. ‘The aneroid is now 29-2, 
or 29°19. The gap we have crossed could have been very little 
under the height of the main range: where we crossed it, the 
aneroid stood at 28). Distance, 214 miles. . 

Oct. 20,—Thermometer at daylight, 66°. I steered y.x.w. by 
compass, over fine very high basaltic downs, but thinly grassed in 
some places ; we pamee a tributary of the creek or river we camped 
on last night, and camped on a much larger head of the same river, 
which I have called the Haughton, We unfortunately disturbed 
three blacks, and thus failed in having an interview. They left 
very much worn iron tomahawks in this camp, and I have added 
depth, is nearly dry. There do not supe to have been any of 
the nad Ppp nee coe the Victoria, as well " on the 
coast, in July and August. iere is no appearance of spring ; 
the carrots, Sete of t being preen, like what they were ee the 
Alice waters, have for the last few days been quite brown and 
brittle. A very high mountain, E.s.e. from the camp (No, 22), 1 
have named Mount Gilbee, after Dr. Gilbee, who moved the reso- 
lution that I should lead this party. 

Oct. 21.—Started 30° w. of s., till we crossed a tributary of 
the Haughton; thence to the top of a scrubby spur of the range, 
on which Patrick shot a turkey. I had now to. Susana com-= 
pass to get out on to a plain, then 5. by w. by compass, and crossed 
another tributary of the Haughton, axe! IES the men in 
vain looked for water, and we had to push on over a ridge for 2} 
miles. I ran down a creek w.n.w. for 4 miles, and then w. by 5. 
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for 4 miles more, being enticed on from point to point by the 
appearance of the gum-trees, and the hope of finding water to bring 
my mare on to it, I saw it was of no use, and turned to the top 
of a gap in a mountain I have called Pollux; another to the east 
I called Castor, 1 bad now a fine view of the country to the north, 
and with my glass saw gum-trees across a plain about 5 miles off. 
We went down the slope of the downs, and reached zome eplendid 
reaches of water, evidently the back-water of a large river. We 
had, however, to leave four more horses on the downs, and it was 
dark before we got our saddles off, The horses, parched with 
thirst, having had no water during a fearfully hot day, rushed into 
the water, packs and all; luckily no damage was done. Distance, — 
244 miles, 

Oct. 22.—A day's spell, az a matter of course, at Camp 23, 
Jingle, in collecting the horses to-day, saw the river, which he says 
is as big as the Dawson: we shall cross it to-morrow, and likewise 
another, which I think comes round a peak I saw from Mount 
Pollux, bearing by compass 12° §..of x. The downs here are well 
grassed, and if the climate is not too hot, this is as good sheep 
country as any in Australia, I have no doubt that permanent 
water is to be found near this, but that at our camp would not 
stand more than seven or eight months. | 

Oct, 23.—Went w.x.w. by compass, crossing the river, which is 
agandy dry channel, 90 yards wide : this is an immense width, con- 
sidering how high we are, the aneroid standing at 29'10. In about 
an hour, on the same couree, we crossed a large tributary, two-thirds 
of the width of the main river, which I have named the Barkly, 
after the Governor of Victoria. A short distance from this brought 
us to the top of a basalt ridge ; and ds a range was now in our way, 
I turned 32° w. of x. to the top of another ridge, having crossed a 
small channel. I now turned 55° w.of x., and then due west to a 
sinall creek with two temporary water-holes and good grasa. As T 
must cross the range, which I take to be a spur of the main range, 
I camped, not wishing to attempt more to-day. I hoped to cross 
Leichhardt’s track, but we have seen no signs of it. As the Barkly 
is running north-west, 1 think it probable he followed it as long as 
it kept that course, I suppose this river, which I expect receives 
large tributaries from the north, is a principal feeder of Stuart's 
creat lake, and that Eyre's Creek flows into it; if so, Burke must 
have struck it. ‘The thermometer this morning at daylight was 
64°; this evening at sundown 86°. The aneroid 20-10. Night 

qually, and aneroid rose to 2-25. Distance, 113 miles, 9. 

Oct. 24.—When I got to the top of the range this morning, I 
found I was om an extensive basaltic tableland. The aneroid 
stood at 28°9. The range, with a peak which I saw from Mount 
Pollux, stood in the midst of this tableland, Two very high 
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mountains were seen about 18 miles off; one 10° &. of ¥., and the 
other 20° &. of s. The basalt was distressing to the horses, and 
we could not average 2 miles an hour. We were pulled up by 
a deep ravine with a large creek at the bottom, and lined with 
cliffs of basalt columns ; and it was with some difficulty we found a 
slope of débris not too steep for our descent ; and then great care 

al to be taken. On reaching the foot of the cliffs we ran down 
the creck w. by x. to a fine pool, where we camped, having-been 
five hours doing (Distance) 64 miles. 

Oct. 25.—Made a fair start at T45 aot. I followed down 
Jingle Creek, as [ wished to clear the basaltic ranges if possible : 
114 miles in a general westerly direction, now brought us to the 
Barkly River, leaving which we ascended to a bit of downs. I now 
saw that a spur of the same basaltic ranges must make the Barkly 
run W.s.W. ; and, a8 there was no help for it, | steered in that direc- 
tion, crossing the river and camping at a fine pool of water, with 

‘grass and open country—the dean ideal of a camp. The 
large tributary which I bave called the Macadam, must have joined 
the Barkly at the back of a spur I see from here, bearing 30° s. of E. 
I had a view of both of them from the tableland, and then a plain 
separated them. We have had lots of pigeons at this camp; a 
lagoon about half a mile from here is reported to be permanent; I 
shall probably ste it to-morrow. The day has been very hot, and 
yet not oppressively so, owing to a breeze which, although blowin 

rom the W.S.W., was, strange to say, cool. We have generally had 
cool breezes from the east hitherto, at night especially. After sun- 
down the thermometer was 100°; aneroid, 29-2. “Distance, 144 








_ Get. 26.—T overtook on advance party, and found them in vain 
endeavouring to get a parley with some gins who were crouchin 
in the long irave-on the: bank of the ser: I gave sie teene 
tomahawks, which gave them more confidence. One old lady who 
spoke a language of which Jemmy Cargara understood a ‘little, 
stated that she had seen men like me many years ago down the 
river; pointing W.8.W., she said another river joined it from the 
south-east; this must be the Haughton, She also, in pointing 
W.5.W., repeated the words “ Caree arce a several times. I pow 
turned north-west by compass, but the basalt again made us turn 
8. by w. 10°, to a fine reach of water and fine feed for the horses 
I determined to spell here a day before attempting the basalt, 
which, colite qui cotite, I must surmount if I wish to get to the 
north, ane having seen a little black boy near this, Mr. 
Haughton went to the camp with three of my men, and where he 
fell in with three black men: they had with thes one of the gins 
to whom I had given the tomahawks ; this insured a friendly re 








Gon, and they returned to my camp with Mr. Haughton. They 
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gave us to understand by signa, and by as much of their language 
en Jemmy Cargara could plese this river flowed w.s.w. 


by compass into Careegaree ; that it was joined by another large 
‘ine from the north-east. If we went ch ene by compass, after 


crozzing that river, we would go over a range and then come toa 
river which ran north-west into Careegaree, by which we conclude 
they mean the Gulf of Carpentaria; the other must be Stuart's 
great lake. ‘These blacks have superior spears, thrown by a 
womera, One of grass-tree jointed was of immense length ; BA i 3 
not quite so long, had three prongs, one of which was barbed with 
a bit of bone fastened on with gum. Thermometer 56° at sun- 
down ; at 12 to-day it was 88°, and 100° at 2and 3 p.m. Aneroid — 
29-21. Distance, 13 miles. 

Oct, 27.—Spelled (it being Sunday) at Camp 27. The thermo- 
meter at 1 a.m. was at 68°; the aneroid rose to 20-25, and subse- 
quently to 29-32, but after 12 it went down to 20-19. Yesterday 
evening Mr. Haughton and I ascended the range, at foot of which 
is this camp. We found that it was still the same tableland of 
basalt we have been skirting: however, by rounding this point, we 
get, north-west, a short piece of good ground, and then must 
encounter the basalt again, Day very hot. Thermometer in 
shade 102° at 2. r.m.; 98° at 3; at sundown, 89°. The water at 
this camp no doubt stands a long time, but.as at present it is only 
 § feet deep, it cannot be deemed permanent, notwithstanding its 
great length. Jingle yesterday saw some large lagoons of per- 
manent, or, as he terms it, old water, on the south side of the river ; 
and as there is a chain of such lagoons all along on that side under 
the downs, no doubt many are permanent: on this or the north 
side there are water-holes similar to that at this camp whenever the 
spurs of the basalt tableland approach the river. Jemmy Cargara, 
in looking for the horses this morning fell in with the blacks agai, 
and among them was now an old man who spoke some words of his 
language. He said he doubted whether we should find water for 
the horses in the first river we had to cross, ‘There is therefore more 
than one yet running into the Barkly across our course. He told 

that after crossing a river we should cross a e which 
came from Jemmy's country, meaning, of course, the maim range. 
Lat. 20° 46°. 14' di from dead reckoning. 

— Oct, 28.— an excellent 7 o'clock start. After roundin, 
the spur at No. 27, we had 14 hour's fair riding, north-west, unti 
we reached the top of the basalt; then over this spur, the descent 
and a ravine in it ings eee ee to cause me to fear some acei- 
a to the horses; sper took place, on ede 
iding north-west, over good undulating downs, brought us to the 
first aiee which I have called the Dutton, after my friend Mr. 
Charles B, Dutton. ‘The old black’s doubts as to the water proved 
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correct, and as Rodney, by digging, found some within a few inches 
of the surface, I iaecied to camp and make a pool for the 
horses. ‘To sup ior ei horses was no light undertaking, but 
all hands worked with a will, and before sundown the horses were 
all satisfied, and had plenty to return to during the night. The 
‘small black ants here are euch a nuisance that no one can sleep. 
Distance, 16 miles. 

Oct, 29.—Pulled up very early at two mice pools of temporary 
water, with good grass, a do not deem it prudent to pass water 
after the warning we have received, Distance 5 miles, 

Oet. 30.—Went 30° w. of 8. toa gap on a downs ridge; from 
thence sawa range ahead of us, and reached the summit in 7 miles, 
same course, having crossed two large creeks. We now travelled 
over this range, which was of red sandstone (of course clothed with 
‘spinifex grass), north-west, and this brought us to a fine channel of 
a river, where we disturbed a black digging for water. We ran 
this river, which I oa pes Stawell, — distance W. ae 

y¥ compass, where ey found a beautiful epring water-hole, 
sa we camped. The feed for the horses et excellent.* 
Thunder at night, and a few drops of rain, Distance, 14 miles. 

Oe. 31.—The question now was, what water were we on, and 
had we crossed the main range or not? The river below our camp 
turned a little s. of w. We went 114 miles west by compass, over 
very good downs, with a skirt of scrub on our right, and. the river 
trees visible a long way on our left. I now turned w.s.w. by com- 

pass, for the sake of getting water, and came upon, not the Stawell, 


i 
ne [aE = 








* We had hardly onsaddled our horses, when the voices of blacks were heard. 
ingle, Paddy, deny, Corgare hie down i aut towards them, whes,f0 
nr Surprise, thay Were reseed in Varrinaakoo, the aD ruse spoken Tt 
‘blocks on the Comet, and told in angry terms to be off and not to come there, 
Sana eae anemone 
were “coola.” We now beard them shouting in all directions, ¥ 
collecting the others who were hunting. tn the meanwhile we had ‘, 
Shortly ufter they had eollected what they deemed safficient for their purpose, 
aml we beard one party coming up the river, and another answering their calls 
fromover the poy, Hear our GAM It was time now for us to be doing, so I 
directed Mr, Macalister, Mr. Hanghton, Jingle, Paddy, and Coreen Jemmy to 
‘take steady horses and face the river mob, whilst Jack and Rodney, and Jemmy 
Cargara sopped with me bees the camp and meet the hill party. The 
reat we met about thirty men, painted and loaded with arms, and they 
charged them at once. Now was shown the benefit of breech-loaders, for such a 
coninned steady fire was kept 2 Reed this small party that the enemy never was 
able to throw one of their formidable spears, Twelve men were killed, and few 
ifany escaped unwoonded. The hill mob probably got alarmed at the sound of 
the heavy firing, and did not consider it convenient to come to the scratch, The 
gics and children had been left exmped on the river, and, as there was no water 
here, our possession uf the spring was no doubt the cosas lelli, They might have 
thared it with us had they cheen to do oo. ‘This auavoldable skirmish ensured 
us asafe night, otherwise [ think there wonld hare been some casualty in my 
‘party before morning, as they can throw their spears 150 yards, 
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but a river coming from the north-east. Thunder at night, and a 
little rain, vibe oie baal 164 miles. ny 

November 1.—Spelled at Camp 31. grass is very good 
here, and as we have now aichdanbeo? water we spell here to-n’ 
to-morrow we must make another try for the main range. Yester- 
day evening I hit the Stawell below the junction of this, which my 
men have called the Woolgar River. The Stawell now runs south- 
west, and is evidently a large contributor to the Barkly. There 
must, I think, be water somewhere near this, for we saw three 
ducks pass in the night, and the cockatoos are numerous. ‘The 
bed of the Woolgar Hiver I measured, 111 yards from the foot of 
one bank to the other, 

Nov. 2.—Spelled. 

Nov. 3.—Spelled. At 3 p.a. thermometer 97°. Spring found 
down the river, latitude 20° 10, Cool night. | 

Nov. 4.—Still at Camp 51. Men all day in vain searching for 
tracks of lost mare. Saw large pools of permanent water in the 
Stawell. 

Norv. 5.—Started an advance party ¥.x.w., and did not get away 
in pursuit of it till afternoon, and so miseed it, It was dusk when 
we reached a tributary of the Stawell; Mr. Haughton had not, 
searched for a spot to dig for water, as he had all the water-bags 
with him. The place we tried gave every symptom, but nothing 
beyond mud, ‘There was no help for it, so having tied up the 
horses we tried to sleep. The night was quite cold. Distance (owt 


), 18 miles. 

a Ae 6.—Reached Camp 32, and stopped remainder of day. 
Mr. Haughton had got water in another tributary by digging. 
Some blacks had been encountered near the camp, who had attacked 
Paddy and Rodney, who were looking for water; one was killed 
by a shot from Paddy, Thermometer 104° in the shade at 3 Pat, 
but a cool breeze from south-west. Distance (from Camp 31), 26 
miles, 

Nov. 7.—Went x-x.w. by compass, over a tableland of red 
sanistone, after having crossed some downs near Patience Creek. 
I observed that rain had fallen not long ago, Prartara was 
green; but it made me feel very grateful when I found a small 
creek with abundance of good water, and fine feed for the horses. 
Barometer 29°11, Distance, 11 miles. 

Nov. 8.—Notwithstanding the great heat, we managed to do 16 
miles xux.w. and 3 w. by ». down a creek, but no water. - At first 
we tried to dig where we camped, but as the water came too slow, 
went half a mile further down, and there found a epring, which, 
being dug out, made a capital water-hole, Very good burnt grass 
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here, Is this not a tributary of the Flinders? Ground very heavy 
all day. Aneroid 29°25. Distance, 1) miles, 

Nor. 9.—So great was the heat and so heavy the ground, that 
the horses were much distressed, and it was a great comfort to find 
some bulrushes, good springs of water, and grass, at the end of 10 
miles. Our course has been, on an average, 32° w. of w., and we 
had crossed over to a large creek still running w.n.w. 

Nov. 10.—Great delay in collecting the horses, and did not 
* start until 10; the consequence was, that the heat and heavy 
ground, the latter worse than ever, nearly brought us to a stand- 
still. My course for first 24 hours was N.w. by compass. I then 
turned 32° Ny. of w., when I reached a large river, with a fine pool 
of water 6 feet in depth. Short as the day's stage was, we were 
obliged to camp. (No. 36.) Distance, 104 miles, 

Nov. 11.—started early down the river, and reached another 
fine pool 14 feet derp, before the heat of the day, The ground is 
also harder, An anabranch turned me w.w. by compass, and hit 

the river again about 9 miles beyond. If the ground opens, 
instead of being the brushy sandy country we have encountered 
hitherto on these waters, I intend taking advantage of the moori- 
light nights, Distance, 24 miles. 
_ Nov. 12—Ground dreadfully heavy all day. This day, I find 
from Mr. Haughton’s report, as well as my own experience, has 
| ked our horses out of time altogether, so I must spell here a 
couple of days, Distance, 15 miles 
ov. 13,.—Spelled, The thermometer at 109° at 5 p.w. in the 
shade; aneroid as high as 29-51. 

Nov. 14.—Spelled. Upon looking at the horses, no one would 
Tene prey were so completely done up, for none are in bad con- 
dition; but the dreadfully Neary. erovemdl, Widy the heat, pas 
them to a stand-still at the end of § miles. This is a melancholy, 


> 





| ky is very clear, and there isa cool breeze? ‘The 
nights are still delightfully cool. There are flocks of bronze-winged 
pigeons at this hole, ihermdnaster at 3 p.m, 103° in shade: at 
sundown, 91°; Friday morning at daybreak, 61°. 

Nov. 15,—We started at 530 po, and had a pleasant ride at 
first over hard ground w. by s. 10°, and then W.N.W, ; this brought 
me to a pool of water, and I cainped, for although we have a 
pe pet moon the brush is too thick to travel by night. Distance, 

miles, 

Nov. 16.—To-day reached what I supposed to be the real river, 
the last two camps having been, as I suspected, on an anabranch. 
The river turned us 32°. of w. by compass; then a course of 
W.8.W, brought us to a pool where it was deemed prudent to camp. 
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ria 29-4; thermometerat 2 p.w., 105° in shade Distance, 
miles, 

Now. 17.—To-day has been more encouraging ; we got an earl 
start, and passed w. by 8. over ground which ie Scale nanean 
and getting more sound. I now turned w. by Bo And waasieligh vl 
to see some box-trees. The ground now ia quite hard along what I 
take to be an anabranch ; this turned us W.N.W. first, and then 6° 8, 
of w., till the watercourse was no longer visible; still keeping the 
sme course we crossed over to another branch. This 1s still too 
emall for the main river, but my men are inclined to think it 15 so 
notwithstanding, If so, this is not the Flinders, but merely a tri- 
butary ; it now turned w.x.w. and then x.x.w., which brought us 
toa small pool of temporary water, at which we camped. As we 
had a gentle breeze blowing from the gulf, the day was not un- 
pleasantly hot. At this camp (41) is a remarkable oval ring, 
planted all round with tail thin saplings placed about a foot apart ; 
none of iny men understand the meaning of it. Distance, 20 
tailes. 

Nw. 18.—Managed to make camp before the heat of the day, 
when we found a pool of water, oa as Jingle could find none 
within two or three miles lower, we camped. The morning was 
made pleasant by the cool breeze from north-west. The river to- 
day has averaged a course of 48° w. of x. by compazs; it has a 
better defined channel, and we passed one lagoon only just dried 
up; after all it isa mere apology fora river, The ground still 
continues hard, and is nearly all closed with spinifex ; Jingle saw 
| plains when looking for water lewer down; thermometer at 
dro, LOL: aneroid, 20-82. The pigeons, both at the last camp 
and at this, have been in large flocks; I was unwilling to expend 
powder, of which I have only three canisters left, but as 1 thought 
a change of dict beneficial, I allowed the men to shoot at this 
camp, and the result was we had twenty-seven pigeons, Distanee, 
12 miles. 

Nov. 19,—Fell_in to-lay with some gins, who could give no 
information of white men, but gave us the pleasing intelligence 
that henceforth there was plenty of water. The country tomcat 
much more open, but there were no plains, Aneroid, 20-63 
thermometer at $3 p.M., 103° in shade. ‘The river is more respect- 
able; it was joined by a creek from south-east 4 miles below 
Camp 42, where is an excellent pool with fish, and good burnt 
feed. Distance, 14 miles. | 

Nov. 20.—For the first 6 miles travelled 50° w. of s. by com- 
pass; then nx.w.w. for 2 miles, when we crossed the river, having 
to-day been on the right bank. It now for 1 mile kept the same 
course, ¥.N.W., and a plain extended along the south bank; but 
now it turned north by east for 3 miles, and then ¥.N.E. for 1 mile, 
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when we came to a deep permanent water-hole, and five blacks with 
gins and children at it. A friendly intercourse was established, 
and I gave them some tomahawks. ‘They were subsequently 
joined by ten or twelve more men, We camped here: the blacks 
on one side of the water, we on the other. . As this north-east turn 
of the river was perplexing, an endeavour was made to ascertain 
which way it now went, The blacks made us understand clearly 
enough that this river now ran Now. by x. by compass; we under- 
“stood, but not so clearly, that it joined another running more to 
the westward. They told us to follow this watercourse, and we 
should at short intervals find plenty of holes like this one. Large 
pene to the north-west, and, strange to say, they used for this 
the word * coonieal,” the same as Weerageree and Coreen Jemmy’s 
language. ‘They said we must avoid going west, as the country 
was Bo 6008; like what we had seen if we came down this river. 
They had heard of no white fellows being to the x.w.orwaw. I 
now suspect that what Mr. Gregory called the eastern end of the 
Gilbert, ts the real Flinders; and this I believe to be the tributary, 
The country is now good, but a large proportion is subject to inun- 
dation, It is a great relief to have done with the. sehen sandy 
country—with spinifex and brush of melaleuca, and other rubbish. 
Aneroid, 24-85; thermometer, at 2-30, 108° in the shade. The 
north-west breeze was cool this morning, but after 12 it now and 
then brought a hot blast from off the plains, which are visible from 
the back of this eamp (No. 44). Distance, 13 miles, 

Noe. 21.—I went the course directed by the blacks, x.w. by &., 
but as this ep me, after passing the flooded plains, to heavy 
eand, I turned off north, and found a chain of good water-holes in 
the river, with good grass, and there camped. My men got a few 
fish here, about peovien rn weight each. ‘Thermometer in shade, 
108° at 3 pw. ; aneroid, 20-84, Distance, 94 miles, | 

Now, 22.—To-day I followed the course of the river, merely 
cutting off the | Great doubts are entertained as to what 
river this is, for if it is the Flinders, | am 20 miles out in my longi- 
tude, and the way the blacks point, it ought to take me by my map 
to the catnp of 11th of September of Gregory; but how this can 
be 13 a puzzle, considering the width of the inundations and the 
abundance of permanent water, How dues this correspond with 
Gregory's dry re sae channels? Camped at one of the finest 
sheets of water I have seen for many aday. Our latitude, both 
by her vec naga reckoning, is 18° 15', and this correspe 
with Gn 's Llth September camp, and so lonostude. 
Distance, 1 3 . Per maar ae owe any Tongitaie. 

Now, 23.—We went the first hour north-west, and then north 
west brought us round the end of a bag ve reach of ont ef 
some small pools to camp. In the afternoon I rode out to recon- 
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noitre. I saw the river was now going a little east of north, and 
was again in long reaches. I struck out to the west, and came on 
some box-flats, and on my return to camp passed a lagoon, which 
I had no doubt was that which Gregory paseed on his way from 
10th September camp to that of 11th September. My map is right 
after all, and this I suppose is the river marked on the maps as 
Bynoe. Distance uncertain. 

Now, 24.—I went out a little to the x. of w. by N., and camped 
a creek on which Gregory camped 10th September, Distance,’ 

MH 

Nov. 25.—This eventful day, on a course w: by &. 5°, by com- 

28, brought us to the Flinders River. We found it a beautiful 
large river, with high banks, and a delicious cool breeze blowing 
upit. We got a good many ducks, which were very acceptable, 
for our meat was finished yesterday, At this camp, latitude 18° 7’, 
were found the well-defined trail of cither three or four camels, and 
one horse: they had come down the Flinders. This night we had 
a tremendous thunder-storm; the first heavy rain we have had 
since starting from Bauhinian Downs. Distance, 16 milea, 

Nov. 26.—I had to go up the river § miles*before I could get a 
crossing-place, and last night's rain had made the ground so heavy 
that the horses were much distressed. I therefore camped as soon 
as we had crossed. This morning Jemmy Cargara, in collectin 
the horses, found Burke's trail returning across the lain, and 
going sae. Grateful Creek, at Camp 33, and the three : 
creeks crosed upon leaving it, are evidently the heads of 
Flinders, but the southerly trend «hich the main one took caused 
me to cross it. The tableland is therefore the dividing range, 
Distance, $4 miles, 

Nov. 27.—We went west by compass, crossin Gregory's 8th 
September creek half-way. We have had plains all day, but I can 
sce low sandstone ranges not far on our left. N ight oppressive, 
Aneroid fell to 29-6 from 2484, Distance, 18 miles, 

Now. 28.—Started w. by x. At first we passed over plains so 
full of holes as to be distressing to the horses, who were constantly 
stumbling. We now crossed a ereek with deep holes, but now dry. 
Higher up, where | saw many calares and a % ee of trees, I think 
there is water. We now began to rise, and crossed over a of 
red sandstone oe ee Crossed two dry channels, then a ridge of 
good downs, and finally reached one bead of Morning Inlet, and 
camped on some lagoons. ‘This is very goed pastoral country, but 
I fear too hot for sheep. There is much thunder hangin about, 
and some storms appear to have again fallen on the Flinders, but 
none have sachet pes 4A cool N N.W. breeze rendered the after- 
noon very pleasant, but the forenoon was very — The 

L 
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immense plains which stretch away to the north and north-west, I 
suppose are the same mentioned by Captain Stokes, Sent a rocket 
up at ae Distance, 15 miles. | 

Nov. 29.—Expected a storm, but it passed over. Reached the 
main head of Morning Inlet, on a course west by north, After 
ising from the creek at last camp, we rode over red sandstone all 
day until we descended to box-flats, near the main creek: the first 
part box-trees, broadleaved and good grass; and the latter portion 
melaleuca, nearly no and with innumerable cones, some 
6 feet high, made by the ants. On the banks of Morni 5 Inlet 
was again, where the sandstone abutted on the creek, the hateful 
spinifex grass. The plains are visible north of this camp (53). 
Jool breeze from north-west. Night very oppressive and sultry. 
Mosquitoes triumphant. Distance, 9 miles. 

Nov. 30.—After having crossed, not far from camp, three crecks, 
or branches of a creek, we cleared the sandstone, and rode across 
a fine plain, with a small creek in the centre, and found on tlio 
west side a large creck, with two anabranches, and a fine lagoon. 
We now crossed a sandstone ridge, with good grass and box-trees, 
and reached a plain, on leaving which we had to pass over downs 
and stony plains, of an excellent description for pastoral pur- 
poses, to a bole ina good downs creck. | was very glad to water 
the horses. Another mile brought me to where Mr. Macalister 
had judiciously decided on camping on a creek evidently flowing 
into the Leichhardt, which cannot be much more than 2 miles 
eet us; indeed, | think I can see the trees of it. Distance, 

7 mi 

December 1.—To-day has been an annoying day. I first went 
w. by x. to some tandatons cliffs, descended from them W.s.w. 
to a saltwater creek, which we had to run up &s.x. for nearly 
4 miles, and the last corner took us east to complete the 4 miles, 
so that we have come back parallel to our course. We now found 
some small holes of fresh water; having crossed this, we went 
w. by x. and w.x.w., when we at last got to the Leichhardt River— 
the water as salt as brine. We ran it up 6.5.2. by compass for 
8 miles, passed by a black fishing at what looked like a ford, just 
above the junction with a creek, which | take to be that of Gre- 
gory’s camp, rd September. The black never saw us. There 
Was now a good crossing place, but as Jingle signalized there was 
fresh water in a creck at the back of a plain close at hand, 1 went 
to it and camped. My men shot two ducks in the river, and a 
couple of blacks were watching them a little lower down the river. 
After dinner, or a make-shift for one, my men went over towards 
the river in hopes of getting some ducks; but as they were crossing 
the plain they saw two mobs of blacks approaching. As their 
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appearance looked hostile, they returned to camp. Presently it 
was reported that they were stretching out in a half moon, in three 
parties. This move, which my men term “stockyarding,” is peculiar 
to blacks throwing spears with a woomera, the object being to con- 
centrate a shower of spears. It was one long familiar to me, and 
I charged their left wing. The result was that the circular line 
doubled up, the blacks turned and fled. Their right wing, which 
was the strongest, got over the river and were off; but the centre 
and left wing suffered a heavy loss. Distance uncertain. 

Dee, 2.—Rodney found in a black’s camp a sailor's jumper and 
an empty cognac bottle. The men (black) have all gone to the 
river to shoot ducks, for [ cannot cross over until low water, which 
will be about 2 pa. After crossing I made for Gregory's Creek, 
of drd September, and there camped, reaching it in four bours, 
Distance not given. 

Dec. 3.—Went w.x.w. to the Albert River: found plenty of 
prass and the water fresh, but with a suspicion of salt; more decided 
when the tide rose. We had crossed an alternate succession of 
plains and flooded box-flats with small watercourses, Gun heard 
down the river at 87 pot. Distance, 22 miles. 

[It now appeared that Camp 57 was 8 miles only from Vic- 
toria Depot, but having started to reconnoitre with a single attend- 
ant, Mr. Walker fell in with hostile natives, from whom he narrowly 
escaped, and had to camp out. The second in command had 
meanwhile been ordered to camp higher up, as it was not known 
the night before that the depot was so near, Next morning, 5th 
December, they arrived safe at camp.—En. ] 


Dee. 5.—Mr, Macalister had found Gregory's marked tree, and 
also a bottle under ground, near a tree, marked by Captain Nor- 
man, with directions to dig. The bottle contained a note, stating 
the depot of the Victoria was about 12 miles lower down on the 
left bank. We now having saddled up, went up the creek until 
we could cross it, just above where I had slept last night. We 
then went n.w. by w. to Beame’s Brook. Some delay took place, 
owing to the creek being boggy, and I was glad to camp as soon 
as we had crossed, for 1 was unwell from yesterday's anxiety and 
fatigue ; and as Captain Norman’s note is dated 29th November, 
there is o~ good hope of our meeting to-morrow, [Distance 
uncertain. 

Dec. i.—Proceeded_E.x.e., but had to camp, in order to make 
all safe for a storm. Night dismal, but the sound of a cannon 
within two or three miles was a comfort, and produced loud cheers, 
Distance, 16 miles, 
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Dee. T.—In 2 miles, through a pelting hurricane of rain, reached 
the depét, and I had the aes, of sticks hands with Captain 
Norman. 


FrepeErick WALKER, 
Leader of the Expedition.* 


5,— Despatch from Governor Stn H. Bankiy to the Duke of 
' Newcastle, dated 21st August, 1862. 


My Lorp Dvxe,— 
= * *= . * * o 

I stated when I wrote on 23rd April last, that Mr. Walker 
had started on 20th December from the Depot on the Albert 
River, with the view of following up the tracks of Burke and his 
companions, which he had found on the Flindera River on his out- 
ward journey; and that Mr. Landsborough, who subsequently 
returned to the Allert from a fruitless journey to the south-west, 
intended to leave it about the middle of February on a similar 
errand, in case the first party should miss the trail. 

This extra precaution was not unnecessary, for, after tracing 
Burke to his second or third return camp with difficulty, owing to 
the rains which had fallen, Mr. Walker was obliged to abandon the 
attempt in consequence of not finding any signs of his farther pro- 
gress southwards ; and, striking off towards the north-east, managed, 
not without many hardships and dangers from the exhaustion of 
his stores and loss of his horses, to reach Port Denison safely by 
the end of April. Mr, Landsborough, likewise, as will be seen 
from the narrative, failed to discover the route pursued by Burke, 
though he travelled up the banks of the Flinders for about 
400 miles—the heavy floods which prevailed having even obli- 
terated the recent traces of Walker and the large number of 
horses whieh he took with him. Notwithstanding this: failure, 
however, Landsborough continued his course in a eoutherly direc- 
tion, merely crossing the hills for about 20 miles, till he reached 
the source of the Thomeon, a river known to flow. towards the 
south-west, and found by him to be one of the main tributaries of 
the Covper. When within about 150 miles, however, from the 
depit formed by Mr. Burke prior to starting for Carpentaria, 
fearing for the sufficiency of his provisions, which from the first 








* This paper completes the narrative of the various expedi despa 1% 
search of Messrs. Rarke and Wills; Mr. Howitt's expedition, sat eo tae ss 
as published in Vol. XXXII of the Society's Journal, p. 430, having for in 
pur ee ee ground oo well known os to render it unnecessary to reproduce 
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had been short, he turned off, and, striking the river Warre 
followed it down until he struck the Darling itself, above Fort Boast a 
By this journey, Mr. Landsborough has not only made a most 
Sel eae addition to our Sa He ap knowledge, but has practi- 
cally accelerated in a remarka 
Northern settlement. | 

With regard to the first, he has taught us that Sturt’s Desert 
extends but a short distance eastwards, and that between it and 
the foot of the eastern chains of mountains, spreads a fine pastoral 
country, watered by rivers which find an outlet in lakes to the 
south-west; whilst, more unexpected still, the water-parting be- 
tween those streams trending southward and those which flow 

- north to the Gulf of Carpentaria, proves to be scarcely more than 
20 miles in width, and may be crossed at an elevation of about a 
thousand feet. 

As to the second point, already, stock are being driven from 
New South Wales to these fresh pastures, and the best-informed 
newspapers here predict that, before another year shall have 
elapsed, the whole continent east of the 140th degree will be 
mapped out and occupied for grazing purposes. , 

it may appear strange that, with large tracts within the limita 

of ae settlements yet but nominally stocked, the exodus of 
Tropical Australia should be so rapid; but the rainfall of the 
new country is believed to be heavier and more regular than on 
the Darling ; and at the same time the Australian air is so com- 
paratively dry, even in the Tropics, and the ro hae forests 
of gum-trees so open and free from jungle, that the climate is far 
healthier and more endurable by European constitutions than in 
similar low latitudes in other portions of the globe. 

Moreover, the prospect of easy access to the sea on the north 
coast is a great attraction to squatters; so much so, that plans for 
a city at the mouth of the Albert River have assumed something 
like a definite shape, and are encouraged, I believe, by the 
Queensland authorities. 


le degree the formation of a 





6.—Extracts of a Despatch from His Excellency Sin Gronar 
Bowes, F..4.8., fo the Duxe or NEWCASTLE, F.RG.8,, in 
reference to the Voyage of Captain Norman, and the Routes 
of Mr. Laxpsporoucs and Mr. Wa.KEr, dated Queensland, 
March 15, 1862, 

I nave the happiness to report that Her M ajesty’s Colonial 

Steamer Victoria, Captain Norman, anchored yesterday in More- 

ton Bay, on its return from the exploring expedition to the Gulf of 

Carpentaria, =. 


= —— , i pS — 


152 patch from Sin G. Bowen. 

[Here follow certain details connected with the Expeditions of 
Messrs. Landsborough and Walker, which it is unnecessary to 
recapitulate after the full abstracts of their journals already 


ven. 
OTC ahain Norman informs me that the mouths of the Rivers 
Albert and Flinders, like those of most other rivers in Australia, 
are obstructed by bars, on which there are only 4 or 5 feet of 
water at low tide, with from 8 to 12 feet rise and fall. Both 
these rivers, however, are noble streams, navigable for above 
30 miles for vessels of considerable burden. In all human pro- 
bability English settlements will arise on their banks at no distant 
period, and will form the outlets of the rich pastoral and agricul, 
tural country of the neighbouring interior. The climate of this + 
district, though very warm, appears to be very healthy. 

Captain Norman advises me again to pres on Her Majesty's 
Government the urgent necessity which exists, in the interests of 
humanity and of the general commerce of the empire at large, for 
the formation of a settlement at Cape York, and for the com- 
pletion of the survey of the north-eastern coast of Australia by 
means of a small steamer. But I have addressed your Grace 
at length respecting these two undertakings in several previous 
despatches, stating at the same time how liberally the Govern- 
ment of Queensland is ready to contribute towards the expenses 


of both. 





Extracts from a Despatch of Sin G. Bowes to the DUKE oF 
Newcast.e, dated 12th April, 1862. 


Tr has been suggested that, inasmuch as the rainfall on the north- 
— ieee Australia eres - season when the tercitory 
:kirting the southern portion of the Gulf of Carpentaria generall 

appears to sufler from drought, it is probable that va er of 
migratory settlement may be adopted, with advantage to the flocks 
and herds, which will eventually occupy both regions, A belt of 
table-land would seem to stretch from east to west, between the 
18th and 19th parallels of south latitude, and in the mountain 
barrier which separates it from the plains of the seaboard, are the 
sources of most of the affluents of the Albert, Nicholson, Flinders, 
and of the other rivers flowing into the Gulf. Messrs. Burke and 
Wills, as well as Mr. Landsborough, crossed this table-land, and 
were much struck with the beauty of its landscape, the richness of 
its vegetation, the amenity of its climate, and the indications 
which it presents of the existence of mineral wealth, Although it 
is within the tropics, its elevation is sufficient to ensure a mild 
temperature ; while the peculiar formation of the country, with 
deep basins surrounded ly chaine of hills, would render compara- 
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tively the construction of reservoirs to hold the great annual 
Fall of tale. On the whole, this region holds out the promise of 
ere long, overspread by that tide of population which is” 

and 






ber , oO 

gredualty: creeping? Lp the eastern seaboard of Queensland, 
gradual soapy: w round towards the Gulf, when it reaches: 
the York Peninsula. 


Tha projectell eetablishmoet of a Se nee 
the pr temporary annexation to Queensland the territory 
hove, will vast accelerate its colonization, by s ) 
to the filsidlin eens the ad vantages of certain comamiication, 
eel rotting Spree 








Lil.—Narrative of a Journey from Tientsin to Moukden in 
Manchuria in July, 1861. By A. Mucutr, Esq, FRG. 


Fead, December 8, 1842. 


July 6.—Leaving Tientsin and crossing the Pei-ho, the first 
stage of our journey led through a. belt of well-watre ground, 
bearing thriving crops of millet, beans, and hem e road was 
good; and the tall millet cn ihr sid Kept lf wind ute 
dust which is the curse of i ar ae 

July 7.—Our second stage led us through a bleak country, with 

r thin crops, and almost without inhabitants. The people who 
live in the few scattered villages we saw were evidently pinched 
for water, for we noticed numerous wells dug by the road-zide, all 
of which were dry, 

The country im proved as we approached the Peh-tang river, and 
we found Piretives-cr crossing another belt of well-cultivated ground, 
watered by canals from the river. We were ferried across the 
river at a ‘place called Chang-wa-kow, 45 miles by the road from 
Tientsm and 40 in a direct line from the sea. 


Sp be the Peb-tang, the country is still more fertile, rillges 


Beh ere route now took a more easterly direction. From 
Fung-tai we proceeded by very bad roads, 601i, to Hang-chung, 
a small village apparently off the main road. Here we got ice te 
the first and last time after leaving Tientsin. The country con- 
tinves fertile with a good deal of wood, ie 
From Hang-chung we proceeded tow wat (see ma: ); 
country well wooded, and the road leading through long avenucs 
of fine old willow-trees. Vines and fruit-trees were also seen to- 
and we observed a good deal of indigo and tobacco under 


day, 
| cafftivation. 
Forded the Taou river at the town of Tang-yo, where thes 
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are large potteries. Lime is burnt here, and coal is found in the 


Ve halted at Kai-ping, which is a walled town of some preten- 
sions. The inhabitants of Kai-ping and of the villages passed ow 
this day's journey seem to be in Smee easy circumstances. 
Instead of the mud hovels that wearied the eve on the bleak country 
west of the Peh-tang, we saw neat brick-built cottages with little 
flower-gardens attaished, with various other evidences of comfort 
and good taste. ‘The population is much denser, and the neces- 
saries of life more easily accessible. 

July 9.—Between ai-ping and Lan-chow the country is divided 
into long narrow strips by hedgerows, evidently to protect the fields 
from sand-drift, and judging from the quantities of loose sand 
accumulated in ridges along these fences, they appear to answer 
their purpose well. These hedgerows all run north and south, at 
right angles with the extensive sand-hills on the coast to the east- 
ward, and it is not improbable the sand-drift comes from that 
: Tn a small town passed through on this day's march, a fair was 
going on. The street was densely crowded with stalls containing 
all kinds of agricultural produce, cloth, implements, &ec., from all 
parts of the surrounding country. In this manner is the trade, 
such as it is, carried on in these thinly-peopled regions; and hence 
the appearance of the shops is no criterion by which to compare 
the wealth or prosperity of these parts with that of the more 
populous portions of China. _ 

1 the afternoon we passed through Lan-chowe, and a mile be- 
yoni we were ferried across the Lan-ho, a broad but shallow 
river. This river may, in former times, have been more navigable 
than it is now. The height of the banks above the present water- 
level is sufficient to admit of this; and it is worthy of notice that, 
in one of the celebrated remonstrances against the flight of the 
Emperor from Pekin, Kia-ching, Secretary of State, says that, 
“Since the Barbarians have been able to reach Tientsin, what is 
(an Zea aeeny them from likewise penetrating to the Lan River 

at Zeol)? * 

This river flows through a valley which opens out an extensive 
view through the mountain-ranges on the north. The pagoda of 
Lanchow ee on an isolated hill, the broad river and the 
luxuriant verdure of its banks, the undulating and well-wooded 
country round, and the vista through which the distant mountain- 
ranges appear, made this the finest bit of mere scenery on the 


journey. 

July 10.—At midday we halted at Chow-foo-shan, a small 
Village at the foot of some hills of that name. Beyond this point 
our route turned more northerly. We had somehow missed the 
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main road, and instead of passing through Yung-ping as intended, 
our route must have lain 5 or 6 miles south of it, 

July 11.—We halted on the banks of the Yang-ho, It had 
rained in torrents all night, and yesterday there had also been 
heavy showers, Consequently the Yang-ho, which is in general 
easily fordable, was flooded. A small boat which seemed to be 
there by accident carried us across, and our animals had to swim. 

After travelling about 10 miles further in a north-easterly diree- 
tion through an undulating country, some sand-hills on our right 
and a bluff rocky point 6 or 8 ‘miles south-easterly from us, 
indicated our vicinity to the sea, and on gaining an eminence the 
sea was fall in view, We were passing the head of a wide bay 
with a long sandy beach on which the surf was breaking heavily. 

Descending from this elevation, our route lay through a dreary 
lain of soft heavy sand, intersected by one or two small streams. 
The limit of cultivation was a mile or two inland of us—the coast- 
line about 3 miles distant. Our front view was bounded by a high 
and precipitous range of hills, which we knew must be those at the 
terminus of the Great Wall. We crossed the sand in two hours, 
and re-entered a strip of cultivation, feeling great relief in emerging 
from a desert into a region of life, 2, oe 

We soon came in view of the Great Wall of China, and traced 
it from the mountain-ridge down to the plain. The description 
given by the gentlemen of Lord Macartney's embassy of the first 
appearance pee part of the Wall is very accurate, and is 
equally applicable to this:—On the first distant approach it 
: €$ 4 prominent vein or ridge of quartz standing out from 
mountains of gneiss or granite.” We did not reach the Wall till 
dark ; the road leading for upwards of a mile through a level plain 
strewn with round bles. 9 | 

The pass through the Great Wall has always been jealously 
guarded by the Government, A small walled city, called Shan- 
hai-hiean, or “* Mountain-Sea-barrier,” is built round the gate, the 
Great Wall itself forming one wall of the city. This city is also 

Ning-hai-hien, tis a square, with two streets intersecting 
each nthe in the centre, where. they are surmounted by a double 
arch with a tower over it. ‘There is also a tower over each of the 
er which are three in number, the gate in the Great Wall 
orming, as it were, the fourth gate of the city. The walls as well 
as the gets are substantially built, and the latter are protected by 
outworks of mud, apparently new. Great numbers of empty 
soldiers’ huts were seen outside of the.city, but no troops were seen 
exeepting the few men in the guard-house. There was a a 
deal of animation in the city, but it seemed to partake more of an 
official than a mercantile character. Shan-hai-kwan is in fact little 
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more than a military station and a custom-house, and as the high- 
road from Pekin to Moukden passes through the Great Wall at 
this point, it is a most eligible locality for these official estab- 
lishments. 

We here for the first time encountered the Mandarins, who 
ecemed disconcerted at the prezence of foreigners at the Great 
Wall, and, for want ofa “ precedent,” in doubt as to the reception 
we ought to have, The production of our passports, as also of 
a special “chop” from the Commissioner of Customs at Tientsin, 
decided this matter ; and the Mandarins thenceforth affected great 
anxiety to serve us. A room was oe for us in an out-building 
in the court-yard of the principal hotel in the place, the most com- 
fortless quarters we ie pa The court-yard was immediately 
filled with noisy crowds—respectful enough at first, afterwards 
familiar ; and on the following day intolerably rude, foreing them- 
selves into our small close room until we were nearly sulfoes ated, 
‘And to make matters worse, my travelling companion was ill from 
the effects of a sun-stroke. We appealed to the Mandarins, but 
they were powerless or unwilling to control the mob. We were 
thus obliged to take the law into our own hands, which was emi- 
nently effective. 

Shan-hai-kwan is in a plain 3 or 4 miles from the sea on one 
side and from the mountains on the other. "The Great Wall runs 
through the plain, and ts carried over the boldest ridges of the 
mountains. ‘Their highest elevation immediately in rear of the city 
= less than 1600 feet above the plain; but the mountains increase 
in. height as they recede from the sea, and we could trace the 
towors of the Great Wall on the distant ridges at an elevation of 
probably not less than 4000 feet. ‘The very rugged character of 
these mountains evidences an amount of energy in the construction 
of the Wall, not to be found in the present race of Chinese, Ad- 
vanes tae Of on ee taken of the materials nearest. at hand, 
the Wall being built chiefly of stone ‘on the heights, and of brick 
un the plain. | 

The Wall is not uniform either in height, breadth, or construc: 
tion; and in the few miles which we had an opportunity o 
inepecting, we saw enough to account for the discrepancies in the 
various estimates of the dimensions of the Wall. Square towers 
or bastions are placed at short but irregular intervals, about six of 
eight toa mile. About the city the Wall is in ti repair; but a 
short distance on the west side there is a wide breach, ap’ “ently 
undermined by a emall stream which runs through it. Dieta we 
could see lumps of brick and mortar that had tumbled down in 

reat solid masses. The terminus of the wall which we visited a 


month later, through the kindness of Lord John Hay and the 
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officers of H.MLS. Odia, is in a ruinous state. The remains of a 
fort called ‘Tien-mun-kwan are there, but no guard is kept up, and 
we walked some distance on the Wall without a phalleiee: 

Time has certainly dealt tenderly with the Great Wall; for, 
allowing for extensive repairs made at various times, it cannot be 
doubted that a large portion of the original structure is still intact. 
The mortar is of a most tenacious character, and is as hard as the 
bricks, The bricks are very large, and of a coarser-grained and 
more gravelly material than those of modern manufacture. 

July 13.—Leaving this monument of twenty centuries, we re- 
sumed our journey, much to the relief of our Mandarin friends, 
who, however, sent a horseman to accompany us the first stage to 
see that no evil should befal us. 

The frontier of Manchuria is marked by a square tower on a 
rising ground, about 2 miles from Shan-hai-kwan. The road runs 
nearly parallel to the coast-line, and for one day's journey the sea 
continues in sight. ‘he various mountain-ranges from west and 
north terminate abruptly in a point at Shan-hai-kwan, receding 
gradually from our track as we travel to the north-east, 

There is less cultivation on the Manchu side of the Great Wall, 
and fewer villages to be scen along the road. Cattle, sheep, and 
ote rote 2 in greater numbers browsing on-the scant pastures 
OF tid Mil-sices — 

From the Great Wall a succession of towers, evidently very 
old, is visible at irregular intervals of from 2 to 5 miles, lining 
the main road. “This series is intersected by lines of similar 
tS aaa tl the impale These agiak are all built 
on high grown so far as we could observe, those on our line 
of road ives i command a view of the sea. | 

We halted for the night at Chung-hiu-co, 120 li from Shan-hai- 
kwan, the largest walled town since leaving Tientsin. 

July 14.—Did a “sabbath-day's journey” of 45 li to Wang-hai- 
tien. It is pleasantly situated on an elevation, and commands a 
view of a fine harbour, where fleets of junks were lying at anchor 
wind-bound, being protected to seaward by a lofty islanc 
_ duly 15.—The road now recedes wore from the coast-line which 
peas now and then visible from an eminence. Past Ning-yuen- 


Ww, 

July 16,—Kin-chow-foo being the second departmental city in 
Shin-king, we resolved to visit it, although some miles out of our 
direct road. ‘This gies in breeding country, and live stock con- 
stitutes its principal wealth. | | 

More traffic was noticed on the road these lact two days than 
heretofore, but still far less than we expected to find on the main 
road between Moukden and Pekin. 
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Kin-chow disappointed us by its small size. Itia a square, as 
all Manchu cities seem to be, the wall being about half a mile 
each way. ‘The streets in the city are wide and clean, but those in 
the sal suburb are very filthy. Little trade or activity of any 
kind was observable, It is about 15 miles from the sea. 

July 17,—Crossing a ridge, we pass through the town Sin-shan- 
shan, about 2 miles from a hill of the same name. This hill is a 
conspicuous object from its situation and remarkable appearance, 
being very precipitous and consisting of several craggy peaks. It 
is vrell detached from the high land on the north, and overlooks 
so See plain on the south and east. It is an excellent land- 
mark, being situated in the bifurcation of the main road on which 
we had been travelling; one branch of the road leading on the 
spaces the hill to Moukden, and the other on the right to New- 
chwang. 

From an elevated ridge above the town we obtained an exten- 
sive view of the country before uz On our left the mountain 
span, that had kept us company so long, trended away to the 
north and north-east. On our right and—frout was a vast plain, 

read out like an.ocean without a shore, over which we had to pass, 

The prospect was a dreary one, and, having visited the eastern 
part of this plain in 1859, I had been looking forward with a degree 
of horror to this part of our journey. The face of the country 15 a0 
low that, at a distance of from 30 to 50 miles from the’ sea, nothing 
ae sea-birds can live on it. It is a mere mud-flat, barely above 
the sea-level, with every appearance of beiig periodically thooded. 
The road is, for the cc taned a mere aol: hardly distinguish- 
able from the rest of the flat. In some parts we found it so wet 
that our baggage was pulled through with difficulty, and in heavy 
a must be impassable, The road from fare on to 
Newchwang is very circuitous, and seems to hug the verge of the 
desert sien yas osible. A direct line is enaenny deemed 
impracticable, from the softness of the mud and the want of fresh 
water. 

Our first day's journey through this plain was the worst. On 
our left were occasional strips of cultivation, and herds of cattle 
and horses were spread over other parts, where a coarse vegetation 
afforded them a subsistence. Human habitations were few and far 
between. Villages composed of a few mud hovels were searcely 
visible from each other, although there was nothing else io break 
the monotony of the plain. The bid 2 are necessarily very poor. 

The water is quite brackish. Where the mud is dry it is smooth 
and caked on the surface, as if it had been recently flooded, and 
then sun-hardened. The surface has a whitish appearance, from 
the salt particles that have been left after evaporation. The edges 
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of pools and streamlets are also whitened. I may here remark 
also that the low land near the mouth of the Pei-ho river presents 
almost the same appearance. ) 

At the end of the day we reached Tu-cha-tai, where we found 
better accommodation than we could have expected. Day's journey 
iW) Ti. 

uly 18.—We had hardly got clear of ‘Tu-cha-tai when our 
higgage-cart got wrecked in the deep heavy mud, and but for the 
cheerful assistance of the villagers it might have been there to this 
day. After that, the road improved very much, and our progress 
was rapid. Cultivation became more general, and we passed 
through large tracts of rich meadow-land where haymaking was 
going on. The hay is of excellent quality, and its sweet smell 
reminded us of mowing-time at home. Live stock is the main 
resource of the people, and they have a large and fine breed of 
cattle. We were induced to pull up ata large farm and ask for 
some milk. Our request seemed rather incomprehensible to the 
good people, as they never use milk themselves; but they brought 
im come cows and made us welcome to all we could get from 
them. 

In the afternoon we reached the Liau-ho, at the confluence of 
two branches. Numerous small craft were pissing up and down, 
and several sea-going junks were lying at anchor. We were now 
79 miles by the river from Ying-tsze (or New-kow), the newly: 
opened port of Newchwang at the mouth of the river, but, no boat 
being immediately available to take us there, we ferried across and 
proceeded towards Newchwang, some 8 miles from the river. 

A. very marked improvement in the aspect of the pI was 
now observable. Extensive fields of millet, beans, and” such-like 
crops, in a highly flourishing condition, and a well-wooded country, 
afforded a pleasing contrast to the inhospitable region we had so 
lately quitted. 

The town of Newchwang is 30 miles from the sea. It-has been 
an important place, and is still the resort of many of the wealthier 
people. The streets are very wide, but irregularly laid out; the 
louses are neat and tasteful. ‘The remains of an old wall may be 
discovered by looking for it. A branch of the Liau-ho, with some 
good bridges over it, runs past the city. This river is a mere 
streamlet now, but the old stone bridges were not erected for 
nothing, and there must have been water in the river at some 
former period. | 

We were most unpleasantly mobbed here, and as none of the 
innkeepers would receive us we had to take the road again, our- 
selves and our animals unfed, after a hard ride of 45 miles, until 
we found a resting-place at a small road-side inn 3 miles on the 
road to Ying-teze, 
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July 19.—We hurried on to Ying-teze, where we arrived at 
noon, and were welcomed by the few foreigners who had lately 
eettled there. 

The same evening we felt a shock of earthquake—a short, sharp 
vibration. | 

A British Consulate had been established in Ying-teze for about 

two months, and a few merchants were settled, but the trade of the 
port was of very limited extent as yet. 
_ July 24—After resting for four days in Ying-tsze we set out 
for Moukden, the capital of Manchuria, and the seat of the reign- 
ing on beni The journey being short, we left our age-cart 
behind, putting a few necessaries on the back of a pony. This 
mode of travelling we.found more expeditious, as it rendered us 
soeperes eA? independent of the condition of the roads, 

The sharp remonstrance of our Consul, Mr. Meadows, on the 
subject of our treatment at Newchwang procured us great civility 
on our second visit to that place; but, not caring ta trust to its 
eres passed it, and halted at a small inn 110 li from 

ing-taze, 

July 25,—We perceptibly approach the high land, and at mid- 
day we rested at the foot of an outlying ¢pur called An-shan, 500 
or GO0 feet high, The crops were in fine order, millet standing 
10 feet high. The lilac flower of the beans and the yellow of the 
hemp contrasted pleasingly with the various shades of green. 
Wood is abundant in the low ground, chictly willow, but. inter- 
epersed with a few elms and other trees. 

Halted at ee having travelled 110 li. 

pat ora i an old walled town; the walla, which are between 
half and three-quarters of a mile square, facing the cardinal points, 
az in all Tartar cities. The pubes appears to have been also at 
one time enclosed by a mud wall, the remains of which are in some 
siderable. ice Siete bere in various branches of industry, 
particularly in wood-work. Coflins, in great variety of styles, form 
conspicuous object in the shops, 

At Liau-yang we enter the high road from Corea, by which the 
Coreans travel on their periodical missions to Moukden and Pekin. 
One of the gates of the city is named after the Coreans, 

The roads to-day were so bad that a cart could not have pro- 
and we had to pick our way carefully on horseback. 
Where the road is carried pody 4s deep suil it forms an excavation 
for itself, often 10 or 12 feet below the level of the fields. In 
heavy rains this fills with water, which has no means of running 
off, and the road becomes a canal, 

July 27.—On the approach to Moukden the first object that 
attracts attention is a remarkable Buddhist monument ide a 
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Llama temple, on the right of the road. On the opposite side is a 
large park of fine grass, deeply shaded by willow-trees. The city- 
wall now comes in sight with its towers ; but first we pass through an 
extensive burying-ground, well tenanted, to judge by the number of 
tomb-stones in it. We then reach a low mud-wall, which encloses 
the four suburbs of Moukden. This wall would hardly be dis- 
tinguishable from an ordinary country fence, but for the wooden 
gate and guard-house, which it is necessary to pass through. 

Moukden is so different from any Chinese city I have seen, that. 
it is difficult to draw a comparison. The first thing that strikes a 
‘visitor is the massive solidity and height of the walla, and the 
absence of a moat. The walls are about 40 feet high, and, in 
addition to the usual embrasures, the upper part of the wall, which 
overhangs slightly beyond the perpendicular, is perforated oblic uely 
with loop-holes, for the evident purpose of throwing a vertical fire 
on an assailant at close quarters, The city has eight gates, each 
being surmounted by a tower, as in Pekin. Similar towers are 
also placed over the four corners of the walls, as also over the 
intersections of the streets. The city, and everything about it, is 
laid out with mathematical accuracy, and its aspect of order and 
neatness, the solidity and .tastefulness of all its buildings, its 
freedom from Srecvthing offensive, and the air of prosperity that 

ervades all its inhabitants, do infinite credit to the earlier 
Manchu emperors, who took such pride and pains in improving 
and beautifying their old capital. | 

The suburbs are mostly vacant ground, the only buildings being 
the continuations of the four main streets running through the 
inner city. I estimate the circuit of the inner wall at about 
3 miles, the outer about 10, 

On leaving Ying-teze a merchant volunteered a letter of credit 
on his friend fn’ Moukdan for a thousand dollars, an amount we 
had no means of investing ; but we, nevertheless, sought out the 
party to whom we were accredited, and found him very useful and 
attentive during our stay in Moukden. Under his guidance we 
endeavoured to see the interior of the palace, but failed, the old 
wooden gate being tied up with a bit of string on our approach. 
Being the first bona fide foreign Visitors to Moukden, we deemed it 
proper not to make ourselves disagreeable by forcing an entrance ; 
for, after all, it is private property, and the officials were otherwice 
very friendly and civil to us. Considering its age, the palace is 
in good reyair externally; but we were given to understand that 
the “annual vote for keepimg it in order is cadly misappropriated, 
and the keepers were probably ashamed to show us the interior. 

The next building in importance is the Government offices, or 
Yamun ; and the most notable objects here were lines of mule-carts 
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harnessed, and of ponies saddled and bridled in the court- 
: Gi he aire cats : there was alzo a row of carts harnessed 
and for hire. All these looked well: the wood-work of the carts 
well oiled or varnished, harness well blacked, and saddlery and 
everything else in the best order, ‘The military also were well got 
up, and are all fine men. 

Although Moukden is held in high repute all over the north, it 
comes far short of even second-rate cities in central China in point 
of size, population, or mercantile activity. It isafter all the capital 
of a very thinly-peopled country, in which, by the foree of circum- 
stances, agriculture plays a more important f — commerce, 
The want of good water-communication and defective 
means of conveyance are the main obstacles to the de opment of 


ciple Bioukden excqle all other Chinese tenet: 


ance and order of its cen Ato cs 
ie nha ci Be naa : squalor, end bogs 
general prosperity out maigit call at 

of the north, and wicuis woule thas stand for Glanow. while 
Soochow, Hangchow, or Canton would fitly represent London. 

The industry of Moukden is employed much more in articles of 
use than ornament. Saddlery, cart-building, the manufacture of 
bows and arrows, ouns and matchlocks, swords, and ironwork im 
prest variety, are brought to as high degree of perfection as the 

inese are capable of. 

Our native frend was as moch interested in us - ny were In 
him, and questioned ua closely on sundry geographical matters. 
He sated particularly bout apes Eacdes and FWads' or 
Awadsu, as three neighb uring countries to China. I have since 
found—what our friend not to be aware of —that Awadsu 
van wcabnonmndialirie, Ss Saka Wicietholialendia® that: name neat 


d from our friend that the politico-commercial mission 
frtin' orea to Moukden and [Pekin occurs three times a year, in 
the third, fourth, and ninth moons, On these occasions the gate 
in the palisade separating Maneluria from Corea at Fung-whang- 
tuka, near the southern extremity of the: alisade, i is opened to admit 
the Coreans with their merchandise. No Chinese are allowed to 
enter Corea by this gate; but whether this i ia a restriction of the 
Chinese or Corean government, our ignorance of the langungs ae 
verited us from ascertaining. The distance by the road from 
Moukden to Fung-whang was stated to be 600 li. The most 
Valuable commodities imported by the Coreans are ld dust and 
ginseng. The gold is melted and refined in the Peli-kwan, or 
northern suburb of Moukden, which is the t resort of traders; 
and the ginseng is distributed from Moukden to every corner of 
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China. The finest qualities of ginseng are highly prized by the 
Chinese and fetch enormous prices, sometimes as much as the 
equivalent of ten guineas an ounce. ; | 

The burial-place of the Manchu family is snid to be situated in 
the mountains, about 60 miles east of Moukden; but no one seemed 
able to comprehend our desire to get there or willing to assist us 
in accomplishing our object. We therefore abandoned the idea of 
further exploration, our time being limited, and returned by forced 
marches to Ying-teze, whence we got a passage to Tientsin, in the 
Odin, touching at the terminus of the Great Wall. 

And now, leaving my diary, I will conclude this paper by some 
general observations; confining myself as much as possible to my 
actual experience, and stating facts rather than drawing in- 
ferences, 

I. First, as to the elevation of the land. I have alluded to the 
constant occurrence of dry beds of streams, which have all the ape 
pearance of having once 188 filled with water to a height of 6 to 
to feet above the present water-level, and which now even in the 
rainy season are barely wet. 1 cannot help connecting this cineum- 
stance with precisely similar phenomena i have observed in the 
porns of acta: on the opposite shore of the gulf of Pecheli. 
I find also from the journal of an officer who travelled from Tientsin 
to Chefoo, that the same thing is noted in that qaarter; so that the 
whole coast of the gulfs of Pecheli and Liau-tung, covering a space 
of over 200 miles from north to south and nearly 300 from east to 
west, is cut up by dry beds of water-courees, many of them in the 
vicinity of mountains being strewn with smooth round pebbles, 

Then the two great alluvial plains, which for convenience I may call 
the valleys of the Pei-ho and Liau-ho, present every appearance to | 
the at observer of having been very recently under water. I gay | 
nothing of the tract of country extending from the Pei-ho southward 
and eastward to the mountainous coast of Shantung, not havin 
pee visited that part. But the mud flat—in the neighbourhooe 
of Taku, at the mouth of the Fei-ho, extending from the coast-line 
several miles inland to the limit of the cultivated ground, and 
barely elevated above the sea-level—is barren and marshy; the 
water is brackish, and the smooth surface, whieh is caked and 
cracked by the sun, is covered with a thin ecurf of salt. These 
. characteristics are perhaps more strongly marked in the northern 

valley, extending northward and westward from Newchwang. Our 
route here, as I have said, skirted the desert. The soil was barren, 
the surface caked, and only a little thinly-ccattered coarse vegeta- 
tion here and there supported a few horsesand cattle. The margins 
of pools and water-courses were whitened with salt, and between 
Ying-texe and the coast the whole surface has this white appearance 
in dry weather, 
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— In connection with this subject I would also mention that we 
were informed at Ying-teze that the town of Newechwang was in 
former times the sea-port, that subsequently it had been abandoned 
for Tai-taze, a town some 20 miles nearer the mouth of the river, 
and that within the present century Tai-teze was in turn abandoned, 
in consequence of the shoaling of the water, and Ying-teze established 
as the sea-port, as near the mouth of the river as soil could be found 
sufficiently firm to support buildings. 

The numerous shoals on both sides of the. mouth of the Liau-ho, 
extending many miles to seaward, point to the formation of a delta 
like that of the Yang-teze-kiang, which will at no distant date reclaim 
a large tract of land from the sea, 








a e regiona.is pre-eminently dry. The rains 
fall ch in the shape of heavy thunder-showers of 





short duration, after which the ground dries again ina short 
time. “The air is always pure and bracing; nd meta ite rain 
the atmosphere has none of that oppressiveness which makes the 
low country in the valley of the Yang-tsze-kiang so unhealthy in 
summer. The summer heat is very great but of short continuance, 
and the winter is rigorous in the extreme. Comparatively little 
snow falls, and the roads are seldom or never impassable in winter, 
All animals are well covered with hair in winter, pigs being clothed 
ima kind of wool. As late as July in the most northerly part of 
our journey we observed dogs and other animals with fragments 
2 their winter coats still hanging from them in thick matted 
umps. 

3. The people are tall, strong, and robust—the result, doubtless, 
of a salubrious climate, cousbion! with a rough Spartan mode of 
life. These qualities become more apparent as we advance into 
Manchuria. ‘The country is poor and thinly peopled, towns small 
and far apart, and the means of conveyance very limited, owing to 
the absence of water-communication. Hence the people, although 
all Chinese or the deseendants of Chinese settlers adapting them- 
selves to circumstances, have in some measure been imbued with 
the nomadic habits of the Tartars. In the seaport towns and in 
Moukden the inhabitants are, of course, more refined; but even 
there, luxuries are unknown which are easily within the reach of 
three-fourths of the population of the rich commercial districts of 
China. A corpulent Cantonese once told me that he had travelled 
all over the province of Shin-king and could get nothing to eat! 

In the memorials addressed to the Emperor Hien-fung in 1860, 
to dissuade him from travelling into Tartary, frequent allusions are 
made to robberies beyond the Great Wall Whether the is a 
bugbear or not, travellers are always prepared for an encounter, 
and when going on long journeys they travel in caravans, often 

engaging the services of an armed escort, <A particular class of 
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the people make this work their business, and when unemployed are 
probably themselves the most expert highwaymen. I take it the 
employment of these men as escorts is a kind of black mail, which 
inerchants and travellers pay for their security. 

The women nearly all wear large, that is, natural feet; the 
small cramped ones bein only seen in or near the larger towns. 
The country women are, in fact, out of the fashion. The women 
are not kept in seclusion, but perform long journeys on horseback ; 
and we always found the female population come out and stare at 
ts when passing through towns, 

The prevalence of brown hair among these people attracted our 
attention ; and we observed eyes of all shades, from brown to light 
arey, but none with any tendency to bilite. 

was surprised to find so few Tartars in our travels. The old 
Manchus have lost ground in their own country entirely, and have 
either been driven back by the force of a superior civilization inte 
the wild pasture-lands of Manchuria, or have been absorbed and 
lost in the dominant and more enterprising race. ‘The few that 
are left'are Chinese in language, manners, and customs: and it is 
not always easy even for a Chinese to distinguish them, more 
especially since the Tartars have n to intermarry with the 
Shinese, the Tartar husband adopting, by custom, the Chinese 
name of his wife. There is no good feeling between the two 
races, The Tartars hate and fear the Chinese, and the Chinese 
hate and despise the 'Tartars. The Chinese say the Tartare were 
insolent in their day of power; but now that the fortunes of the 
Manchu emperors are on the wane, they are anxious to conciliate 
the Chinese in view of the possible contingency of another dynasty 
rising shortly on the ruins of the Manehus. 

4. Trode is restricted as much by the cost and difficulty of 
carriage as by the poverty of the country and paucity of inhabitants, 
The only navigable stream on the Manchu coast is the Liau-ho, and 
that is only partially available from its having no navigable tri- 
butaries. ‘The comparative disadvantages under which inland 
ins in Be north He canties Soh 8y be shen from ie eee 

he populous part of the valley of the Yang-teze-kiang, where every 
farm has its cats a bos ee small boat, costing a few dollars, 
can do the work of a man with a cart and six horses in Manchuria. 
The boat is started with a capital of not more than one-tenth of 
the other; it has little or no wear and tear, and wants no feeding. 
The cost of conveyance in the north is materially enhanced by the 
wretched condition of the roads, ‘These roads seem to be much in 
the condition of roads in Scotland as lately as 60 or 70 years ago 
when the mails were carried by a horse-cart, doing a bare 30 miles 
a-day, They are never made, but left to chance. The carts have 
often to struggle through mire up to the axle-trees, and ascend 
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rocky acclivities that tax the whole power of the animals. With 
ood well-kept roads two horses or mules would probably do the 
work that requires four or six now. In winter, however, the roads 
are better, that is, drier, and winter accordingly is the season of 
tost traffic, ‘The men and horses that are employed in agriculture 
during summer are employed in winter in conveying the produce 
they have raised, for cate at the various depots. : 

The material wealth of that part of the country is represented 
by its grain crops; its mineral products, such as coal, are made 
little of. ‘The export of pulse is the basis of the trade. Specie is 
used sparingly, the bulk of the imports of native produce, as well 
as foreign manufactures being taken in payment for pulse, The 
surplus produce of peas, beans, and such like is very large, and hus 
employed in its conveyance seaward a large fleet of native craft, 
ia of foreign vessels also; but in money value it amounts to 
little. No statistics of this trade are yet obtainable. 
6. The food of Cae ok a ia simple, being limited for the most 
part to the produce of their own land: pork, salt-fish, fowls, ducks, 
millet and maize, wheaten bread, vegetables, and a little rice, 
Their sheep and cattle are not killed till the pastures are exhausted 
in the autumn, when they are slaughtered in great numbers and 
laid up for winter consumption. ‘Their pigs are killed for imme- 
diate wants all the year round; but in the early winter whole 
herds ac killed and salted. ane coat 

6. The strong military government of Manchuria, which bas 
been so much talked of, ecalannst amyth. Excepting in Mouk- 
den and at the Great Wall, it has left no mark. Everywhere else 
government is weak, The fact of the existence of a kind of local 
militia at Newchwang (and no doubt elsewhere) who act as a 
* vigilance committee,” and deal substantial justice according to 
the li dently of the 





ight that is given them and inde Mandarins, 
explanation of this seems to be that there is not sufficient wealth 


in the country to make it a desirable field for a set of rapacious 
Mandarins. | 

7. It would have been interesting, had time permitted, to have 
followed up the Liau-ho and ascertained the actual extent of the 
water-communication northward, In the maps the Liau-ho and its 
tributaries are traceable to a point only a few miles distant from 
the head-waters of the Songari, the main tributary of the Amoor. 
But the navigable portion, even for the smallest sized boats, would 
probably be found to fall fur short of this; for the old maps show 
many considerable streams in the part of the country traversed by 
us, which we found almost dry and easily fordable. 
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TV.—Journey from Pekin to St. Petersburg, across the Desert of 
Gobi, By C, M. Grant, Faq. 
Feud, December §, 1862, 

Towanps the close of my stay in China in 1861, I passed several 
months at ‘Tientsin, after the ratification of the ‘Treaty, and while 
awaiting the issue of passports for the interior, I made a trip to 
the Great Wall, in the direction of Manchuria, and followed its 
~ourse for about 40 miles. In this quarter, it is built of brick, 
having a granite foundation. I measured it several times, and 
found it always to be the same width, about 1 feet, I passed 
eh numerous large towns, and found a warm mineral spring 
at a place called Tang-chuen, situated at the foot of a hill over 
which the Great Wall passes. ‘This is a resort of persons suffering 
from cutaneous diseases, who bathe here. ‘The heat of the water is 
about 100° Fahrenheit. ‘The spring is within the precincts of a 
Buddhist temple, and a set of bathe of various dimensions have 
been built round it. From thence I went to visit the Imperial 
_Burying-ground of the present dynasty, near a town called Mala- 
boo; but, on presenting myself at the gates, [ was told that LT could 
not be allowed permission to enter. Upon this, 1 went to the chief 
Mandarin, to pay my visit and to ask leave to see the country, but, 
after a complimentary visit to that dignitary, was unable to obtain 
peninission, My readiness to accept his explanations had, how- 
ever, put him in such good humour, that he despatched a very 
handsomely worded letter to Prince Kung respecting my conduct, of 

which a copy was sent me. | : | 
Immediately after the receipt of this, 1 made application for a 
passport for Mongols Tt was at first refused, on the ground that 
the Mongols were not all caedon subdued. However, | was 
prepared to take all risks on myself, and at the end of three weeks, 
thanks to the perseverance of Mr. Bruce, I was provided at Pekin 
with a Chinese passport, bearing the Imperial “chop,” and an 


say ase sport for Hussi 
~ "Through the kindness of one of the members of Her Maj 










egation | was enabled to procure two bagge 
mule-chairs.* 


© ‘The latter is un oblong vehicle, @ to 7 feet in length, and 3 feet high. ‘There 
e wit cothe each side, and the door is in front. After having care- 
rranged hia bed, the traveller enters and places himeeclf in a reclining 
thon ; the machine ts then raised by means of two strong wooden cr tasabax 


but it must Be admitted that the molechair is much more comfortable than the 
gless carts. Itimag t inconvenience, however, that it ia necessary to un- 
yoke one of the mules before it is possible to descend, j 
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March 26, 1862,—I started from Pekin at 10 a.t. Soon after 
passing the outer fortifications a most violent dust-storm arose, 
which heightened in its fury s0 suddenly that, before I had pro- 
ceeded a mile from the City-Wall, I found that the baggage- 
mules were unable to end. with it, I therefore sought shelter 
at an.inn, and after a little perseverance obtained accommodation. 
Here I was detained twenty hours, wnable to sleep, and suffermg 
intensely from the effects of the eand and the cold, which was 
very severe. 

farch 27—At daybreak the storm began to abate, and on 
rising at seven o'clock I found the thermometer at 24° Fahr. 
Although the wind continued high, it was unaccompanied by sand, 
so I made a start. ‘The ravages of the storm were seta nope in 
very direction: large trees were uprooted, hedges thrown down, 
and houses unroofed. In some spots the sand had formed mounds 
varying from one to six feet in height, and parts of the road were 
so Completely covered over that it was impossible to trace it. At 
6 pm. “reached Hankow, 30 miiléa from in, where I was lucky 


arch 28.—At 6 a.m. the thermometer stood at 30° Fahr., at 
3 pu. 54°. Hankow, where I halted this day, is situated at the 
mouth of the Kwankow Pass, and was formerly a strongly for- 
tified military station. A sub-branch of the Great Wall passes 
through it. | 

March 29.—The cold having abated, we started for the Kwan- 
kow Pass, ‘The track through this pass is 15 miles in length. It 
is very rugged and tortuous, always difficult, in some places 

ange! It is a rare occurrence for vehicles to cross this a 
without some accident happening, and my experience would lead 
me to recommend that any traveller following in my footsteps 
should avail himself of a coolie-chair. I rode across; but had I 
known at starting what kind of path was before me, I should cer- 
tainly have ordered a chair. | ane numbers an rater a 3 
companies, passed me, carrying large cases. inquiry I dis- 
saree that these formed Part (the rest havin bees! sont on 
before) of ten thousand stand of rifles, which the Hussian Govern- 
ment had engaged to give to the Chinese, in part consideration of 
the cession to the Russians of the country lying north of the 
Amoor. I also learnt with pleasure that these arms should have 
been delivered two years previously, but that the Russians had 
withheld them, so that they might not be used against the Allied 
armies of England and France. 

The mountain-scenery on each side of the track, though not 
grand, may be described as bold. But the feature I was most 
pleased with was a large frozen waterfall. It was the firat [I had 
ever seen, and the sun shining upon it gave it a most beautiful and 
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striking effect. The occasional streams were frozen nearly a foot 
thick in some places, although the heat had already begun to thaw 
the surface. ue | | 

_. Several droves of Tartar ponies, of from 300 to 400 head each, 
passed me to-day on their way to Chinese markets. They were 
very strong, wiry, little oteals imals, and I was given to understand 
that I might purchase them at three dollars a head, or about 
thirteen Runge At a very narrow part, where the track was 
peeciniiow’s nd uneven, I met a Mongol Mandarin of the blue 
jutton, in charge of about two hundred coolies, bearing cases of arms 
and four ammunition-boxes. He very angrily ordered my people 
to stop, whilst I told them to go on. Our opposition was about to 
terminate in an encounter, when my servant interfered, aml repre- 
sented me as Ta-ying-ko ‘Tien-fung, “the great Englishman af 
Heavenly abundance.” ‘Tien-fung was the name by which I was 
known in China. All foreigners are named anew soon after 
their arrival in the Celestial Empire. ‘The path was immediately 
cleared for us, and the Mandarin and I saluted each other with a 
chin-chin. 

Passed through a gateway of the main portion branch of the 
Great Wall. ‘The Wall here is in an excellent state of preserva- 
eg At 2 pot. arrived at Chetow, oe fet vill: get the north of 
the pass, boasting a very large inn, which presented an appearance 
of sna ic About two hundred donkeys were belt * laden 
to go through the pass. Chetow lies in a spacious, highly eculti- 





vated 8 eae the hills surrounding which, robed in the 
softest and most varied hues, were hemmed in by a back-ground of 
distant snow-capped mountains which reflected the rays of the 
evening sun, forming a landscape of singular beauty and grandeur. 

Yuliang, which I next passed, is a small fortified town of one 
street, apparently a military station, On approaching Hulayén is 
a temple, on the top of an isolated rock, having a great resem- 
blance in the distance to Dumbarton Castle, Here stopped for 
the night. 

March 30.—Fahr. 46° to 82°. Started from Hulayen Mr 
nounced Why-lien) at. 7 at. Passed Tatumah, a town» vie 
seems to have been of some importance, but which is now very 
dilapidated and almost forsaken. Passed successively Sachung, a 
large fortified market-town, Tupali, and Paugnan, a fortified town, 
situated between sarc and Kee-Ming, which is invariably placed 
90 miles to the eastward of its actual position, Here is made the 
Wong-chu, a yellow wine, the most high esteemed of Chinese 
wines, and only found at the yamuns of the highest ignitaries. 
Kee-Ming, my night stage, 30 iniles from Hulayén (Why-lien), isa 
large fortified city at the foot of a mountain, and is apparently 
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liable to inundation. Here is the General Post Office for the north 
of China. 

March 31,—Started from Keeming at 7 a.m., passed a good 
looking village, called Hoi-ho. Also a new village called Sha- 
Hoh. Breakfasted at She-shi-foo, 10 miles from Kee-Ming. The 
road between the two last-named places is often difficult and 
rugged. At one point, when rounding the apparently impassable 
corner of a rock, we found the path only just wide enough to allow 
i passare ; between high cliffs on the one side, and on the other a 
rapid current. Sometimes the road is very steep, and should one 
of the saddle-animals make a false step, its rider would be very apt 
to be precipitated into the boiling stream beneath. In the spring, 
when the snow melts, this stream attains the dimensions of a large 
river. Passed several coal-pits in operation to-day. The coal is 
April 1.—Suen-ho-Fu, which I reached towards nightfall, is a 
large fortified city of from 80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. The 
main streets are wide and clean, having avenues of large trees on 
either side, on which countless crows had formed colonies, ‘The 
city is under the government of twenty-four mandarins of high 
grade, amongst whom it is reported are several members of the 
Sesierial family. Here is the chief seat of the Mission of St. 
Lazarus, at whose head is M. Gétlicher, I was informed that the 
Mission numbered 600 converts. Some very fine felt hats were 
offered to me for sale, Suen-ho-Fu being the greatest emporium 
for felt in China, besides which the inhabitant susually manufacture 
their own paper. Breakfasted at Yulien ; fare—omelettes anz fines 
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herbes mutton-chops, pommes-de-terre frites, excellent scones, teal, 
claret, coffee, and pr sareneoe’ so bad ior Mongolia I greatly fear 


I gave the Llama bere too much brandy. He liked it amazingly, 
haneven; and, producing hie nrayelstiogky chanted blessings on ie 
by way of showing sr opr | | ob igh 

At about four o’ I arrived at Chang-Kia-Kow, called by 
the Russians, Aufgan. It is situated 40° 45° N, lat., and 115° rE. 
long. ‘This is the most important commercial town in the north of 
China, inasmuch as all imports from, and exports to Russia, pass 
through its gates. It is 14 li in length, or about 44 miles. A 
great part of this, however, is suburb; the actual city is fortified. 
The total population is estimated at 200,000, of whom 10,000 are 
soldiers. The municipal authorities are eight mandarins of high 
rank. On inquiring the reason for the report of a gun which I 
beard, T was told "that a despatch had just been sealed for the 
“es eh and that it was customary to give euch a despatch a 

bute, 

_ On my arrival two Mandarins of the white button waited upon 
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me for my passport, which they took away with them, but returned 
in about one hour, saying that it was in order. | 
pril 2.—This morning I “aps my visit to the Taou-tai. After 
waiting in the court-yard of the Yamun for half an hour, I was 
admitted. He was a surly old fellow, of the pink button, and I was 
very much disgusted with him. I asked him to render me assist- 
ance in procuring camels. He told me to apply to my hotel- 
keeper; that he had nothing todo with it. Twist to be furnished 
with a passport in the Mongol language ; he told me through his 
Sex that it was unnecessary, and that I had nothing to fear. 
The Mandarins to the enst of Pekin had shown me every courtesy 
in their power, giving me cavalry-escorts and extra servants, 
besides ordering that I should be well received wherever I went. 
This old fellow, on the contrary, appeared almost disposed to throw 
obstacles in my way. I observed here many tons of tea, which 
were being prepared for transport to Russia. It is said that both 
the import and export trade of Russia ig on the decrease; but, 
notwithstanding this, the Russians have the contracts for the 
superior qualities of teas, and I am inclined to think they will 
continue to keep them, as they pay such far higher prices than 
other foreigners, and have, besides, the advantage of a very old 
connexion with the people wha grow the best teas. Excellent 
| sutcecearso here, and very fine beef and mutton are also to 


‘xtensive mines of silver and copper have been worked in Shi- 
ee oe = now, crete Loner ale reasots. 

In the neighbourhood of Chung-Kia-Kow the sportsman ma) 
find full employment for his gun: wild duck, teal, wild geese, con 
snipe; deer, antelopes, wolves, leopards, wild eat, the eagle, and 
= the tiger, are among the varieties of game he may 
depend wpon. 

3 tial an engagement with two Mongols for five camels and a 
cart to take me to Kiachta, They were to accompany me a5 ser- 
vants, and I was to provide my own food, They asked me 170 
taels, or about 571, but my servant persuaded them to reduce this 
demand to 110 taelk—about 352 Both my servants declined to 
cross the desert with me, being afraid of the effects of the colt. I 
sent them back to Pekin, as well as my pony, as I was given tu 
understand that the herbage would not wi sufficient to support 
an animal that was accustomed to goo i. 

April 3.—I purchased provisions here, consisting of a joint of beef, 
1 cwt, of potatoes, 28 Ibs. of biseuits, and plenty of tea and sugar, 
L also had 2 dozen of brandy, 2 dozen of port-wine, 1 doxen of 
claret, and 1 dozen of rum, besides plenty of tobaceo. I did not 
take more solids, as I laboured under the impression that I shoul! 
find on the route beef, mutton, cheese, and milk. I likewise dis 
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posed of my own tent, which I afterwards had much reason to 
re - 


Fe camtin the gate of the Great Wall, where all duties are col- 
lected, my passport was demanded. Outside of the gate is the 
Mongol settlement, and a short distance beyond isa village inha- 
bited both by Chinese and Mongols, whose domiciles are artificial 
caves, ‘oigpies 3 in the side ‘ a rising Sige They are 
regularly arranged, and present the appearance of streets one 
above sitcthes, “These are said to be i sea in the winter. 

The journey to-day was b pidacinges in a cart drawn by horses, 
The road is rugged and stiff, so much so as to render it almost im- 
possible for a camel with a load to traverse it. 

On ascending the highest summit of the mountain range which 
separates Mongolia from China, a magnificent panorama is pre- 
sented to the view, over the wildest and most majestic mountain 
scenery. ‘The Great Wall crosses this desolate spot, but the ravages 
of time 


ime have almost levelled it with the ground. 

After gazing our fill, we gradually een to a distance of 
about 26 miles from Kalgan, where, lying under the slope of a 
fertile hill, we arrived at a caravan of one hundred sleeping camelsr 
In a dirty, tattered tent, a bright fire illumine the faces of a dozen 
Mongols, who were seated around it on their haunches, each bowl 
in hand, anxiously expecting the evening meal. After tasting their 
soup, Treturned tomy cart, and passed the night without undressing, 
As, moreover, I did not quite like my situation, I did not sleep, but 
kept my revolver within arm's length, in case it might be wanted. 

Apri 4.  Fahr, 20°.—Stations, I think, are named from the 
various wells on the desert: there is seldom a habitation of any 
kind in the neighbourhood. The name of this station is Taban. 
A beautiful aa Hundreds of camels grazing on the preen 
Fe coat i eat cere pena 

e camels having been ed, are first arranged in five files 
the same baggage being always fastened on the same sar 
~ Through each camel's nose is passed a wooden peg, to which ig 

attached a cord about six feet long. In marching, the loose end 
of the cord is fastened to some of the gear on the back of the 
camel in advance, and in this way one man might guide a thousand 
camels, if it was not that the peg in the nose mes loose some- 


times, or the cord gives way, in which case a short delay resulta for 
re-adjustment. A strong camel is now harnessed to my cart, which 
is a cumbrous vehicle, with broad, heavy wooden wise There is 
ho iron on any part of it, and it is covered with felt. ‘The length 
1s about 7 feet, and the width 30 inches. The tent is struck, 
thrown over the back of a camel, and off we start in Indian file, 
my Gobi chariot in the centre, with the two Mongols whom I 
engaged doing duty as guards, one on cach side. 
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' By9 a.st, the thermometer bad gone up to 40°. After travelling 
GO li, or 20 miles, we halted at 4 p.o., at a place called Tahungko. 
One of these encampments is highly picturesque. The camels, 
arranged as usual in five files, are made tosit on their haunches, and 
in five minutes are all disburthened of their loads. (It takes fully 


half-an-hour to pack them every morning.) After the bases 18 
lowered from their backs, ta cas ak is fastened roun we 
necks, and they are allowed to till dusk, when they are again 
collected and secured each to his own particular load, The tent, 
about 18 feet long by 12 feet wide, having two poles about 10 feet 
high, is now ss Sufficient argel is collected for the night, 
and a fire is lit in a circular grate, which is placed in the centre. 
The argol gives a bright red heat. An open cauldron is now 
placed on the grate, and filled with water which has been drawn 
irom a neighbouring well, or if there is snow on the ground, 
sufficient is collected for culinary purposes. ‘The first refreshment 
consists of pounded brick-tea, which is thrown into the water and 
boiled. The Mongols drink this without sugar, from wooden bowls, 
which they clean by licking it with the tongue, and then place it 
in the breast of their coats. The next dish consists of boiled beef 
or mutton, which they eat in junks, swallowing large pieces at a 
time, Some millet is thrown into the water in which the meat has 
been boiled, which makes a 3 8 The wooden bowl is again 
resorted to, and the repast is followed by a pipe. The chief of 
this caravan drank eamshoo, which he had purchased at Chang- 
Kia-Kow ; but the other Mongols had to content themselves with © 
water, When a stranger enters, which is often the case at meal- © 
times, he salutes the inmates with * Mindooena!” (May all be well), 
and is offered some of the fare; and as a matter of courtesy, pipes 
are exchanged, which it is Mongol etiquette to refill = re= 
turned. After the camels have been collected and secured for 
the night, another cauldron of tea is made, another pipe is lit, and 
then huddling as near the fire as possible, the men undress and sleep 
naked, with their sheep-skin coats for a covering, and their boots 
fora pillow. They never niove from the position in which 
fall asleep, till they rise in the morning. If they did, and the coat 
was to fall from off them, they would, on a cold night, be frozen to 
death. At three o'clock in the morning they rise, and whilst the 
camels are being laden a cauldron of tea is prepared. They drink 
this, mixed with millet, before starting, and it serves them ull 
their evening meal, In taking their repasts they squat in Indian 
fashion, round the fire, sitting upon their feet. 

April 5, At 4 a.m. Fahr. stood at 11°. The camels wanted 
a rest, having eaten little for two days, so we remained to-day at 
Tahung-ko.—4 pm. We have had a snow-storm for the lnst three 
hours, the wind so strong as to blow the snow almost horizontally. 
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April 6. At 6 Aa Fahr. was 10° below Zero, or 42° of 
cold.—It was so cold last night I could not sleep. A bottle of 
claret at my side wascompletely frozen. At 9 a.m. started, and at 
3 rm. arrived ata station called Hamka, The two Mongols with 
whom I made the engagement left, having contracted with the chief 
of the caravan to take me to Kinchta, giving him a small propor- 
tion of what I bad paid them. 

April 7. eatye below Zero. The snow 3 feet deep—We 


cannot ese to-day. 

April 8 VFahr. 10° above Zero.—We started this morning 
before daybreak. Saw a herd of deer. Arrived at a station call 
Ungol Tzar-a-nore. 

April 9.. Fabr. 10° above Zero —The Mongols make thread 
and cord from the wool plucked from under the neck of the camel, 
with which they mend their coats, 

_ The wind waz <o cold to-day that the camels laid down several 
times. At 3 p.m. arrived at Teankal. 

dpril 10. Fahr. 10° to 32°.—A splendid day. Large eagles 
at aed a Lots of rats, resembling the kangaroo-rat. Arrived 
nt iH 
April 11. Fahr. 24° to 50°.—Two Mongols paid us a visit : one 
rode ona saddled bullock, the other on a camel, They begged 
tobacco, which my chief refused. Arrived at Borro’ Hotuter, 

April 12. Fabr. 30°.—So far the country has been gently 
undulating—pecasionally hilly. To-day extensive plains, Arrived 
» at B’yshunt. 

April 13, Fahr. 30° to 42°.—Arrived at Shirray, Visited a 


fseuma or temple. It is a low mud house, having a Buddha on the 


altar, ‘Three or four Llamas live in the vicinity m gharries. The 





gherry eee ary tent, ile of wah: which - trellised and 
covered w Phere is a hole in the centre of th , through 
which the smoke makes ita exit. a 


A woman paid usa visit. The Mongols pounced upon her to 
mend their clothes and boots, I Soaghte Bel bit of cheese from 
her, which had a peculiar taste, ‘[hé name of the station to-day is 
Ortoghal Tseuma. 

April 19. Fabr. 43° to 72.—The land gently undulating, 
spperontly higher as we advance, and vegetation rather richer, 

umerous herds.of cattle and flocks of sheep. ~ Several whirlwinds 
of 5 passed quite close to A, It Was i lovely calm evening 
vhen we encamped on a perfectly flat and vast plain. The station 
on which we then were is called Taban Talloghai. 


April 16. Fabr. 40° to 70.°—We encamped to-day at a station 


called Gobi, situated under the brow of a high precipitous hill, 
meaty red sandstone. The soil so far has rata a yellow clay. 
he track we have made has always been north-west. It is covered 


— 
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over with a slight coating of yellow sand, studded with innumerable 
little carnelians and agates, together with some spar and sandstone. 

April 17... Fahr. 26° to 62°.—I found myself oP! in the midst 
of curious rocks and hills, presenting every sign of volcanic action. 
Immense blocks of marble are thrown here and there: there is alzo 
granite and slate in abundance, while numerous caverns, high up 
in the rocks, form the resort of great flocks of birds, resembling the 
swallow in appearance and the pigeon in size. Large herds of deer 
and quail in great numbers were also perceived Arrived at At- 

April 18. Fahr. 86° to 48°.—It blew a hurricane all night, and 
we could not stir this morning. The camels lay all day till towards 
evening with their backs to the wind—a repetition, in short, of the 
storm of the 26th of March, on leaving Pekin. One camel made 
off during the storm, and its loss was not discovered till next day. 
Arrived in the evening at Tuptuntoolaghai. 

April 19, Fahr. 34° to 10°,—Fine morning, blowing all the 
rest of the day, The proprietor of the lost camel started im search 
of it, taking random instructions from me, Crossed many sand- 
hills.to-day, and fell in with a small lake. Encamped at Gashong- 

“April 20. Fabr. 28° to 36°—Arrived at a station called Hungor. 
The man who had lost his camel returned without having recovered 
it, but started once more in full faith I should put him on the 
right track. To-day we passed six withered trees and visited a 
dry well, 

4 21. Fahr. 36° to 80.°—Killed a lizard to-day. Great 
numbers of flies, jumping on the grasa. Arrived at a station called 
By-Yung-Gobi, 

Amil 22. Fahr. 50° to 72°.—Paased four withered trees. Great 
numbers of quail to-day, and several miles of brushwood. Crossed 
a stream of beautifully clear water. The Mongol returned, having 
found his camel where I indicated, and is consequently full of 
devotion to me. Met a caravan bacaniosting eBisaie cloth, 
Instead of shaking hands, the Mongols cross each other's arms. 
Arrived at Towah. Ao a 

April 23, Fahy. 42° to 46°.—Hail to-day very gloomy. 
Arrive at Katullusah. 3 

April 24, Fahr. 26° to 46°,— Beautiful day, but snow six inches 
deep. Plenty of deer, several eagles, flocks of birds. Country 
hilly, Arrived at Hourri-shunt. " 

April 25. Fahr. 46° te 60°.—Arrived at Dewan-Shirray. 

_ April 26. Fabr. 48° to 68°.—Arrived at Ooté. 
lpril 27. Fahr. 68° to 74°—Beautiful sunset. Rocky moun- 
tains in — — ae yser Tooroa, 

April 28. Fahr. 48°.—To-day we pass through a range of rocky 
hills. which present a most setuartabin appearance. Sometimes the 
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rocks have a resemblance to the ruins of a fortified castle; some- 
times it would seem as though a village had existed. They often 
assume fantastic shapes, but their great singularity consists in their 
formation. Each rock appears to have been built ag it were by 
art; one stone lies upon or alongside another, and although the 
shape is different, they remind one involuntarily of the Giant's 
Causeway, in the north of Ireland. We encamped to-day at T'saran 
Boloz, 

ipril 29. Fahr. 44° to 48°.—Our track lay principally through 
a sandy desert, We arrive at Zotogh. ae ki 

April 30. Fabr. 34° to 42°.—The country to-day was undulating 
and hilly; the herbage somewhat richer. At 3 Pp... we arrived at 
the domicile of Batma, where the chief ofthe caravan, a high Llama 
or priest, came to meet us, All the Mongols descended from their 
camels on his approach, and after bendin almost to the ground, 
offered their uncovered head for a liction, which the priest 

On arrival at the gharry, Batma’s family came to salute and 
embrace him. The women were dressed in their most gaudy 
finery, and wore immense ornaments in their hair and round the 
neck. Virgins are distinguished by a girdle tied round their 
waist, which is no longer worn after marriage. 

The name of this station is Arrah-atton-shoh. It is not on the 
direct track to Kiachta: we have, in fact, come considerably out of 
our route, that the chief might visit hisfamily. We spent four days 
here, Mra. Batma presenting me every morning with boiled sheep's 
neck, which is tasty. The milk of the camel seems richer; but I 
had not an opportunity of tasting it. Several sheep and calves die 
from disease: these are cooked and eaten, and the skins preserved 
for clothes. During my stay here the tent was placed at my sole 
eager I had also -eociag er daily from the inhabitants - 
powder, besides many joqaifies for razors, needles, and thread. I 
recommend travellers to take these with them as presents. 

May 5 to 8.—Our track lay through high mountains, where we saw 
numerous herds of deer. Starting alone to shoot hares, which are 
numerous here, | observed, as I thought, a buck, and ran in the 
direction along which it would pass, with the intention of shooting 
it: to my dismay I discovered, on a near approach, that it was a 
large wolf. He did tiot alter the quiet pace at which he was going 
until I fired, when he ran off. I understand that in packs they 
sometimes attack a caravan. 

At all stations cattle and sheep are penned for the night and 
guarded by watch-dogs of a very fine breed, resembling what one 
could imagine a cross between’ a Great Saint-Bernard and an 
English sheep-dog. 
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May 9. Fahr. 32° to 90°.—Scenery mountainous; roads often 
very steep. Ourga, the capital of Mongolia, is visible in the distance, 
situated in a ¥ ; one side of the mountains covered with fir- 
trees, the other side perfectly barren. 

On arriving at Ourga I presented myself at the Russian Consu- 
late, where [ was very hospitably received. The Consul, who 
speaks French, was absent; but I made myself tolerably well un- 

nt pl drawn by a splendid Arab, which had made 





the jo y from India eid China proper and the desert of Gobi 
was placed at my disposal ; and what with driving, billiards, and good 


living, I passed at Ourga two very pleasant . 
establiahment numbers about twelve persons, There is a colony of 
Chinese and about 25,000 Mongols, 10,000 of whom are priests, 
Eacli family educates one of its children as a priest: he is looked 
upon az a gentleman, and is not supposed to do hard work, 

I hired four camels here to take me to Kiachta, at which place 
I arrived in four days, over a road so well-known that I need not 
describe it, as the scenery and ordinary “incidents of travel” 
upon it have been frequently laid before the general reader. 

From Kiachta I proceeded to Lake Baikal, which I crossed in. 
8 hors in a steamer, thence to Irkutsk, and by Krasnoyarsk to 
Tobolsk, where, during an inundation of the great river Obi, I took 
steamer to Tumen, in about 62°. Hence I returned to Europe 
by Ekaterinburg (near which I visited the celebrated mines of the 
Demidott family at Nishni Tagilsk, where, within a radius of 
10 miles, iron, copper, gold, platinum, and precious stones are 
found), and thence by Kasan and St. Petersburg. Actual time of 
travel from Pekin to Kiachta, 46 days. (Distance not stated.) 








I had long been convinced that a more rapid communication 
between China and England could be attained by the adoption of 
the overland route vié Mongolia and Siberia, and it was mainly 
with a view of carrying out this idea that I gathered on my journey 
every information bearing on the subject. : 

Although the foregoing is a very rude and imperfect sketch, the 
experiences of that journey have fully corroborated my previous 
anticipations regarding the practicability of a courier express being 
organised across the desert of Gobi, similar to that adopted in 
America between the Mississippi and California. But even this 
improved means of communication will, it is anticipated, give place 
ere long to a perfect system of electric telegraphy between London, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiachta, Pekin, and the Taku Forts. 
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V.—A Vint to the Island of Trisima. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Eso., F.8.G.8., &c. Ke. | 
Read, January 26, 1863, 
In the early part of August, 1861, H.M. surveying-ehip Act@on, 
Capt. Ward ee in the bay of Yedo, In the course of his sur- 
veying operations Capt. Ward had paid a flying visit to Tsusima, 
an island situated in the straits which separate Japan from the 
Corea, and which commands the entrance to the Yellow Sea. In 
consequence of the intelligence which Capt, Ward brought, it 
became necessary for me to proceed to Tsusima, and, as prior to the 
Acteon’s visit no English ship had ever touched at the island, I 
venture to think that the few observations I was enabled to make 
during my short stay in this remote spot may not be uninteresting 
to the members of this Society. The Suonada or Inland Sea of 
Japan, navigated for the firet time by an English man-of-war about 
four years ago, has since then been so frequently traversed by 
steamers of all asses that it has become almost a highway of com- 
munication between Yedo and Nagasaki, and it is unnecessary for 
me here to deseribe it at length. Approached by narrow winding 
straits, which disclose at every turn some new beauty, we are in 
some measure prepared for the fairy-like scene beyond. Shut in 
from the storms of the ocean by the islands of Nipon, Kiusiu, and 
Sikok, not the least charm of the Suonada Sea is its repose: in- 
numerable islands of all sizes and form rest upon its calm surface, 
The most enchanting combinations which can be conceived, of wood 
and water, of soft ion i beauty, meet theeye. Some of these 
islets slope gently back, the hill-sides terraced with careful cultiva- 
tion ; others run out into the sea in projecting cliffs. Picturesque 
villages bury themselves in the recesses of secluded valleys, the sides 
clothed with patches of the feathering bamboos, or clumps of pine 
and evergreen oak, But while the never-ending variety of scenery 
in this Inland Sea forms an irresistible attraction to the stranger, 
its importance in a commercial point of view can scarcely be over- 
rated. 240 miles long and from 30 to 50 miles broad, it is sur- 
rounded by populous cities, and its surface is dotted with the sails 
of innumerable junks, Some notion of the extent of the native com- 
merce by which it is traversed may be gathered from the fact of 
our having counted in the course of our voyage no less than 
1600 junks in the Suonada Sea alone. About 80 miles from the 
straits of Simonesaki, to the westward, lies the island of Tsusima. 
On the morning of the 27th of August I arrived off the southern 
end of the island in H.M.S. Ringdove. ‘The most striking object 
was a singular two-pointed peak, which rises from nearly the centre 


of the island to a height of 1760 feet. There is, however, another 
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mountain to the southward of these peaks, which is about 2500 feet 
high, and as far as we know isthe — point in the island. The 
southern portion of the island may be said to consist of two broad 
valleva, divided by a spur heavily timbered. The valleys them- 
selves are partially inhabited and cultivated, and bear a striki 
resemblance to each other: the higher lands are all clothed wit 
virgin forest. As we did not know the exact position of Tatchio, 
the capital of the island, it was necessary to send on shore and ask 
the way. Coasting along the east shore, which seemed sparsely 
inhabited and presented an abrupt and rocky coast-line, we ulti- 
mately perceived the indention we had been told to expect, and 
feeling our way cautiously into a somewhat exposed bay, anchored 
about half a mile from the town of Tatchio. [Exeupt for the small 
native craft, which take refuge in a cove behind a precipitous mass 
of rock, the harbour affords an insufficient shelter. ‘Tins cliff rises 
abruptly from the water to a height of about 100 feet, and forms a 
striking feature in the scenery: it is covered by pines. The bay, 
which opens up both to the right and left of the entrance, is sur- 
pated! by wooded hills, The town itself is situated at the de 
bouchure of a etream, which, flowing through a rich well-cultivated 
valley, falls into the right arm of the bay. As Tsusima is the 
private territory of the Prince, and as the Imperial Government 
scarcely exercises any control over him, I could not explore the 
town or neighbourhood as I should have wished. While neponatiog 





vainly for an interview with the great personage himee ] was 
detained, jealously watched in a guard-house on the water's edge, 
and not permitted to stray ten yards in any direction. If I had 
no opportunity of satisfying my curiosity, the population of the 
iowa laboured under no such disability, and an hour had fot elapsed 
before every man, woman, and child in Tatchio had, I trust, derived 
gratification from their minute inspection of the first Englishman 
who had ever landed in their city. ‘The town of Tatchio 1s said to 
contain 10,000 inhabitants: it does not differ in appearance from 
any other Japanese town, nor did I perceive any diference re in the 
dress or aspect of the population, though I am given to understand 
that their language differs in some degree from that of the Japanese 
of the other islands, The ostensible objection to my paying a. visit - 
to the Prince lay in the fact of his residence being four miles off. 

The real reason was, doubtless, the fear of his dignity bemg com- 
promised by his reception of a foreigner. I was informed that his 
palace was three stories high, and was surrounded by many aeres 
ch ana ornamental grounds ; that he himself was both morally 
and physically a most powerful chief; that his influence was great 
at Yedo; that his i was seven feet, but that he was covered 
with sores: that he had one wife, twelve concubines, and forty-three 
children; that his son was at Yedo as a hostage, and that some of 

x2 
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his illegitimate children were in the service of the temporal Em- 
peror, while others officered hisownarmy. So much time had been 
occupied by the messages which passed between the Prince's resi- 
dence and the town, that it was nine o'clock at night before it was 
finally settled that I should have an interview with his greaae 
Secretary of State, and I passed up a short street, on each side of 

| . wosted with huge paper-lanterns, to the building 
ag hoo for the meeting. 

he arrangements made for my reception were primitive in the 
extreme: a low table, evidently constructed eince our arrival, and 
about 18 inches from the ground, was surrounded by chairs of 
quaint form, the seats almost on a level with the table. Candles 
of great size, and each on a separate stand, lighted the room. 
The usual arrangement of pipes and tea was supplied to each indi- 
vidual, and as our isterviaw lated till past midmght, we sustained 
nature on cakes and sweetmeats, a3 well as on tea and tobacco. 
We got under weigh before daylight, and coasting along the 
western shore of the island, arrived ut midda off Tsusima Sound, 
It is difficult to conceive anything more striking of its kind than 
the reticulation of deep channels, which, dividing the hilly country 
in every direction, forms a water-labyrinth, which can only be com- 
pared to Norwegian fiords; but the scenery, instead of being wild 
and rugged in character, is soft and rounded. Everywhere massive” 
foli se rete into the water. Here the whole navies of the world 
might be concealed without an anchor down, for every ship a 
be moored in deep water to the trees on the banks. Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of these lanes of water by the chart 
furnished to the Admiralty by Capt. Ward, who had aurveyed this 
sound a few weeks previously; but to appreciate its beauties one 
must explore its infinite recesses in a boat. ‘The time at my dis- 
parla limited and so fully occupied by other duties, that 1 

“but little leisure for this interesting pursuit. The shores of 
the sound are thinly peopled: bere and there a few fishermen’s 
huts line the margin of the bays; but for the most part the virgin 
forest clothes the hills to the summit with heavy timber. Ever- 
green oak, sycamores, maples, cypresses, conifers of great varicly, 
- are the most common; but [ understood from one of my com- 
panions, more qualified to judge than myself, and who had visited 
the mainland, that the flora generally partook rather of a Man- 
chourian than a Japanese character. “Tsusima produces wild cats, 
and deer of species unknown in Japan; the pheasants are also 
different from those of Niphon,* I had no opportunity of satisfying 
myself on these points, and as my authority is Japanese, I only 
mention them asa subject worthy the attention of future visitors. 
The whole island is hilly and heavily timbered: its formation is 
yoleanic, It is almost bisected by the sound I have just described, 
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the Northern Island being somewhat the largest, and at high water 
is, in fact, two islands. At low water a sandy spit at the enstern 
extremity of the sound connects them by a dry causeway. Stakes 
are put along this bank to “ieee the passage of boats at high 
water. The entire length of the islands is about 35 miles; their 
breadth from 8 to 10 miles, A road connects Tsugima Sound with 
the capital, distant about 9 miles. The total populationof the islands 
is about 30,000; but our knowledge of the Northern Island is as 
yet very limited. The Prince of ‘Tsusima, who is absolute proprietor 
and quasi independent chief of the whole country, maintams a gar. 
rison of 300 men at Chosan, a town in the Corea, distant about 
40 milesfrom Tsusima. He enjoys an entire monopoly of the trade 


with aba which consists of tiger-skins, hides, rice, silver ancl 





2 large part of the gold in circulation in Japan is said to 
x Corean, and traffic in this precious metal is a chief source of 
wealth to the Prince. Under what terms Chosan is held by a 
Japanese garrison, and what are the precise relations which subsist 
between the Japanese Imperial Government, the Corean Govern- 
ment, and the Prince of Tsusima respectively, are points upon which 
we are not as yet informed; but the time is probably not far 
distant when our political as well as our geo cal knowledge of 
this ne interesting and highly-fayoured spot will be widely 
extended. 


—————— 





VI.— Diary of Proceedings of the Mission into Mekran for 
Political and Surrey Purposes, from the 12h to the 19th 
December, 1861. By Major F. J. Goupsm1p, ¥.2.6.8. 


Read, March 23, 1563, 


December 12,1861. Kurrachee to the Hubb River, 9 miles; 
thence 34 miles to camp; total, 12+ miles—Encamped on the 
Beyla or right bank of the Hubb, near a few huts of the Sheikhs and 
Kurmuttees; soil sandy, with scattered jungle; dews heavy at 
night 5 water from river-bed muddy, but good when filtered. 

[he March from Kurrachee, which we left at 7 A.M, is 
through the shallow bed of the Lyaree to One Tree Tank ; thence 
through the Moach Plain to the rising ground, and by an easy 
passage between the hills, terminating at Cape Mone. From this 
point the valley of the Hubb opens out, the descent into it being 
very steep, and the Pubb Mountains are descried branchi off in 
lofty irregular ranges 8. and N.W. Passed two Dhurmsalas, one 
about # miles on the right of the road, and one on the left bank of the 
Hubb.. At the last the made road ends. The whole march is 
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sy, and the passage of the river, thoug! wide and always filled with 
say, attended with no difficulty. ‘The fords should, asters be 
ascertained, as there occur patches of quicksand. The depth of 
the river at this Neg dry) season, before the January rain, averages 
ahout 8 feet. The soil about this portion of the Hubb Valley is 
evidently free, in great measure, from salt, as is apparent from the 
came" d of jungle and low trees which have replaced the prickly 

ar of the earlier portion of our day's march. — | 

Dee. 13. In camp.—Rode out with Dr. Lalor to the Gundopa 
Hill, distant about 34 miles from the river ; and on the left hand 
side of the entrance into the Pass, climbed to the summit of one of 
its highest peaks, probably 350 feet from the level; a wide- 
spreading mist in the horizon unfortunately prevented a clear view 

the surrounding country; but the line of hills crossed on the 
previous day, ant forming Rés Moévaree, or Cape Monz, to the 
were visible to the westward ; hills to the north and east. In ascend- 
ing Gundopa, we followed the rocky bed of a torrent for a con- 
siderable distance, and then struck up the shortest practicable way 
to the top. The hill is stony, and has much scattered vegetation, 

Dee. 14. Hubb Valley Camp to Kararree, 17+ miles—Good 
camping ground in green grass, about 2 miles from the sea. Water 
from two wells, slightly brackish, but drinkable; ample, moreover, 
for the day tosupply our whole party. No village, but a good sized 
tent constructed of poles, reeds, and mats, divided into two com- 
partments, marks the abode of the collector of the * Nakai” or 
* Soonole,” a tax of one anna in the rupee on merchandise in transit. 
Forage had been sent out by the Djam of Beyla;* but for which 
none Would have been obtainable. 

To-day's march was, for the first 8 miles, over a sandy but not 
heavy soil, and a tolerably level country, covered with toohur, 
kinir, booh, and many kinds of vegetation common to the so-called 
deserts cast of Sind. “Enter the Gundopa Pass, between a detached 
rock of insignificant size to the left, and a steep but not high 
offshoot from the Pubb Mountains on the right hand. The Intter 
range has a strong dip seaward, Our road thus far was perfectly 
eae) and the ascents gentle; in fact, the incline was altogether 
trifling. Thence along a fair track through a generally level 
country, with grass and vegetation, tow the Marana Hill.7 
‘The ground now rises, and the sea becomes visible to the westward 
and w.x.w. At about 11 miles from firet camp, passed a patch of 
grass and cultivation called Cheehdi, one of several beds of streams, 














* The evening before I had written a letter to the Djam, stating that we had 
entered his territory, and hoped to be at Sonmennec it two marches, 
+ See note to Diary for 1th December. . 
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where water is procurable from wells, The cultivators are 
Noomryas and Sheikha. Three miles further, after passing some 
sandy ravines, *the road descends by a wane bold, and pic- 
turesque defile to the plain country near the sea-shore. Although 
there is but little rock or stone, or indeed anything but sand on 
either side, yet the appearance of this descent is most imposing. 
The stupendous walls ate hard and rugged aspect; and the deep 
ravine over which they tower has a grandeur which could scarcely 
have been caused, except by some great convulsion of nature, The 
view of the green sea, and a cape country along the 
shore, obtained from the outer angle of the Pass, before diverging 
finally into the plain, afforded a very pleasing contrast to the P 
ellow mass from which the cortege had emerged ; and the “ Lakh 
dok” cannot fail to be recorded as the one remarkable feature 
in the whole route from Kurrachee to Sonmeanee. 

From this point the track leads along an open sandy country, 
covered with tamarisk and other vegetation, by-a~path bisecting the 
space between the sea and a long range of sandy cliffs, decreazin 
in height as compared with those overhanging the ass, sad 
— ally assuming the form of ordinary coast-lullocks or dunes. 

‘he route, however, a i to the sand-cliffz, which 
after a while trend to the northward, or inland; so that the dis- 
tance between the sea and the line of march increases from less 
than a mile to more than 2 miles before the encamping ground is 
reached. About % miles short of to-day's camp, is a ravine to the 
right, where are a well and drinking-trough. This opening in 
the range of hills is known as Borud, or Borudhu. The inhabitants 
of Karraree, the halting-place, such as there are, may be considered 
Bannyas and Guddras (slaves). The wells dug at Karraree are 
8 or 10 feet in depth, with rather brackish water. 

Dee. 15. Karraree to Sonmeanee, 16} miles—Encamped on a 
tch of tolerably good hard ground, north-east of the town of 
nmeanee, near sand-hills, and close to the site of the old British 
Residency, Water slightly brackish from wells, but sufficient. 
Provisions and forage abunda | 

the intervening distance gradually increasing. About 2 mm 3 after 
leaving Karraree, we crossed the dry bed of the River Chebbaijes 
Nest passed certain patches of garden cultivation, called “ Arub™* 
and “ Drukk,” the water for which is obtained from small tanks and 
wells; also a burial-pround of Noomryahs on the right. The 
cultivators bere are the Wachini family of the last-named tribe. 
The route now reaches the Vindore River, + which flows seaward 








r fi 





+ The Vindore evidently rises in the hills among the Djamote villages above 
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about 2 miles south of Sonmeanee, and crosses its dry bed near the 
white tomb of Shah Djemal, which stood on a sand-bank to our right. 
A little way further, we came upon a cluster of mud houses, which is 
the first indication of Sonmeanee, and reached our camping-ground 
by : oe sandy track, passing near the harbour, which lay on 
Our lel 

Not far from the Chebbaijee River we were met by a caval- 
cade sent out under orders From the Djam of Beyla. The two 
ey persons. this assembly were the Diwan Dewun Mull, a 

own-looking, unprepossessing Eindoo, and Nawaub Azim Khan 
Djamote. The first is the Comptroller of the Djam’s Exchequer, as 
well as his political adviser ; the second is the Governor of Son- 
meaner, and exercises a quasi control along the line of coast from 
the Hubb River to the Hingor, We exchanged a few words of 
ordinary greeting, and then proceeded on our way together. They 
were civil, and anxious to 2; the Djam having directed them 
to awe themselves at our disposal. 

After arranging for an interview with the Djam himself, who sent 
03 a courteous message, we strolled down in the afternoon to the 
harbour * and sea-beach, and had some conversation with the in- 
habitants; one man, Yoossuf Khan, a handsome, intelligent- 
looking young Brahooee, whom I had noticed in the Diwan’s 
retinue, 1 now engaged to accompany me in the morning on a 
little excursion which I had contemplated, We were to proceed 
hy boat along the harbour to a point near our proposed first march 
towards Mekran. There our riding-animals were to meet ua, and 
we would return by the road, striking into the marching route at 
the nearest point attainable from the place of disembarkation. 
Phis arrangement would give me an idea of the comparative merits 
of the lines of road by the seaside and inland respectively. 

Dee. 16, At Sonmeanee.—Mr, Ryland and I set out about 
5 a.m., and took a “machooa,” or fishing-boat, which was waiting 
for us on the north-west side of the town, The shallowness of the 
water made it necessary that we should be conveyed to our destina- 
tion in a canoe. These are formed of one solid piece of wood, 
scooped out, and are brought from Cannanore, or tts vicinity, on 
the Malabar coast. Proceeding along the boat-channel on the 
western side of the harbour,t we soon turned into a deep-water 





a 


Shah Billawal. 1 believe it to be the same river mentioned in Route xiv 
; « aie Too 2 ae : —— wabwess a 
Part 2, * Province of Sind,’ published by Government in 1855, The Morona Hill, 
mentionnl tn my’ ary of the 14th instant, may not improbably be the Moronto- 
bure of Arriag, and found in Arrowsmith's Ancient ‘Atlas Imperii Persici,” , 
5° The harbour of Sonmeanee is nothing bat the head of a shallow bay. 
Country boats of $5 to 30 tons burthen Cin at high water come close under the 
+ The harbour of Sonmeanee has long since been pron ! Lieut. 
Montriow unfitted to receive large vessels, which woald have to anchor ostside iu 


channel. This is described by Lieut. Montriou as running “ up to 
the northward for about 7 or § miles, where it loges itself in a deep 
morass and tamarisk jungle, over which, in heavy rains, the Poor 
Ali River is said to flow.” But we observed that this wide deep 
channel must be of far greater extent than supposed; and as it was 
ezecutial to mark its course with reference to any proposed line of 
telegraph-posts communicating from Sonmeanee towards Mekran, 
I determined to bear it in mind for our first march or two out of 
the former place. After a sail of nearly seven hours, during which we 
must have progressed some 16 or 15 miles, we landed near sand-hills 
and tamarisk-bushes on the north-west side of the creek. Findin 
camels here, we made the best of our way over sped Sagan 

so that it was night when we returned to Sonmeanee. 

Dee 17. At Sonmeanee.—Visited by the Diwan to-day. 

Dee. 18.—The Diwan came over this morning fully equipped 
for a ride, and said he wanted leave to go and meet his master, 
Shortly after, a movement of the mob, which had been patiently 
standing on the lookout from morning till midday on the sand-hills 
north of our encampment, announced that the Djam was close at 
hand. ‘Then was heard the boom of a gun, followed by two guns, 
which : ont of | par fee ease — of —— 
Presently the whole cortege passed within sight of our tents, and 
entered sh town. All progressed satisfactorily. The usual com- 
power messages were exchanged, and it was arranged tl 













should receive Djam Meer Khan at four o'clock in the afte 
noon, at which hour our littke Durbar was held as agreed, our 
conversation being almost wholly in Persian, which the Djam spoke 


fluently. 
Deo 19.. At ye eee detained, waiting instructions, 
I to-day returned the Djam's visit. We were received in state, and 
after conversing for about a quarter of an hour, rose to take leave. 
Djam Meer Khan claims the whole of the sea-line of country from 
Ras Movaree or Cape Monz to the south-east, up to the Roombra 
River, west and north. Raisé Rahmul Bollah, the Khan's agent, 
believes the Roombra to be the correct boundary to the westward, 
but be has no certain information on the subject. | 
The extreme length of the province of Beyla cannot well exceed 








Gor 7 fathoms water. This anchorage is, moreover, unprotected from southerly 
and westerly winds, and subject to a beavy groundswell, Lieut. Montriou 
explains that there is o bar across the harbour, the channel through which 
“deenens " over “into sa channel on the easternahore . ... . lermingting at 
about 17 mile westward of the town,” He adds, * On the western side of the 
entrance there is only a bont-channel leading into a deep-water channel,” | 
would call this a ercek of the sea, which at one time may probably have been the 
actual mouth of the Poor Ali. Indeed Mr. Dalrymple's chart of 1795 leads to 
the belief that it waa then so considered, aa he shows oo distinct harbour, 
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100 miles. It is bounded on the north and east by the Pubb and 
Djhalowan Hills, on the south by the sea, and on the westward by a 
more westerly offshoot, seaward, of the greater Haro sae 

Dee. 20. “At Sonmeanee.—A visit to- bday from the Djam, to 
whom I explained the object of my migsion. 

nia. sug the idea of Kurrachee prior to British 

It is litthke more than a fishing village, as its name, 

 Meanee,” implies; though why the affix of “Son” (gold) should * 
be accorded it seems . to divine. The houses, about 300 in 
number, are built of mud, and few have a substantial appearance. 
The Badban, or ventilator, is seen on the roofs of the greater 
number; yet the climate can be little different from that of Kur- 
rachee. ‘The thermometer during our stay ranged from about 
64° to BO". 

Dee. 21. Sonmeance — Budde, 224 miles.—We lett Son- 


the Djam, and marched to Badan where theres is tolerable camp- 
ing-ground in dry weather, at the foot of heavy hillocks of loose 
drifting sand. ‘ater is supplied by one of the ‘many outlets of 
the Poor Ali, ample in quantity, and of good quality. There is 
no Village, but grass sufficient for a small detae ment can be cut 
here; and kirbee is brought in by zemindars from a short dis- 
tance. Our route for the first six or seven miles waa along the 
high road to Beyla, at first over a marshy, but now dry. plain, 
overgrown with bushes, called the Dotur-pall. This name is said 
to be derived from a fish known as the “ Dotur,” occasionally 
thrown up by the waters in these parts. We next came upon 
heavy sand-hills. These are classed as the Chor Lakkee and 
-Thootir Lakkee, or the passes of “The Robber” and “ The 
Prickly Pear" respectively. To the left we passed a conspicuous 
sand-hill named Remekee. All hills and prominent objects have a 
name, and doubtless. legend attached. At Gooroo-Chela, about 
6 miles, a place distinguished by two earthen mounds, known as 
the tombs of the Gooroo and the Chela, a road turns off to the 
right, below a range of low sand-hills, to Beyla and Syaree, our 
own track running between it and the sea over a marshy plain. 
This last becomes more or less salt.orsandy, and is intersected 
by streams overflowing from the Poor Ali, no doubt after heavy . 
raina Proceeded some 7 miles further, and passed abreast of a 
clump of trees far off to the right, called Phat. Further on, about 
2 miles, we reached a gand-hill on the left, called Ghutt, where are 
real huts and an encampment of Kurmuttees. About 2 miles 
further, to the right of the road, we came upon a kind of farm, 
inhabited by Angaryas, called Kurm Dinna jo Gate. Here there 
wis an appearance of cultivation, and a crop of “ Siroo” (mustard- 
oil) was grown in the neighbourhood. It was quite dark when we 


reached our camping-ground, as selected from the highest of a 
cluster rie . ‘There are some are water in the vicinity 
of this place, but it is, perhaps, better identified by a Bund built u 
ty wosiie of the Birdee. | ” 4 
Dec, 22. Halt at Buddo.—We did not march to-day. It was 
late during the night when the rear-guard came up with the 


bam er 19 il —Marca to Char 
- 23. Buddo to Charr, 13 miles—Marched to Churr, the 
ping-eround at which is on @ salt plain. Water from river 
probably an offshoot of the Poor Ali. ‘The forage for the camel 
proved sufficient, and the dry grasa, called “Sen,” is procurable 













The first part of the march was over ground similar to that of 
the day previous: sandy and heavy at times, and again hard for 
want of irrigation 6Ver the parched soul, Tamariak Babol’ahd 
kirrit jangle to the left, and behind them to seaward, a long ridge 
of sand-hills, which gradually hemmed us in in front, at a distance 
of about 5 miles, just after passing a small tope of babul in a fresh 
share Org with signs of cultivation. Continued our route through 
eand-hills, debouching shortly upon the plain country at the foot of 
the lesser Haro ee of mountains. In using the term * Moun- 
tains throughout this portion of our route, it must be understood 
to mean hills averaging 1000 feet in height. 

Dee. 24. Churr to Phor, 16 miles (Poori on chart).—March to 
Por or Phor, where there is salt soil at the camping-ground, and 
the water from the bed of the river is brackish, Camel-fodder as 
usual, as also forage for horses. 

Qur day’s march waz from the south-eastern side of the lesser 
Haros to Mount Por at the south-western corner, rounding the 
sea-face of the range. A pass, barely deserving the name, called 
the Por Soont, or Suekh Bherun Gogroo, brought us abruptly 
towards our new ground from the sea coast in sight uf the greater 
Haros, Koocheri, the Chundra Goop mud-hills, and other points 
worthy of attention in our intended route. The lesser Haros range, 
about 7 miles from the nearest point at the foot of which we were 
encamped at Churr, rises boldly and perpendicularly from the 
plain country to a height varying from 1500 to 2000 feet. They 
run nearly north and south, and appear to be pure sandstone rock, 

uite bare. of vegetation, and deep! intersected by torrents. The 
hayes and hues presented here and there are sufficiently wild and 
singular, Sometimes a cone, sometimes an arch, almost always a 

harpness like that of a knife-blade, may be detected, and they are 
white, blue-black, or grey, at intervals. The most singular form 
which I observed was that of a tent-canat, the folds of the 
cloth being distinct and regular. Our course lay towards the 
south-easterly point of these hills, as visible to us approaching 
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from the north-east. Distinctive names have been given to the 
more prominent points in the range. The northerly portion is 
termed “ Nakatree,” from a well so designated at their foot. The 
adjacent hill, in a seaward direction, is the “ Kattiwar” Jubb, the 
name belonging to a well and three babuls in the bed of a stream 
which it produces. The last visible from the Churr encampment, 
and the most remarkable of all, is that of Daramo, also the name 
of the principal stream flowing from the hill. On rounding 
Daramo the hills at first sight eR to follow a westerly 
direction, but as the course changes they will be found to incline 
palpably to the southward. This fact was the more established in 
my mind by observing at sunrise the source of the creek traced up to 
this locality from the Sonmeanee Harbour; and Lieutenant Cam 
bell's observations of the line of route kept and Mr. Ryland’s 
survey all verified this conclusion, | % 

Dee, 25, Phor, Por, or Poori, to Hookee, 7 miles. —Encamp- 
and fodder sufficient. Water scarce and indifferent from the only 
well available, and sage with some difficulty. But good water 
is found about 2 miles seaward, and again at 4 miles in a westerly 
direction at Supput, 

I understand there was nothing to be noted in this short march, 
the road being much as that of the day previous on leaving the 
hill. Dr. Lalor and I started off about daybreak in a waxcw. 
direction towards the greater Haros, where we examined a large 
white-looking hill, called the “Shardwaree,” from a mountam 
stream of that name. This description of hill is called by the 
Beloochees “Shor,” not from any meaning such as given to the 
word in Sind with reference to salt earth, but from a pale ashy 
colour, which the word implies. ‘This Shaniwaree is the type of a 
large number of similar objects. ~ emerge either in patches 
or in long ranges, immediately out of, or in some kind of con- 
nexion with, hard rocky hills, from which they are easily recognised 
by the singular contrast of colour presented. In this ie 
where the pale mud-voleano may be said to abound, it is impossible 
to divest oneself of the notion that all the “Shors” are of that 
particular family. Under any circumstances they are by no means 
pleasing objects, and may be distinguished from the mountains 
they adjoin, like so many fungi or excrescences on the face of 
nature. 

The Shariwaree bulges out from a crescent in the north-easterly 
aide the saber prie sett 3 SO Son Hill to the north form- 
ing the neck of the valley between the greater and lesser ranges. 
North to south may Bin octet the general line of the latter, 
and north to south-west of the former, a valley intervening to pre- 
vent the union of the two, We very nearly reached the summit, a 
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bela little short of 500 feet. The ascent was steep and rather 
difficult, We found no er active volcanic agency anywhere, 
but the whole hill was riddled through and through with cavities 
and chasms, The lower part was a succession of holes, all leading 
to one vast cavity, This we gradually lost the clue to as we 
ascended, though the character of the soil under foot showed no 
a return Pang k bout 7 miles, and 

: ning we struck across country about 7 miles, reached 
the tents at Hookee. On bor Way bo the Hills tn thease ‘ morn- 
ing we had passed one or two buts, or rather dw ling-places, of 
the few inhabitants of these parts. ‘Uhey we 
of the men, Meshun, was recognized by Moolla 
my camel, as a noted shikaree of the Djam. He was invited to 
come and visit our camp, which he promised todo. We took a 
young and good-looking man with us as guide. 

‘I'he houses of these stray cultivators or cattle-owners are chance 
trees in the desert plains or valleys. ‘They Just put up a mat or 
two, and the fesidence is complete. .A clump at aides thus con- 
stitutes a village, in which men, women, and children, are content 
to dwell. Yet they do not all look poor or destitute, Those we 
met to-day not only looked clean aa comparatively well-dressed, 
but seemed abundantly, indeed  hicleoninchy ail Nor did their 
cattle appear to want food or water, Sleck-coated bullocks and 
fine fleecy sheep are no rarities here, The supplies of water from 
the hill streams must give fertility to the valleys; if not in graim 
cultivation, at least in grass and fodder. 

Dee. 20. In campat Hookee.—V iasited the Chundra Goop Hills 
and Ras Koocheri. 

If we are to believe our guides, “ Hookee” was formerly the 
resort of wild hog, and takes its name from this animal, for which 
the Beloochee word is “Hook.” The Hindoos call it Silook- 
pooree. Little more than a mule to the westward of our camp are 
three hills of light-coloured earth, That in the centre has a 
smooth and clean appearance, with a dark edge around its flat- 
tened crest. The ir to seaward is rather more rugged, but is 
not dissimilar. ‘The remaining one is mueh the smallest, and is 
more rugged and furrowed. We inspected the “ Goops” or hasins 
of the two first, and found them full of liquid mud, and in action. 
We observed nearly the same process described by Captain Hart 
in 1840, At biel astorrala bubbles appeared on the surface, vary- 
ing in size and power, accompanied by a slight gurgling noise, 
but affecting only the immediate sphere of operation. 1) Lalor 
obtained a bottle of the liquid, which he proposes to submit for 
analysis. ‘The Hindoos look upon the phenomenon as super- 
natural, and consult the “Goop” as though it were an oracle of 
old. The Mahommedans, on the contrary, consider it the result 
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of natural causes, and believe the working of the volcano to be 
affected by the tide. I cannot but believe that the sea is the 
immediate agency creating the bubbles, and, without presuming to 
argue upon scientific grounds on the subject, would venture an 
opinion that many of the “Shor” hills, now far inland, exhibited 
similar appearances to the Chundra Goops until the receding waters 
of the ocean ceased to act upon them. Uninfluenced — , such 
causes, they fell into shrivelled and furrowed heaps, bored t nrough 
and through with cavities like those of the Shariwaree, which we — 
visited yesterday. The sea is about a mile distant southward of 
these hills, and a little further to the westward is the projecting 
point of land known as Ras Koocheri. ‘The last is well Inid down 
to seaward in Captain Haine’s chart of the coast; but the hill to 
the rear marked Groorab at eet to oly Seth siren en 
rising ground, which, in reality, forms the “ or cape. Go- 
eae far as we could boar dln) is a small atanhed “5 ‘k, in 
continuation of the sea-front of Koocheri. 
At Hockee, a portly Hindoo of Beyla, whose dress and equipage 
denoted a man of comparative opulence, had pitched his tent for 
the day. He was proceeding with his family to Hinglaj, and 
though accompanied by riding-camels and domestics, the journey 
to the shrine was, according to rule, to be made on foot. We saw 
the whole party start in the afternoon, the old gentleman, staff in 
ae trudging along with manful strides in a pair of high jack- 
is. 

Dec. 27. Hookee to Sungul, 11} miles.—Pitehed camp on 
sandy soil overlooking the bed of the Sungul, a stream coming 
down from the hills, near the foot of which we were encamped. 
Water good from wells dug in this locality, Fodder and forage 

Qur road wound along a sandy and tolerably level country, 
leaving the Chundra Goop Hills to our left.’ “Wer cirted- an 
extensive salt-marsh between our line of road and the high and ab- 
ruptly-rising hill, terminating in the Koocheri promuntory ; as seen 
on its south-eastern side, which from this point has the semblance 
of hardrock, much wat its character is found to be on its sea- 
face. After two or three miles the plain becomes gradually 
merged in heavy sandy soil. ‘This soil continues for a considerable 
distance, the ground being dotted with diminutive hillocks of fine 
sand, each more or less tufted with grass) The smaller ones, 
however, look the more luxuriant, for the larger often present an 
appearance of semi-baldness. In spite of the arid soil mm whieh it 
grows, the grass is liked by horses. It is called in Beloochee, 
“ooorka.” Here and there an old shrivelled tamarisk somewhat 
relieves the monotony. But the eye wearies im resting long on 
this desolate scenery while attempting to make way through the 
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country, Between the Koocheri Hill and the track pursued by 
the detachment, I found myself stopped by the steep banks of the 
Munjhoonee, a wide mountain-strea burating out from the great 
Haros range through the heavy sandy tract dividing theze hills 
from the sea. The average depth to the dry bed may be about 
18 fect, the breadth of the river about 50. Its track is made 
known at intervals by broad fissures in the earth, of all shapes and 





contortions. Retracing my path to the regular line of march, I 
soon found the descent to th bed of the stridia, after moving 
along which for a quarter of a mile an ascent became  per- 
ceptible, About two miles further on is a second stream, the 
 Vikka,” and a little further, among heavy sand-hills, the “ Chhota 
Sungul,” on the bank of which our sai eame in sight. 
From an eminence in the immediate neighbourhood a good view 
of our actual position was obtained, as bearings could be taken of 
Gorab and the Nanee Hill, the latter looming in front of us. 

Dec, 28. Sungul to Aghor, 124 miles—The encampment was 
among rocks, on hard sand and gravel, on the left bank of the 
Hingor, Water from river abundant, Supplies hush from 
a bunnya, who appears to be stationary here. Fodder and forage 







sufficient. — | 
Our road after leaving Sungul for the first few miles heavy, 
throuch sand hillocks, afterwards among beds of mountain streams. 





We advance nearer and nearer, npon the long line of black-lookin 
hills, called the Great Haros, running south-west to the sea. Halt 
fora few minutes at awell at Huddee. The scenery here is striking 
and picturesque, and becomes more and more £0 fs the eer Is 
approached leading into the valley of the Aghor, After following 
a course nearly parallel to the great Haros range, the bills in whiel 
gradually decrease in height, the path reaches the break disclosing 
the Hinglaj Mountain, and giving passage to the Hingor River on 
its seaward progress. ‘This point is our encamping- ground, 

The range of the greater Haros is bold in outline, and displays 
innumerable peaksand angles. ‘The general inclination is (wards 
x.x.E. It is screened for nearly half its entire height by a lower 
range, the intervening valley bemg peopled by cattle-owners of the 
Baradce tribe. | 

The broad river by which we were encamped takes its rise to the 
far north, and, as I understand, was fallen in with by Major Hent 
Green inthe Kelat country. Its true name is the Hingor, althoug 
the word “ Aghor,” applied to the opening in the hills through 
which it issues, is often given to the river iteclf. This outlet ts 
eminently picturesque. In the foreground i¢ the cleft in the sharp 
steep black hills, About a mile and a half in the background 1s 
the “ Nanee” mountain, some 1800 feet in height, and presenting 
a light-coloured ecarped front, with «a table-lnnd at the summit, 
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like the rampart of a giant castle. Here we inspected the ruins of 
an old aed well in the bed of the river below our camp ; but 
failed to identify the site of a town said to have once flourished in 
this neighbourhood, 

Dee. 29. In Camp at Aghor. | 

Dee. 30. In Camp at Aghor: made excursion —Proceeded 
with Mr. Ryland in the morning to the coast where the south- 
westernmost hill of the Baras touches the sea. This is called the 
‘Hubb ;" evidently (by a misprint) the puck of Haine’s chart. 
After a ride of eight miles, partly el with the bill-range and 
partly near the sea-coast, we alight and ascended the highest 
and extreme point, Our trifling labours were repaid by a fine view 
of the adjacent country. | 

Seiad below us, at the foot of the inaccessible per 
dicular side of the mountain, over the crest of which we peere 
a height little short of a thousand we beheld a broad valley, 
dotted with conical heaps of pale alluvial soil, stretching from the 
Aghor towards the ocean, the outlet to the sea-shore being blocked 
up with low sand-hills. This valley might have been about half a 
mile in width, and was formed by the range of hills we had climbed 
on our side, and a long line of parallel * Shor” on that opposite us. 
Beyond the “Shor” appeared a second range stretehing in a similar 
direction, and terminating in a flat sea-beach, while yet further 
away was a third line—it might be a fourth—ending in Cape 
Welen; which projected far into the ocean, forming a kind of bay 
to its eastern side, ‘To our immediate north rose a high prominent 
hill, called Ras Goranguttee, Koocheri bearing due east in this 
panorainic view, and the newly-leseribed Malan, about due west. 
Che result of our observations was that the country we beheld is 
not “ve to be found available for the main objects of our mission 
into Mekran. 

On descending from the heights we picked up along the smaller 
rocks projecting into the sea many pieces of fresh red coral, while 
crabs aud crawfish appeared abundant; but few shells, except of 
the commonest sorts, were found. We obzerved several semi- 
sheltered miniature bays, in one of which was a fisherman's abode, 
There is a well of excellent water on the Aghor side of the Hubb 
mountain, near the sea, 

Dee, 31, Aghor to Harriin, 15 miles.—The encampment was 
situated in the bed of the Hingor, on hard sand, amidst tamarisk 
and kundee trees. Water abundant and good from river: fodder 
and grass sufficient. . | 

Oor march was through the valley of the Aghor, at the gates of 
which we had been encamped and halted. The route enters the 
Esceter Haros range in a northerly course by the large cleft m the 

ills, admitting the Hingor as it passes seaward, and crosses the 
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windings of this river some six or eight times, The passage is here 
and there attended with some little difficulty for laden camels, 
especially at night. The lait descent wit! down’ an abrupt and 
rocky om inence, somew betel soikei reer and : igre Se 
delayed in consequence, but got picked up and brought in by the 
detachment. TPs heaviags et.) | nett peice alin iy ected 
of to-day are as follows:—N. Polkoh, which I take to be the “ Nol- 
vee: sre an weed chart : a Goranguttee, a hill with 
point about 2000 fect in height. . Beni 


_ To the eastward were two large hills, of which the more northerly 
is the “Togiun,” and the other the *Gerrai.’ Between them is 
the valley of the Taranch, and the legend has it that a “Djin,” or 
one of the Genii, used to stride across like the Colossus of Rhodes. 
To the south-westward rose the Nance or Hinglaj mass of hills, 
between which and the Goranguttee lay our course on the morrow, 
the intervening valley being known as the Harrifin. We were 
now in the midst of mountains, The white “Shor” hills had been 
our constant companions for the first half at least of our march, 
nor were they yet out of sight. 

Lieutenant Campbell and Dr, Lalor having visited the Hinglaj 
Mountain on the 30th instant, and reported that it was easily 
accessible from the line of march of to-day, 1 turned off, about six 
miles from the Aghor, to do the sight-seeing, accompanied by a 
pees Moonshee, for particulars of which visit eee Appendix A to 

lis paper, | 

Wednesday, Janwary 1, 1862, Harrian to “ Shir Koomb,” 144 
miles.—Marched this day to “Shir Koomb,"” “The Sweet Water- 
tank.” Eneamping-ground is on an uneven and confined bit of 
alluvial soil, closely mnie in by hills, Grass and fodder barely 
sufficient: water good and abundant. | 

The day’s march was through the windings of the hill-ranges, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Hinglaj or Nanee eluster, 
We passed west to north-west of the Gerrai and Iogiun, and pro- 
ceeded along the Harrian valley, the soil alternately alluvial, sandy, 
and stony; at times throug Dee of torrents, at others between 
lotig Btreets, as it were, of the pale “Shor Hills." These seem con- 
tinually to end in culs de sac, but are os often found to open out 
into narrow ravines and valleys, more or less decked with vegeta- 
tion. The latter consists chiefly of wild oleanders in flower, but 
thus early half-withered Sadak and babul trees, and grasses of 
Various kinds were met with. 

It is quite certain that this zigzag oe would be wholly 
impracticable for troops, except in continued fair weather. Heavy 
rain would be fatal to the progress of any army, and commissariat 
_* VOL, XXXIIL 0 
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and ambulance poe to be effective, would demand an 


enormous retinue of followers. | 

I failed to observe traces of cattle or animal life anywhere to-day, 
except atour evening encampment itself. Here in the far distance, 
through a cleft in the hills disclosing the Gerrai heights of the 
great Nance cluster, arose a sharp razor-like hill, on the summit 
of which, out of reach of the best of rifles, was descried an ibex. 
The mountain ranger stood out, a dark attractive speck, In relief 
to the bright clear sky, from which all clouds had now disap- 


peared. 

Jan. 2. Shir Koomb to “Guddhghur,” 22} miles.—Our camp- 
ing-ground was dry and tolerably high; soil alluvial, at the base 
of a high hill of coarse crumbling sandstone. Water barely sulfi- 
cient: fodder and grass procurable fur the day only. 

The route lay amid winding ravines and defiles, more or less 


stony, steep and narrow, Hills bordering on us chiefly of the 
ie Shor” character, but occasionally very co At about two-thirds 


of our course we reached a marked range of flint and limestone, 
with water at foot in very small quantity, called “* Djeykee” or 
Djikkee" Shor. A mile or two further the hills became less in 
size, and in receding opened out a hard crusted plain. The “Go- 
ranguttee " stood out behind us, in majestic contrast with its neigh- 
bours. It is a noble hill, and seems to me the finest of the Haraos 


and Hinglaj ranges, | 

Jan. 3. Guddhghur to Munhejee, 19 miles —This day's march 
was to Munhejee, the name of a hill-stream or river, finding its 
way from these hills to the sea. Ground selected for camp lay 
high, on hard alluvial soil on the left bank. Water just enough for 
our party, but tolerably good, in a depression in the river's bed ; 
grass and fodder sufficient. 
* First part of the march Jay amid low hills, gradually opening 
out into the plain country, The road was rough and rugged, and 


led over many abrupt channels and beds of hill-streams, debouching 
at length into the bed of the river Munhejee. The banks of the 
river are about 14 feet high and the bed broad; but the ground is 
in many parts treacherous—so much go that a horse of our party 
sank in a quagmire and was extricated with some difficulty, 
‘Tamarik abundant, A long line of hills became visible to the 
right of our road, following the usual eouth-westerly direction, their 
dark colour sroaing:008 in strong contrast with an intermediate 
expiring line of “Shor.” These are the Tosuk and Gorud, which 
issue from behind the Goranguttee and run towards the sea. They 
would seem to be unmistakeable offshoots from Pottinger's great 
Brahnikee range. After some 12 miles’ travel we sighted to the 
south-west the abrupt high land of Ormara, presenting a really, 
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tiovel and striking prospect. It is difficult to comprehend that the 
full length of this remarkable rock fronts the ra is only con- 
nected by a narrow neck of land with the shore, It rather looks 
as though its length were thrown towards the ocean and formed a 
huge promontory, bathed on either side by its waters, 

As we neared our camping-ground other interesting objects came 
in view. Towards the south-east were observable the higher points 
of the Butt Hill, forming Ras Malan. To the westward and a 
little inland or north of Srmars is a white hill, with a lower com- 
panion, which is described as a second Chundra Goop, and is said 
‘to be in active operation. Further on, in the same direction, are 
eminences projecting seaward, while behind us there arose on the 
hurizon the Gotiteutiee and the “Gerrai” branch of Hinglaj, 
which overlooked our small camp at Shir Koomb, 

Jan. 4. Munhejee to Ormara, 194 miles.—Eneamping-ground 
dry and tolerably high on the sandy soil above the immediate 
beach, and at the foot of the rock. This is part, as it were, of an 
isthmus connecting Ormara with the mainland. The water from 
the well was brackish, but better is procurable at five miles’ di 
or by digging a new well at 44 feet deep. Provisions su 
but dear: fodder much as usual. | 

The first part of to-day's road was along the bed of the Munhojeo 
and the broken ground adjoining. About 7 miles the road 
crosses the Gorud, a wide river issuing from the range of hills 
ofthat name. ‘The further side had about 4 feet of water: the 
nearer was a swamp. ‘This river runs into the sea, and at its 
mouth is impassable at high tides, except in boats, About 3 
miles further we struck over eand-hills to the sea-shore, and followed 
the beach-route up to Ormara. In the bay on the eastern side of 

the rock, called  Demee Zhur” or “ Front Waters,” is the village, 
and a little beyond lay our encampment, The eastern bay of Or. 
mara is formed mainly by the rock itself, but may be said to extend 
to the Butt Hills of Malan. The western bay is similarly formed, 
and extends to the jutting land called “Kamgar.” It is dis- 
tinguished by the name of “ Padee Zhur” or “ Back Waters.” 

% 5, In camp at Ormara. 

Jan. 6. Ormara te“ Butt Khor,” 29 miles by boat—Started 
at 2 P.M. with Mr. Ryland ina fishing-boat, here called a “ battel,” 
in contradistinction to the “matchwa” of Sonmeance, Reached 
the Malan about sunset. Proceeded in the direction of the 
* Hubb” mountain, but anchored at the “ Khor Butt,” an opening 
in the rocks leading to the back of the Malan. Could not effect a 
landing owing to the darkness and swell on the water. Remained 
at anchorage or the night, the boat swinging to and froin a manner 
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We passed the mouth of the Gorud, where we observed men and 
camels, also two “ hooros” or “ yekdars, 1 fishermen, who 
are * Sangore” Beloochees; their chief, Dost Mahomed, residing at 
Kedj. Next passed the mouth of the Munhejee, perhaps a mile 
west of the Butt or Malan. ‘The latter commences on that side in 
low white hills, like hard “Shor,” at the foot of which is a fine 
broad beach. ‘These are succeeded by sas en cones 
square-topped or regularly sloped hills, subsequently decreasing 
and then rising very high again, The beach appears good so far 
up to * Khor Butt.’ 

Jan. 1. Pittoké, &c., and back, 12 miles.—This day we landed 
and pitched our small rowties on the beach, after which we pro- 
ceeded up the “Khor,” a broad salt-water inlet, doubtless fed by 
some mountain-stream higher up. We felt disappointed at not 
finding a practicable hi h hill trom which to see the Hubb and 
intervening country. Walked in the afternoon some five miles 
seer be point of the “ Has,” practicable for a beach- 

Jan, 8. Valley of “ Khor Butt" and west of Malan, 6 miles — 
Walked 6 miles westward on the Malan beach, and pulled up at 
the dwelling-place of a Beloochee fisherman, whence we sent our 
boat to Ormara, with a note to Lieutenant Campbell to despatch 
camels to enable us to inspect the back of the Malan and discover, 
aes the passage at the “low spur,” mentioned by Major 
Urten. : ; 
Jan. 9. To “Khor Butt," 13 miles—The camels not having 
arrived in the morning, we walked about 3 miles to the extreme 
west of Malan, thus completing a foot inspection of the whole 
practicable part of this beach. it may be considered for the most 
part wide and good: but there intervene here and there certain 
narrow and difficult spots, where, at high tide, the passage is made 
over masses of huge stones thrown together by external influences, 
and presenting an obstruction as effectual as the solid rock itself. 
These obstacles are not.frequent for the first 9 miles; but, upon 
mature consideration, I doubt whether the Malan beach is well 
calculated for telegraph posts and wires, The sandstone cliffs or 
rocks, whatever be the term applied, are crumbling and_ brittle. 
The morning we landed at the “ Khor Butt,” a detached portion 
eame rolling down with violence enough to have done bee ame 
serious damage to a telegraph-line. At the same time, if the wire 
could be brought from the Aghor to Pittoké, 1 would unhest- 
tatingly recommend. that it be continued by the beach-route to 
Ormara. From Pittoké, where there is a small supply of good 
water in a cleft, and at foot of the hill, up to the western point of 
the beach, the rain is found collected in the depressions called 
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@ahdare? at sufficiently convenient points, and this distance may 


be fairly computed at I4 miles. 
_ Walked back to our small rowties, disappointed at seeing no 
sign of the camels, : 

About midday we were joined by our camel-drivers from Ormara, 
and started off in the afternoon, Retracing our steps through the 
Khor Butt to the back of Malan, we pitched our tents that night 

dout a mile or so inside the Khor—our course from the mouth 
of the Khor was north for nearly a mile, then north-east and east; 
encamped under the Barutatd: part of the Sir Butt Hill on the 
bank of the river. Soil sandy and alluvial, ground uneven; water, 
fodder, and forage abundant, as is often the case in the deep 
recesses of these khors, or sea-ravines. 

Jan. 10. From Khor Butt, 8 miles, x.x.2.—Started off in the 
early morning and pursued a somewhat zigzag course, following 
the windings of the Khor. In about 6 miles, emerged into a 
tolerably plain country, The passage was a very difficult one, so 
that we had to do a great part of the way on foot. About half- 
Way up the ravine, we came upon a naturally-formed tank, called 
Pittoké, into which water was plentifully trickling out of the steep. 
stone sides. The rocky walls protecting this really fine reservoir 
mip deep water might have averaged 25 feet in height, and 
WI 


We a up for the day at an “ abdar” at the foot of a hard 

sand-hillock at the outlet of the Khor, north, whence we moved on 
another couple of miles to the eastward, to be nearer our work 
on the morrow. 
Jan. 11. Fast of Malan and back, 14 wiles—Left in light 
marching order to continue our explorations. About a mile out, we 
pulled up at a Beloochee “ hulk," which word may be interpreted 
a8 the “abode of human beings,” rather than the approved trans- 
lation to“ village.” There we picked up another guide, but I 
cannot resist making a pause in the Diary to draw a picture. 

About 2 miles s.s.k. from the Khor Butt, where this river 

intersects the great Butt mass of cliffs better known by the general 
_ name of Malan, is a Beloochee “hulk ” or settlement, of which the 
‘head is Amz. The tribe to which be belongs is the Bezunjo, but 
by being a Brahni he is not a whit less a Beloochee. He is an 
inhalitant of the coast, or of what Quintus Curtius calls the mari- 
time parts ; and this fact seems to stamp his nationality. These 
Beloochees want certainly as little here below as any men. They 
clothe themselves in the coarsest of garments, and eat the least 
dainty of fares, They have no houses or huts worthy the name, 
and a shower of rain may drive them from the tree they have 
chosen for shelter. And yet there are some among them who look 
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happy and contented, almost sleck and well fed ; of this number 
was our friend Aziz. His age may have been fifty; his face was 
round and . He had a bright twinkling eye, a well-ehaped 
nose and et and a respectable grey beard and moustache. 
His dress was a coarse cotton blouse of a yellowish brown colour, 
and his “shalwars” or loose trowsers were of the same material, 
but dark blue, When he needed a waistband, he tied around him 
a wisp of “peesh” grase; and when about to travel, a stick, a 
knife, and a pair of peesh sandals completed lis equipment. 
He had two wives, one childless and away, one with her two sons 
daughter at home, ‘These last tended the flocks and herds, 
or carried on the daily routine of domestic arrangements. One of 
his sons was married, and one a mere boy. ‘The daughter was 
still single, Besides these there were three or four other relations, 
male and female, ceeneng: the “hulk.” Folks in England would 





suppose from seeing this family, with smiling faces full of ordinary 
human intelligence, that at least they slept in beds and under roofs, 


if they did not eat with knives and forks, But no! A tamarisk 
or dwarf babul, with one or two pieces of matting, was the house, 
and, where the clothes wrapped around the sleeper were insufficient, 
a piece of felt or goat’s-hair cloth was the bed, The food was the 
common red “jowaree” mixed with water into a kind of stir 
about, with coarse and indifferent dates and salt-fish. It must be 
added, however, that they had very excellent goat's milk, and this, 
no doubt, was turned to good account. They had camels, small 
but smart ; sheep, white and fleecy ; and fine ong-haired goats of 
all colours and sizes. 
It had been agreed, on the previous evening, that we should 
dvantage of the presence of Aziz in our neighbourhood, to 
secure his services for our day's expedition. We accordingly 
the relief of guides. But Aziz had certain rites of hospitality 
to perform, with which he could in no wise dispense, and we had to 
hide his pleasure. These finished, he tucked up his garments and 
took his seat on the camel, ‘There was a little coquetting at first 
on his part, as to whether he should ride or walk, but his “ better- 
half” issued her fiat in favour of the former, and he dared not - 
disobey. To see the “ hulk” turn out and look at its headman 
driving a European stranger was not unlike, in its way, the 6 
of Mr. Briggs proceeding on his first hunting excursion. : 
matron just allowed a smile to penetrate the cloud of anxiety which 
had gathered upon her features, the younger women could not 
conceal a laugh from beneath their clumps of noge-jewels, the men 
and children stared, even the little kids seemed to feel that there 
was something unusual going on, and frisked about with an expres~. 
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sion of blank wonder on their innocent faces. At last off we 
went, and it was not long before we were on as intimate terms 
with our new guide as with the best of his predecessors. 

We soon lost all traces of the plain country, and were threading 
partly on foot through stecp stony defiles and partly on camel-back 
through beds of winding streams, the rugged irregular hills stud- 
ding the northern side of the Sir Butt, and leading to a pass on 
the Hinglaj-road, called the “Buzzi,” or “track of goats.” At 
about iiddday we halted at an “abdar” or pool at foot of a hill, 
boiled some water, and breakfasted, The rain came down in one 
or two light showers, and as more threatened we had no time to 
spare. pes our camels, we turned off from the “ Buzzi™ 
to ascend a high point to our right, from which Aziz informed 
us we could see the lower country east of Malan. 

Aziz was right. We followed the track indicated for about a 
couple of miles, loging trace of every footmark but that of a stray 
panther or cheetha. Our ascent was, for the most part, gradua 
At length, from the top of a low-crested hill above which towered 
loftily the north-eastern extremity of the Sir Butt, we looked down 
upon a confused ee intricate mass of “Shor” hills and hillocks 
enough to perplex the most scientific engineer, Aziz had after 
ig hee go about 5 miles in all, and about sunset we restored him 
to the bosom of his family, The old man was received with evident 
satisfaction. He was somewhat tired, and had worn out his pair 
of sandals by the rough walking. His legs bad, moreover, been 
well exercised in the jerking heel-movement used in urging on a 
slow camel. | | ? 

Jan. 12. Ormara, 35 miles.—A very long and tedious day's 
journey across a plain country behind Malan, gradually leading 
into a series of winding passages and defiles among low rugged 
hills on the north-west of this mass. Reached the sea-shore by the 
mouth of the Munhejee near midday. Here our boat had been 
expected, but the weather being stormy none was visible. We 
accordingly halted for two or three hours, and set out afresh in the 
afternoon, walking to the Gorud River. This we crossed in a 
canoe, the camels being led round by a shallow passage on the 
sea-beach. Hence to Ormara, about 11 miles, we made the best 
of our way on camels, arriving about eight o'clock at night. 

Jan. 13. Camp at Ormara.—A very heavy storm during the 
night from the eastward, so violent that some of our tents came 
down towards or Rain continued for the greater part of 
‘the day, One or two boats were injured, and the sand isthmus on 
which the town was built was nearly cut through by a new-formed . 


Jan. 14, Still at Ormara Camp. 
Jan. 15, Still in camp at Ormara.—This place consists of 
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about 300 houses, and the number of inhabitants may be reckoned 
atabout 900. Of these 150, or half, may be estimated as fisher- 
men and boatmen, called in Sind, Mullahs and Mohanas, ard 
here “Maids.” The dwellings are formed of matting fixed to 
poles, not one mud-building was to be seen. Besides the Maids, 
there are Mehmans and Biecles and Hindoos of the Lohana 
division. The language is Beloochee. The inhabitants live chiefly 
on fish and dates. 

The distance hence to Kolwa is five stages, perhaps about 80 
miles; to Possnee 82 milena [was sorr op to have had bee 
rtunity of visiting the u regions of the promontory, as 
sp eiontied to be saree held cal the water better than that 
found in the brackish wells below. It is about 650 feet in height 
at the base, or what from its shape may be called the joint. At 

the point, or cape itself, it is not more than 300 feet. 

About 10 m in a northerly direction, are two connected hills 
AF she. sadcaphenis class. They were visited by Dr. Lalor and 
Lieut, Campbell." One is described as oo been recently 
active ; the other fallen into decay. ‘The | appearance was 
much that of the Chundra Goop near raked At Churr or 
Kelat Pinnee, about 5 miles off, are wells of good water. There 
was formerly a fort there. 

Jan. 16, Ormara to Bussole, 20 miles—Our camping-ground 
was on sandy soil on the left bank of the Bussole River, but at a 
mile distance from the main stream; water plentiful, but muddy. 
Fodder and forage sufficient. Inhabitants scattered here and 


Our march for the first 5 miles lay along the shores of the Padee 
hur, or West Bay of Ormara; then in a northerly direction, 
and afterwards north-west towards the long line of hills observed 
to our right as we marched from Munhejee. Left to seaward the 
Kangar and Setmin or Djungosh hills, comprehending the Gurkee 
Valley and Kundi Lakk, passed over the wide sandy 
intervening to the Bussole River and mountains be eyvond if 
the inland range before mentioned, we found at their extremity 
the Tullo, a conspicuous hill, sometimes called Bussole, from its 
proximity to that stream. Observed a small white hill, like a 
“coop, at an inland angle of the sea hills. During our march 
we crossed two or three swamps caused by late rains, with which 

to-day's route was an easy one. <A fine view of the 

ve pad oe anee, and Butt hills opened out to the eastward as 
we | over one of these sheets of low water. 

Bussole River is now, with the exception of its main oe 





* Vide Appendix C., p. 209. 
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a series of mud channels, difficult of passage, and though crowned 
with many stunted trees, by no means picturesque. It falls into 
the sea near the Soonnie rocks. 

Jan. 17, Bussole to Kurghuree, 144 miles—Encamped on 
hard ground, gravelly soil, covered with broken pieces of gypau 
washed down the bed of a stream close beside us, called the 
“ Khwaree.” Water, forage, and fodder sufficient. Inhabitants 
in the vicinity. 

First part of to-day’s road lay over canals running from the 
Bussole River, and indenting the ground in irregular lines towards 
the sea; then over heat dry alluvial soil to the bed of the 
main stream, which we found broad, and containing come three feet , 
water, The state of the lower road causing it to be reported im- 

racticable for laden camels, we kept to the neighbourhood of the 

ills, of which long lines still rise to the northward, now taking a 
more westerly and less direct course seaward, and disclosing a 
broad valley between those ending at Tullo or Bussole, and the 
more distant parallel ranges running towards Pussnee (our second 
station in advance). After some few miles over sandy soil, alter- 
nating with alluvial, we came to ground under cilltivation; or bearing 

yrs crops. “This land is called “ Djiafferee,” or ** Diaias 
ree,” and receives its nourishment from rain-water. The wheat 
was very scanty and backward, not being a foot in average height. 
A. little further was our encampment, near a hill separated from 
the main range, named Kurghuree. There are numerous low 
ridges of flat-pointed and conical hills in the neighbourhood, simi- 
lar to others met with on our line of march, ‘These are of sand, 
more or less hardened, with iron and other metalliferous forma- 
tions cropping out. Far behind us etood out the rocky promontory 
of Ormara, the back of which exhibits its singular jointed shape, at 
the point where the neck of the isthmus forms its double bay, while 
to the south-east is the mass of rock whose front is shown on 
Haine's chart as Ras Buseole and Ras Soonnie, It is perhaps to be 
regretted that the rain kept us so far from the sea-coast and Kul- 
mut; but a fair idea of the line of country required is obtained 


Jan. 18. uree to Koondree, 15 miles; to.Kalmut and hack 
to camp, 26.—To-day’s camp was on hard dry sand, and alluvial 
soil, at the foot of and about a mile from the hills; the water sup- 
ply from the Koondree stream running from the hill of that name, 
where there is said to be an unfailing tank. Grass and camel- 
fodder sufficient. : 

Our march was at first over sandy and stony soil, cut up and 
intersected by numerous channels of hill-streams ; among others the 
Mukola, a wide opening in the rocks admitting the waters of several 
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rivulets, or one river, according to the influence exercised upon it 
during the rainy season: ein ; 

Having observed some palm-trees at about 8 miles’ distance in a 
southerly direction, which they told us was Kulmut, Lieutenant 
Cam bell, Dr. Lalor, and I proceeded thither: our horses were to 
follow. The trip was somewhat fatiguing, owing to the extensive 
ealt-ewamps we had to cross, and circuit necessitated by the inter- 
vention of the Hurmalee Khor, a salt-water creek oe 
with Khor Kulmut, Our horses did not overtake us as arranged. 
For about 14 miles we trudged along on foot, until we reached the 
sand-hills abutting on the sea-shore, and the spot first marked out 
in the distance for our intended destination. A fort of about six 
feet square, built of stones cemented together, and now encased in 
innumerable shells, very filthy inside, and divided off by a loft or 
upper story, aud a couple of wells, sheltered by fifteen palm-trees, 
rewarded our labours. We eae a refreshing draught at least, 
and ascertained that the place was the genuine original Kulmut, 
but Kulmut Bunder and Khor Kulmut were further on. It was 
too Jate in the day to attempt more explorations, and we had a 
long way to return to camp, to say nothing of the heavy mud 
called * ligitch” to wade through, so we unwillingly retraced our 
steps. Fortunately for us we were met by the horses, a mile or 
two -on the homeward route, and we managed to get back before 

ight had quite set in. 

Jan. 19. Koondree to Kundi Shor, near Barangoli, 204 miles. 
—QOur bivonac at Shor Kundi was on hard alluvial soil, at the foot 
of the “Shor” hills, which here intervene between the higher 
darker range and the sea. Water from the “Shori” stream 
Forage and fodder procurable. Sea about halfa mile distant. 

At starting we skirted the hills towards the sea-coast, over stony 
and gravelly soil, occasionally crossing the edge of a salt-marsh ; 
thence past the large Shor-Sheb hill on our right, whence a branch 
atrikes off to westward ; also the Shori-Drikkolo on the left. Con- 
nected with the last is a legend of a serpent and treasure. About 
14 miles the road traverses low hard sand-hills, which gradually 
narrow into a small defile of about half a mile in length, leading to 
a sandy plain country. Four miles further on, turning the point 
of a projecting cape-like hill, we came upon the Roombra River, pos- 
sibly the Khumberries of the ancient geographers: its bed is stony, 
with salt-water channels on either side. Crossed at a shallow 
pats and passed through some hillocks on the further side to a 
ard alluvial flat, a mile’s marching on which brought us to camp. 
We are separated from the sea by low sand-hills, intersected by a 
salt-water creck running parallel to the beach. It occurred to me 
that for the last mile or two the actual foot of the hills was lower 
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than the sea, which seemed to rise above us on our left. Passed 
to-day a hut at foot of the higher hills, mid to be the shrine of 
Abdul Rahma Pir, of the Sangores. _ | 

Jan. 20. Kundi Shor to the Shadi Khor, 17 miles,—I started on 
foot with Mr. Ryland early this morning, and struck up the Baran- 
gol river inlet. After winding among the low Shor hills discovered 

maseage to the sea-shore, which we followed up. Walked and 
: along the beach for zome seven or eight miles, and halted ata 
pool of rain-water. After some refreshment, remounted and con- 
tinued the march to the end of the line of hills, which became at 
last nothing but Jow “Shor.” Passed a jutting hill, called the 
Beddoke, where the beach becomes very narrow, and from which : 
to the toombra there is formed a kind of lesser bay. The Beddoke 
it is succeeded by the Noonaro Hills, of white hard sand, all 

hoots of an interior range. In front of us is the rock of Zar. 
‘aie: terminating a projection of sandy land, on which is Pussnee, 
The Zarrain i is flanked to the eastward by a low straggling hill of 
“Shor,” and may be said to form the western extremity of a large bay, 
the eastern arm of which approaches the Roombra. At the western 
end of the Noonaro, we ascended through a low pass to the countr 
inland. Crossing a broad mountain-stream, called the “ Shadi 
Khor,” and encamped on its farther or right bank, about 3 miles 
north of Pussnee, the fort and huts of which town are visible. 
Ground high, hard, and stony, near a mass of hills covered with 
BPs psum. There is much sulphur procurable at Golkurt, near last 

riday’s encampment at Kurghuree. 

Jan. 21. Shadi Khor to Pussnee, 3 milez.—Encamping-ground 
on sandy soil, north-west of the town, which is situated just 
above the sea-beach. Water brackish from the well, but tolerably 
en if brought from the Shadi Khor, at a distance of 3 miles. 

rain very scarce. Forage and fodder much as usual, Supplies 
not procurable, There are in all about 70 houses in Pussnee, 
built, like those of Ormara, of mats held together by poles. There 
1B sso a mud fort, with two mud houses, connected by a low mud 


Jan. 22, In camp at Pussnee,— Walked with Lieutenant Camp- 
bell to the Zarrain Hill, distant about 4 miles, ascending which 
we obtained a good view of Ras Shemal Bunder to the west, ancl 
the country we had left to the eastward: the ascent and descent 
were both somewhat diffienlt. At the foot of the Zarrain is a 
eurious little hillock, in shape like an inverted teacup, quite en- 
cased in sea-shells, Afterwards we saw a boat return from the 
island of Ashtola, or Haftola. Some Arabs had been there i im her, 
and returned with sharks’ heads and other | prizes. This island we 
had observed at the Barangoli, and had | paying it a visit, 
but the scarcity of provisions and badness of the water caused us to 
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hurry our departure from Pussnee. We were unable, however, to 
cient number, age 

Jan. 23. Still at Pussnee—The road hence to Kedjé is 
divided into three stages; distance about 70 miles. 

Jan. 24. Pussnee to Goaranee, 94 miles—This encampment 
lay on sandy and alluvial soil, caked with sea-shells, and nearly 
scrtoandéd by TW sand-hills, about 4 miles from the sea. Water 
from late rain collected in hollows; at other times procurable by 
digging a well at three or four feet. Forage and fodder sufficient ; 
wood scarce. Our route crossed salt-plains and sand-hills, the 
latter covered with lanee. After a time we opened out new lon 
ranges of hills, extending from the Shadi Khor to the west an 
south-west. E ie 

Jan, 25, Goaranee to Koonbee, 19 miles—We pitched our 
tents to-night on sandy alluvial soil, at foot of the Koonbee Hill, 
cient ; water muddy. a5 7 

Very heavy rain during the night having caused the return of 
our camels and baggage, we deferred our departure until this 

morning, following our baggage-camels at an hour's interval. The 
direct road to Koonbee being impassable from the “ ligitch” or 
clayey ground, we had to make a long circuit by the sand-hills on 
the sea-side. A second circuit was consequently necessary to 
enable us to cross a rapidly-flowing stream, called the Shinganee, 
We have now approached the ranges of hills opened out yesterday, 
from which the “Koonbee” is detached. The “Talar Bund” 
seems to be the designation of the highest and farthest of those 
visible on this cae ime of march. They are marked by a lower 
line rising gradually from the plains, parallel to them, topped with 
the usual peaks, and inclining inwards, Did not reach camp till 
after sunset ; soil moist, and heavy dew at night. 

Jan. 26. Koonbee to “ Lukkair,” or “ Kurreer,” 16 miles— 
Bivouacked near low sand-hills, on sandy soil, covered with low 
sprouting grass, under a “tope” of scattered date-palm trees. 
Water obtainable here from ions lately supplied with rain. 
Forage for horses ample; camel fodder sufficient. 

The sea-route being impracticable, independently of the “khors” 
or creeks receiving the ram-water from the hills, by the interven- 
tion of the long line of rocks shown in Haine’s chart as Ras Shemal 
Bunder, Has Sheid (or Shahid), and Ras Koppah, we il to-day 
through the low country between these and the Talar ranges. 
Entered a low and easy pass through the Koonbee, debouching mto 
a plain on the western side, while to our immediate right extended 
a continuation of the lower inland re of hills previously men- 
tioned, called here the “ Kundi Shor.” 4 ese in time are separated 
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from us by a row of irregular “Shor” hillocks. Ahead of our 
line of march is the high land of Durram, which seems to form 
vart of one of the ranges before mentioned. Passing the palms of 
Shuttungee, and two minor streams from the hills, we came upon a 
formidable river, with a deep rocky bed, named the “ Savuru.” 
This is formed by the junction of hill-streams with a long salt- 
water creek, and though easily fordable for footmen and horses 
(provided the ford be known), 1s difficult for laden camels. After 
crossing this, we met some men returning from Mecea to Lahore 
and Debra Ismael Khan. They had crossed from Massat. to 
Chonbar, and had proceeded from Chonbar to Gwadur, and so on, 
There were signs of cultivation near the Savuru, a patch or two of 
jowaree and ploughed land. Inhabitants, moreover, were visible on 
our route, and numbers of grazing camels. ‘There were two emall 
streams, the Chellanee and Nullet, on the further side of the 
Savuru. It appears that these minor streams, although following 
a different course from the hills and through the plains, fall into 
the estuary of the last-named river. This “ khor,’ or estuary, is 
to the east of Ras Shahid, the river itself rising between the Kundi 
Shor, Gwundi Nigoor and Chellanee hills There is no town 
known as Koolaj, mentioned by Pottinger, but I note here the 
following “ Abadees,” or settlements :— 


On the Seaward slide of the Hilla. | Ge the Inland aldo of the Hilla 
Chukkoolee, Sir Dualit. 
Koonbee. Noboor, (7) 
Ghuttangee, Hulluk, 
Rundi-Shor, Chellanee, 
Mahomedi Deel. Bey lar. 

Koppah, Farn. 
Nullét. 


Gwundi Nigoor. 

Jan. 27. In camp at Lukkair.—We had intended to send on 
baggage this afternoon, but travellers from Gwadur give an un- 
favourable account of the road, We therefore resolved to let our 
camels have a clear day's forage, and to move on the whole camp 


Jan. 25. Lukkair to Barumba, 154 miles.—To-night’s camp 
lies high and dry on eandy soil. Fodder and forage scarce ; water 
from river indifferent, 

For the first 8 niles my road was hardly that of the detachment, 
as it was my wish to examine the sea-coast at the west of Ras 
Koppah. Started off with a guide accordingly in the direction 
the sea, Soaky level and sandy, with occasional patches of 
swamp, intersected by beds of mountain-streams. Observed here 
and there “ buls,” or — of trees nourished by irrigation; these 
are either palm or babul. Came up to a mass of * Shor” hills, 
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joining Ras Koppah, forming a prolongation to the westward of 

| tiie of rocks in Haine’s Hon Here I so ems mee yer 

proceeded on foot. Found a passage leading to the sea-beach, but 
éo narrow and difficult, and staal 30 full of water under foot, that 
we were unable to reach the outlet. Took to climbing, however, 
and managed to get to the brink of some “ Shor” overlooking the 
sea, at a perpendicular height of about 40 or 50 feet. ‘The reeed- 
1 pane anarrow beach, pee covered with heaps of white 

le. 






ng tide 
xis fallen from the kd a side. Keturned fo the camels, and 
~d one or two Belooch “hulks,” at one of which I pulled ups 
and accepted the invitation of the Kurmuttee head of the family 
to sit down on his mat and partake of his milk and dates, F’rom 
ere information here obtained, the coast - Shemal eee and 
Shahid appears generally impracticable for purposes of transit, 
though traversed at ia ides by foot-passengers, euch as the 
Paslees,” i.e. fishermen who have no boats, in contradistinction 













ing, for some 6 miles, oh hundreds if not thousands of “ Shor” 
hillocks, with which the whole country is here studded between the 
high land of Durram and the sea, eside which our course now 
lics. This channel is fed by the “Siree Kasigan,” the * Cheri 
Kasigan,” “ Djulai Khor,” and “ Rodenee,” at which latter junction 
it finds its way to the ocean. We now reached a higher ground, 
and a mile or two further on the Bannuba River intervenes. In 
this there is not much water, though the bed is tolerably broad, 
Its estuary receives the waters of the Khurwat, and on tts right 
bank is our encampment. } 

Jan. 29. Barumba to Gwadur, 203 milex—Our camp was 
ape to the north-west of town, near palm-trees, on dry sand. 
Here we found supplies of all necessary kinds, and abundance of 

‘To-day’s march was fatiguing, owing to the rain, which had con- 
tinued more or less the whole night. The track led over sandy 
soil, with occasional ewamp. About 2 or 3 miles after starting, 
reached the sea, and kept the shore for some 7 miles, when the 
road turns to the right and skirts the Maidee Hill. ‘This last is a 
remarkable object: it is of white clay, little different from many © 
the ill-looking “Shors” in composition, but presenting singular and 
beautiful features. A summit, half-domed, half-spiral, rising to a 
height of little less than 500 feet, gives to the massive scarp whose 
level top extends in a long line about 100 fect below, the appear- 
ance of a groined architectural monument of the middle ages. 
More ecclesiastical than baronial in character, the fluted rock 
might be imagined to represent in one spot the carved narrow 
interior buttresses, in another the large pipes of an organ within 
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a cathedral. ‘The cessation of the heavy rain, and the disper- 
sion of the mist which had hitherto obstructed our view of thig 
peculiar hill, made the effect greater than words can describe. 

Searcely, however, had we reached its foot ere our road again 
descended. to the sea-beach. On our left we passed a small but 
abrupt wall, jutting out into the ocean, called the *Soor.” From 
hence to Gwadur our march was by the sea-<ide, the waves every 
now and then washing the horses’ feet. ‘The distance to Gwadur 
mighsbe another 10 miles from Maidee. With the exception of a 

We or so during which there is still a white irregular cliff beside 

us, there are low sand-hillocks or gently rising ground all the way 
on our right | 

Gwader itself, as seen in front, is a repetition of the Omara 
rock, though less regular in detail. It projects far to seaward, and 
forms a series of sheltered bays, of which the most marked is that 
whose eastern shore isthe Maidee Hill and “Soor,’ The town is 
built on a sandy isthmus, and consists of mat-huts and a stone- 
built castle, whose square tower is not unlike that of a village 
church at home, It looks populous, and teems with life. 


_From this point the expedition returned safely by sea to 


Kurrachee. 
APPENDICES. : 


(A) 


Amoxa the strange sights witnersed during our journey along this wild and 
buren, bat not uninteresting, coast, perhaps the most notable were the temple 
of Hinglaj and the mud qoleancsa near Ormara ; in describing which I shall 
sso gpa to extracis ign my diary. “ 

Quitting our route just beyond Aghor, [ proceeded with two guides ‘up a 
narrow valley to the left, not many hundred yarda up which we duenoeaiee ite 
leftour cattle. A walk of about a mile up anot very sicep incline brought us to 
the Assa Poora, a bed of a stream now dry, where visitors.and pilgrima usually 
encamp. From | me paps we movel along the track of a stream distinctly 
bisecting the hill, stopped. Lalf a mile further on our left to observe the 
se a pear cia poate ets tie lisa oh along the sth soe 

| 4 ‘od 18 Obed to tive 4 af io ; tine remay 
was filled up with the red hleroglyphical signs of the “Tillook." From this 
lace to the temple itself many of the stones under foot were stained with Mood, 
Where had been evidently arecent offering. It appears that a Mohammedan but- 
cher is hired for the occasion: the pilgrims themselves not objecting to eat the 
flesh of the sacrifice, About a quarter of a mile higher up the hill isthe great 
centre of attraction, quite surrounded by the mountain-cresta, now gathered 
OES Chacko oF inala). Wsiste of G0 Gidkdaedbionl paosty: 

‘he temple of H sta of no a magnificence or tty’. 
Tt i the sort of thing that an infantine tnste for architecture would create out. 
of wooden toy-bricks. Dut its appearance and site are in good scenic effect, 
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The huge hills are not wanting in cavities and charms; and in a cavity to the 
left, than 


as the traveller moves upwards, far deeper and more 
“the sacrifice hollow, is visible, surmonnted vs ong arch of pale sandstone, 
the so-called abode of the Mare or Nanee, the presiding goddess of the place. 
It in a low, castellated, mud edifice, with a small wooden door, A ittle 
beyond, but ‘adjoining this building, is seen a flight of steps leading toa eccond 
similar ‘cleft, but deeper and leas artificiol. 

Close by the entrance and amid the rocks, ia o cheerful pool of water can- 
taining fish, ies the margin of which a Anegre of wild cleander grows to a 

erable heicht. | believe this to be the * Jaur™ of Sind. 

We entered the building with curiosity, stooping to accomplish our pur- 
pose, but there was little or nothing within fo attract attention, Ihe room 
seomed rather intended for the bestowal of pilgrims’ baggage than for any 
avowed religions object. But the second door to which the inner steps bed 
was evidently but the threshold to the penetralia of the tem apie, and here we 
aa the shrine of the goddess, the Maha-Mare or Nanee, reat mother 

or grandmother). ‘Iwo diminutive domes, one at the head one at foot 
of m short, tom shaped rood erection, marked the chosen sanctum of this 
Sivtnity indoo mythology. A wooden rail had been set in front and 
the 8, Hleeped in - fees were shrelie che apt 
the back, Py a oe | hemecled for the use f lgrims: unprov 
wand of ofien horns ty thet ngwas of lenders. large bunch of high feathers 
waa on the opposite side. The shrine was on a kind of raised m ig 
haps threo feet from the level. On either side was o door barely 
enough to admit a middle-sized man nage a in on his hands and feet. 
proper thing to do was to enter the door on the left, grovel along on the aes 
and stomach toa bollow in the rock where there was room to stand ereet, and 
resume the crecp ing position until egress was obtained by the door on the 
ite side, thus completing o semicircle, A practical illustration of the 
performanie of this feat was afforded by one of our guides, and the m 
followed histexarn Je, I did not find sufficient inducement to follow suit, 
besides which, I failed, the fact of failure is attended with the imputa- 
tion of being burdened with offences too weighty for removal, and the moral 
effect of such an exhibition would have been, to my the least, personally 















are many rangea on the const, the chrieeaaes | range con- 
trast to the darker linea of rock before angl behind them. We wiley a3 some at 
n place called Hookee, near which we were encamped, The locality may be 
identified by a point a mile north-east of the rock marked Ras Koocheri. 
Three hills, or hillocks, were observed here of light-coloured earth. That in 
the contre, the highest, had a smooth and clear appearance, with a dark edge 
around its flattened crest. ‘The hill to seaward was rather more rugged, but 
not ernie in a outline: it waa connected by a nee to the first 
named y might be taken for cones or peaks of the ‘gine hill, 
The third was ar deeraretirly low, and was much more furrowed than we 
others. We inspected the basins of the two eee found them ro of Ii ty 


mud, am] in action. We observed pearl 
ineint hei 1840, At short intervals babe rose on the revise, 
site power, accompanied by a slight Hi noise, ta ecting 
only the immediate sphere of eperation Hindoos le the 


‘h upon the pheno- 
geese #8 supernatural, and consult the “koop,” as it is called, as though it 


re 


were an ormcleot old. The Mohamm pe contrary, have a theory that 
the working of the volcano is affected by t 

There are several stories told of the binder of these hills, Captain Hart 
had heard that there were eighteen in all—seven in the neighbourhood ef the 
my coneea and eleven between Kedje and Gwadur. He takes them to mean the 
“ koops,” or basins, of Ram Chundra, but a different interpretation was given 
me, Une of my informants set forth that there were no less than eighty-fuur, 
and that ones sprung from eighty-four parts of a ball of ashes, thrown to the 
a grea, of hich four at hast Sia seth; eeieeatieny es wrase 

no ich four, at least, were in but many more were 

hich had the semblance of extinct volcanoes, 

Es win ther with, a mere cone, a few fect above the earth. This, com- 
bined with sie similarity of shape and appearance generally, has led me, 
however, to suggest comparison of them to the 
described by Humboldt. Of course, allowance 
ait te made sr the difterense in size and mode of escape of air, 






(C.) 

I think it right to point out the palpable errors in such maps as 1 have now 
before me for reference, although the information now acquired brings but a 
amall portion indeed under review. It is quite clear that Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir A Dicee thy Pottinger’s nap of 1814 has been taken as a guide in the 
eer of later maps, which include the geography of the Mekran Const. 

sees ee oe, Peete ihe | route between Rur- 
wadur recorded, have been obtained from reports from natives 
aa hee teavessed ier auin rok one personal inspection or survey. ‘The exist- 
ence of inaccuracies cannot therefore be considered surprising. ‘The Hubb should 
tind an outhet at Cape Monz itself, not ata point half way between that Cape 
and Sonmeanse, There is no place called Hingoor, west of the Aghor, Hingoor 
is rather the proper name of the Aghor itself, Cape Urboo is wholly 
There is no ground to be found; none certainly so near Harriana a5 
nor is there a river called Mukloo at all, on the east of Ormara. The first may 
be intended for the river “Gorud," and the Mukloo for Makola, a mountain 
stream flowing into Khor Kulmut, far to the west between Ormara and 
Pussnee. There is no island called Arboo. The Suduk river must be a 
mistake for the Shadi-khor, but Pussnee is on the western, not eastern side, 
The district of Urboo I have been unable to identify, That of Koolach lies 
between the Shadikhor and Dusht river, very nearly as shown; but there is 
no town of the name, ss might be supposed. The ‘black line of hills. marked 
Be @:ueeteen boundary tu the maritime ports of Mekran, gives no idea of the 
h which we passed, where the ranges almost invariably run 





af  Iheets 
‘supplied in Haines’ chart of 1829 added. ‘The latier, as a chart 
ran cat Srmosae but it is naturally deficient in the number of 
khors or river creeks, and other particulars ppertaining to a minute land- 
survey. Two inland mountains entered in it a8 “ Nolchon™ and “Jubbel 
Lucie,” I have been unable to discover, haba pg they be, as their position would 

the “Pol Koh,” near Hinglaj; nnd Koh" or “ Din Koh,” 
of the greater Ham range. Tee asdistea taricite the entte:ee the Sake 
Whereas in reality the two rivers are far apart. In like manner we see river 
“ Mockloo” or “ Hincool " 1 between the Bokeole and the . . Now, 
thisAltickloo, if meant for the Makols, cannot be the Hingool ; if there be 
@ river called the Aghor at all, that river must be the Hinguol. ie ne 
VOL, XXXII, I 
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attempt to define the hills; but the few names of halting- oe ies. So 
srg boabasimnaty Pal Papeete Sire B ics 


river east of Ormara, as entered in this map. 





(D.) 
Tue information obtained by me Sy petdial esto willided tom aarien may be 


Up to Ras Pishkan extended the; Imam’s territory of Gwadur. This was 
measured with the perambulator und estimated at 25 miles. 

From hence to beyond Jeonee, the narrow slip of country was the Khan's, 
held by a certain Abdul Rahman, Shadeezye or Sheikhzada, for the Relat 
State, 


From o t somewhat west of Jeoneo to Bris, Deen Mahomed and Ma- 
isaed Ati bedaane of Bebo, wece the acknowledged chiefs, paying, however, 
an uncertain tribute to Persia. Baho and Gwettur were in the hands of 
Mahomed Ali, and D negra ear spay ne Bear tes dais plbe 

dangle er ea ake belonging to Chonbar, a ¥ ol 

M Oar The Imam's right was the right of conquest, and the 
pasanniinianaor. oe tie cet dada 

From" tale Sate" pe the country was held by Meer 
Abdullah, Chief peon is thee Bench He is son of 
Morad Mahomed Boleida mother of Kussurkund, I have 
TL Eee take comied Weeokeey tal be mncat dobro of 
entering into correspondence with the British authorities on the subject of his 


THOM | 

The remainder of the coast to Bonder Abbas is farmed by the Imam from 
the Persian government. 

At the end of May, 1861, Major Henry Green, political agent ot the court 
of HLH. the Khan of Kelat, touched at this port af Gwadur in the steamer 
Hugh Lindery, and remained there for some hours, In his Report to Govern- 
opera omer lt see as “situnted in longitude 62° 15' 40" ® and in 
latitude 25° 6 40" x, t 300 miles w. of Kurrachee, and 400 £. of Bunder 
Abba, The harbour, or rather bay, is easy of entrance at any season, having 

: ratsnige— ee rh ghia hm agendas pcan paar ey wl 
300 and 400 feet high, running nearly £. and w, for 


& 
Hi 
te 








Should the wind come from the s.#, a vessel has only to run round the 
of Ras Nao, and anchor in 6 fathoms on the s.w. nie pleat Tt may 
bere be remarked that the s.w. monsoon seldom blows home comat, but 
nevertheless causes a high and —— swell; the rise and fall of the tide 
fa between 2 and 5 feet. The ¥ of Gwadur is built at the foot of the 
range of rocks above mentianals which abruptly terminate ot their western 
extremity ; the nels extending only @ miles, It is here met by a sandy 
beach, Outside the village are pitched the camel-hair tenis of the migmtory 
Sond oo who come fics the interior bringing sheep, wool, carpets, 
~ Major Green further says :— 
ascending the range of hills at foot of which the village is situnted, I 
found on the summit a curious natural reservoir for water, of large extent, 
elle stor ness vaamapivagiedbtange i pija grady sn gia! “ish igen 
the water from escaping down the eastern side of the hills. ince 
that it could not have been constructed by the present inhabitants, 1 made 
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Se ae eee reeds haa tnon builtin former dayay Feringhees, 
ni, which T arm led to suppose that the Portuguese were intended, and t in 
a Ce ne nae ponent Orns anal other ports in, the Persian 

Gwadur was not neglected by them, either as a trading port or a3 a 


aan oe tn during bad weather... ... . Several old tombs were 
asc ta car age ono 


a white sand bund which would appear to be of more modern 
are also on the inner side of the bund the remains of a stone 
wall similar to the other. These remains extend, however, to no great lensth ; 
and it is only the ng ching dp in build and material, combined with the position, 
which warrants the belief that it once formed a full faoe to the tank, corre- 
Xr with the erection still extant, Supposing this to have been the case, 
real reservoir is no longer in the intermediate space intended for the 
reception of water. It is in o boy beeen on the further side of the bund. 
The place ig a great resort for the Méd and Belooch women, who come up to 
bathe and wash there. The stone used for the old building is hard sandstone, 
and the whole is solid and well put together. 
But there is a higher and steeper ascent to be made on ae ange of 
hills which repays the exertion. Above the pale perpendicular cll 
pap is as pela town, and is known as ie" Pattel,” fe slong = 
ni wie narrow and inaccessible at the eastern extremity, but 
nie oe openin wale Dect easily attained to the west. At the narrowest 
paint of the neck is thrown up, facing to the weatwand, a loose but regularly 
constrichod stone parnpet wall of about 6 fect in height from the ground 
Six embrasures for guns were counted at an intermediate elevation, Nearly 
at right angles from the southern corner, a scoond but lower wall rina: to’ the 
with a front to the south. ‘This wall overhangs a precipitous ascent, 
and is broken through in the centre by a ruvine of some 20 femt in breadth, A 
few stones carefully piled up around the border of this cleft, appear to have 
been intended to reconnect the disrupted structure, From the outer, or t 
wall guarding the western approach, to the extreme edge of the cliff on the 
town side, a space of, it may be, 200 yards is enclosed. On the fle 
already stated, access is impossible, On the north it is little better. On the 
south it is rusged, difficult, and withal defended in the more accessible 
>on The foundation of a house of square watch-tower is still tae 
Se mace became, 5 nal final stronghold in th 


Oto aaeaecy 

soem em "Maidoe hil, bebind which peore tha 
t be coun w 

Darram, and the ; tories of Koppah and Shahid. On the other is the 

western bay, Pishk n and the low point called Ghunse. To the porth- 

west are two prominent, but not fy detached hills; and northward extends 

the long chain, behind which is the plain country leading to Radja.” | 








* There are two roads tieaie MORE tte Ovadery eee by hae 
Seen beramizinn OF he Meliss weereceese ee by the Talir Pass, bebind the 
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(E.) 

ux of Puaxts observable between Sonmeanes and Ormara, accord- 
fn ty the classification made in Bombay Government Hecords, No, XVII, 
new weries, Part If, —Miscellancous information connected with the province of 
Sind :— 
Timber Trees.— . 

i ae 3 Bas. 29 
a 3G . », Gogiz .. od Kirrari. 
Common .. 4{ Ly yee, Sindee) »» Kirgiz .. »  Kurrey Kolar 
§ Kirrur-Karreh p+ _ Baller. 





6 Hundo Kundi .. {ki | 
Gooroo Chela i Timmer oe 8 +a Timmer. 
Hills a” am : = hei fer. 
Hinddes 21 10-Beepcgret jy Pamet: 
c du Bea fee J ; : 
Comnron on 1 Pires as ae if Pish = on Pish. 
Ditto an a Kip * =a om =n Gishtur. 
Ditta 1. S Saris. os oe one Kash. ne 
Ditto il | erie «| 5 is aa Koik. 
Edible Plants— 
l Sawree .. «- 5, Kooleshk. 
Camel Fodder— 
Shir Koomb.. 1 SewurSihar .. sy re »»  Hijurrarah, 
Soomeanee ie aa Dedar oa it Dedar, 
« og» Sarak. 
Common 7” »y -Riggat. 
19 Gurdur. 
Said to be nox- 
sith wit rh Chill td re Niltakh. 
aor vs ou : 
wr, Tt Shea 
Wild Plants not classified.— 
1 ct Be af Guljo, 
2 Drut : +» gp Drukh. 
Pho, goa 
4 Nar .- . pp all, 
5 Kaha a iF ie Hutt be fe Khatt. 
6 G =a Fe Gundeel, 
7 A common common grass PF Goorka. 


FP. J. Gotmamrp. 
Ormara, 64 January, 1862. 


Norr.—In the hill country, and waperany amon Hook hpi the sea, is 


very pretty little wild flower called the “ Dela Koon." iar prey from amidst 
pitt “saan mass like furse, of a dark green colour, and i delicate whitish 


# 
= ‘ 
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Sir The vith its Pho pe known Leaf hag Katnee, here called “ Kul 
seal avin green stalk, i common to these part It has 

enplesat a Aureos gama toe ttgaet vier ta aimndaat te 
the naleboarhood of ‘Ormara, 









F, J. Gotperp, 

14th Janwary, 1862, 

(F.) 

Major Preedy has given us the names of nine tribes in the of Lua. 
But neither be nor an other authority that 1 can fd enti tens ts as to 
who or what these tribes are, or whence they originate, I think, however, 
that most of the current discrep may be reconciled by ox 


Beyla tribes as Semmas, under following revised classification :-— 
1, Jamote—chiel, Azim Khan, Nawab of Sonmennee. 
2, Sabra and Achra—chief, Darya Khan. 
$, Guddore—chiefs, Wullee Mahomed and Zenagee, sons of Haroon, 
4. Angaryo—chiel, Sher Mahonved. 

Gioongn—chiel, Meck Wasaaya. 

» Boona—chief, Saheb Khan. 7 

Moondranee—chief, Mabamed Bhan, 

Sheikh—chief, Munghya. 

Guddra—chief, Darogka Bilaurel, 

10, Mussoor—chief, Nathatoa, 

11. Baradia—ch: “Joomer, 

12. Meree—chief, 


13. Roonjha; 14. Mnssons; 15. Dhira; 16. Bodhur; 17. Manga 18, 
Waora; and 19. Zor: for the Lust seven of which respectively, I "have 
not found a responsible 


Tho intermarriages with the ‘great Neooys tribe are so ff pare Femara 
not improbable the members of this denomination may righ rightly tly, belong te the 

aime Pheer aphteg he te title of “* [jan to the 
erg tts the a aa have a similar origin, na all event yess eee 

Of the Bey | supposed rather to ese Ee ao, In 

many of | a tides above tentioved For instance, the Djamote is a 
rebidcador tha Gimean ears district, The Goongo Achro Meree, and perhaps others 
are placed among Sindees, 

Pottinger save that the population of Lus “are all of one tribe, thongh 
known by the four different appellations of Noomree, Djudgall, Djollya, and 
Djeth.” “This opinion serves to confirm the notion of a common origin for a 
great proportion of the inhabitants of the coast from Cape Urboo to the Run 
of Kutch, In Sind history there is a reat confarion from 
Ltth to the commencement of the 16th century. stag hh : : 


=1 aa 


eas 
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Vil.— Narrative of a Journey from Lagos to Odé, the Capital of 
the Ijebu Country, in the month of January, 1862. By 
Carrats BEDINGFELD, E.¥. 


Read, April 27, 1663. 


My object in visiting Odé was to ascertain the feelings of the 
king with regard to the war waging between the Eghas and 
Thaddans, and also to induce him to keep the roads open through 
his country in the event of our sending messengers to Dr. Baikie, 
on the Niger. I had a special invitation to go and visit him, and . 
as, with the exception of the Rev. Mr. oareae hs (a Wesleyan 
minister), he had never np a white man, the present was con- 
sidered a opportunity for accepti 

I took a8 ria Doibin, of Hats. Prometheus, and my 
in eter. We hired a canoe at , and started at 10 p.m. 
on 12th January, hoping to rea ya Market (a dis- 
tance of about 35 2s) by by noon the next I had arranged 
to meet Tappa and some other chie of Kasoko's, and hold a 
palaver with reference to the affaire ye the market. We expe- 
rienced a strong head-wind, however, and did not arrive at our 
destination until 4 p.m, when the chiefs had given us up, and left 
for an extensive farm of Tappa’s, on the opposite side of the 
lagoon. A messenger was at once sent over, and we soon saw 
the large war canoe of my old friend dashing across for the 
landin 

W fo started at 8 a.m. the following morning, notwithstanding a 
serious engagement had taken place a day or two before with an 
ried hostile tribe, which had plunged the whole communit 

fu. Terme Dement xp, Wile 
on on hee, urner in a interpreter, 
Jones, and six carriers with the lug Bpage Chay eas wie at fivet 
about north-east, and lay though forest-land extensively cleared, 
and dotted with villages. About noon we came to "the: lara 
village of “Omu,” where an unfortunate affair happened that will 
be ‘bg 2 worth relating, as it might have put an end to our 
journey, and probably our lives. 

We halted here under the “ Bay tree” (to be found im the 
centre of most African villages), when some men passed, havin 
on their heads pots of palm wine. My thirsty carriers request 
me to purchase some for them, which 1 consented to do, and they 
hailed the men to stop. This, however, they did not seem inclined 
to do, and the King’s messenger, who was with us, possibly wishing 

to show his importance, ran after them, and caught hold of one of 
the pots. ‘The owner immediately drew a sort of short sword, and 
made a cut at him. The blow was evaded, and nothing more 
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Wy oe occurred, had not one of our sry in an so 
eal for the dignity of a royal messenger, cut the man down. In 
less time than Fctakes to relate it, the whole village turned out with 
muskets, swords, and all sorts of offensive weapons, and we seemed 
in for a fight. Mr. Turner, Lieut. Dolbin, and myself ran down 
amongst them, and luckily succeeded in stopping it for the time. 
But as they were evidently working thernsahyed into a rage, and 
the screaming of the women rendering it impossible to get a hearing, 
or to reason with them, after several ineffectual attempts I directed 
the messenger to send our carriers the nearest way out of the town, 
and Lieut. Dolbin and I mounted and brought up the rear, keeping 
our revolvers ready for an attack. In this order we beat a retreat 
in safety, with all our people, except the man who had struck the 
blow, who, it afterwards appeared, thought it prudent to bolt alto- 
gether. Reaching Eginé Market, he spread the intelligence that 
we had been attacked and all killed. He then took a canoe in 
the night, and made himself scarce. 

On arriving at the next village, I sent for the elders, and 
informed them of what had taken place at Omu, expressing my 
rennet that a man should have been wounded in such a foolish way. 


They informed me (with a request that I would not make myself 
uncomfortable) that “they were a very quarrelsome lot at that 
village, and that killing a few of them would do much good.” 

We arrived at Odé without further accident between two and 
three afternoon, and were conducted to the house of the “Olmoo”™ 
(one of the principal chiefs), whose duty it is to receive str : 
After the usual amount of ceremony and compliments, the king 
sent to inform us he would see us on the morrow, and we were left 
to the attentions of the “Olmoo," who certainly did his best to 
make our stay of three days as comfortable as possible. 

Our interview with the king (‘Oujelly") took place after dark, 
according to the usual custom. We found him im a small house 
surrounded by his principal chiefs. On being introduced, I offered 
to shake hands, when his people all exclaimed I should poison or 
bewitch him; but he at once held out his hand, and gave me a 
hearty shake. I told him I was glad he had more confidence than 
his people. He said,“ You must not be offended at them, as few 
of them have ever seen white men before." He also informed me 
that he would have waived the custom of “seeing the King at 
night” in my case, had it not been that during the whole > 
yard had been full of people wailing and mourning for the 

Ve then had a most interesting conversation for about two hours. 
I found him most intelligent in his questions and answera. 
He dismissed us with every assurance of personal friendship, stating 
he would always be glad to see me again, As soon as the war 
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was over, he wished to open out his country to legitimate com- 
merce, and to become better acquainted with white men. 

Odé seems about ».x-e. from Eginé, some 26 miles distant. 
The country we travelled through was undulating forest-land, 
extensively cleared for cultivation. Corn-fields were to be seen as 
far as the eye could reach. I have never in any part of Africa 
geen so much cultivation. 

The road, or more properly dridle-path, is beautifully shaded 
nearly the whole distance: it apparently being the rule not to clear 
away the trees nearer than about 20 feet on either side. f 

The villages are numerous, large, and clean; the houses built 
substantially of bright red clay. Odd is surrounded by a thick 
wall of this clay, with a deep ditch on the outside. It is said to be 
12 miles round. ‘The houses are somewhat scattered and separate 
from each other on account of the danger of fire. There is a good 
supply of water from a stream running through the town, but they 
have no wells, This stream runs into the lagoon, about 6 miles 
to the westward of Eginé Market. It is not navigable even for 
canoes, They have no name for it, but I believe it to be the 
Oshun. 

Corn is the principal food of the people. Casada is seldom used. 

On the death of the king (Oujelly), one of his sons is elected 
by the elders without reference of seniority, and when once made 
king he can never show himzelf outside his house in the daytime ; 
and although he may move about privatels at night, yet be must 
not be recognised. ‘This also applies to the principal chief, who 
is called Oghhony'ogy, and is constantly in attendance on the 


e second chief, “Olmoo,” is the principal man of business. 
He receives all the king's visitors and | ers, tries all minor 
offences, and peraides over the elders when there is a tral for life. 
Having tried the case, the king only can give sentence of death, 
The position of an elder is hereditary, and the class is selected 
from among the heads of the principal families, who are called 
“ Appéno.” The king's messengers are also men of some im- 
portance: they are called “ Banghala,” 
The religion, like that of other Africans, is gross fetishism; 
both human beings and animals being occasionally offered in 
On our return through the village of Omu, we found that the 
people acquitted us entirely of blame in the business of the fight ; 
and, indeed, the king told us that if the man had lived he should 
have punished him severely for having drawn his sword on his 
messenger. We, however, presented the poor old mother of the 
man killed with two bags of cowries, which were thankfully re- 
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ceived and seemed to have a good effect. We got back without 
accident of any kind, paymg Kosoko a visit on our way. 

In conclusion, I must mention an incident to show the strength 
of the lady portion of the inhabitants; both male and female 
are a remarkably tall, fine race. One of my trunks, containing 
several heavy articles, was declared too much for one man to carry. 
One after the other stepped out, and declared it imposzible, A 
woman standing by asked permission to feel the weight, and, 
having done so, offered to carry it. I told the man whose duty 
it was, that if he could not carry it I should dismiss him and hire 
the woman. He again refused, saying it would kill him: so my 
lady friend got another woman to om it on her head, and away 
she trotted and kept abead of us the whole way down—25. miles 
—she being the first to arrive at the market. I was so pleased 
with her performance that [ ordered her double hire, much to the 
delight of all the women, who chajfed the men dreadfully for their 
lack of strength, : 


VUL—On the Physical Geography of the Malay Archipelago, 
By Aurrep Russet Wattace, Esq., F-2.0.5., &e. &e. 


Head, June 8, 1863. 
Tue Malay or Indian sgn asg OF is that extensive group of 
tt 


islands which occupies the space between south-eastern Asia and 
Australia, and divides the Indian from the Pacific Ocean, From 
whatever point of view we survey this portion of the earth's surface 
—whether as regards its superficial extent, or the intmense number 
of islands with which it is overspread, or the individual size of 
those islands; whether we examine their peculiarities of climate, 
or their geological structure, their rich and varied vegetation, their 
wouderful animal "suver ae or the strongly-contrasted races of 
mankind that inhabit them; or if, lastly, we look at them from a 
commercial and political point of view, noting the varied products 
which they furnish to supply the necessities and luxuries of man- 
kind, trace the struggles of the chief nations of Europe for a share 
in their fertile soil, and watch the interesting moral and political 
problems now being worked out there ; we shall be convinced that 
no part of the world can offer a greater number of interesting facts 
for our agp to or furnish us with more extensive and varied 
materials for speculation in almost every great department of 
human knowledge, ad : 


On the present occasion I propose to give a sketch of what is 
most interesting in the vhysiel peaiaby Sk this region, including 
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in that term the general relations of the organie world to the 
present and past conditions of the earth's surface. 
1, Definition of the Archipelago, Position, Extent, and Magm- 
ture of the chief Istands—lIt first becomes necessary to define 
accurately the limits of the Archipelago, pointing ont exactly what 
islands we include within it; for, though “all the islands between 
south-eastern Asia and Australia” seems pretty definite, yet to 
the eastward this region blends insensibly mto the vast extent of 
the Pacific islands. According to my views, the Malay—or, as 
I ehould prefer to name it, the Indo-Australian — Archipelago 
extends from the Nicobar Islands on the north-west to St. Chrts- 
tool, one of the Solomon Islands, on the south-east, and from 
Luzon on the north to Rott’, near Timor, on the Poe The 
eastern boundary is drawn at this particular point for reasons 
which will be explained further on. Though not eroerennay 
correct to include any part of a continent im an archipelago, it is 
neceseary for our purpose to consider the Malay peninsula as not 
only almost but quite an island, since it cannot be physically 
separated from the region of which we are now treating. — 
Thus limited, the Archipelago is of a somewhat triangular form, 
_ with an extreme length of about 5000, and a breadth of rather more 
than 2000 English miles. The mere statement of these dimen- 
sions, however, will give but an imperfect idea of the extent and 
geograpical importance of this region, which, owing to its peculiar 
position, ig worse represented on maps than any other on the globe. 
in many atlases of great pretension there is no map of the whole 
Archipelago, A small portion of it ing Big Se in with Asia, 
and another piece with the Pacific Idands : but in order to aecer- 
tain its form and extent as a whole we are almost always obliged 
to turn to the map of the Eastern Hemisphere, It thus happens 
that seldom seeing this region, except on a diminutive scale, its 
real form, dimensions, and the size, sitiintions, and names of its 
component islands, are, perhaps, leas familiar to educated persons 
than those of any other countries of equal importance. They can 
hardly bring themselves to imagine that this sea of islands is 
really in many respects comparable with the great continents of 
the earth. The traveller, however, soon acquires different ideas. 
He finds himeclf sailing for days or even for weeks along the 
shores of one of these great islands, often so great that the inha- 
bitants believe it to be a boundless continent. He finds that 
voyages among these islands are commonly reckoned by weeks 
and months, and that the inhabitants of the eastern and western 
portions of the Archipelago are as mutually unknown to each 
other as are the native races of North and South America. On 
visiting the coasts of one of the larger islands, he hears of the 
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distinct kingdoms which lie along its shores, of the remote north 
or east or south of which he can obtain little definite information, 
and of the wild and inaccessible interior, inhabited by cannibals 
and demons, the haunt of the charmed deer which bears a precious 
jewel in its forehead, and of the primeval men who have not yet 
ost their tails. The traveller, 8 ersihy soon looks upon this 
region as one altogether apart. He finds it possesses its own 
Taces of men and its own aspects of Nature. It is an island- 
world, with insular ideas and feelings, customs, and modes of 
speech ; altogether cut off from the great continents into which we 
are accustomed to divide the globe, and quite incapable of bein 
classed with any of them. Its dimensions, too, are continental, 
You may travel as many thousand miles across it, in various 
directions, occupying as many wecks and months as would be 
necessary to explore any of the so-called quarters of the globe. 
It contains as much variety in its climate, in its physical pheno- 
mena, its animate and inanimate life, and its races of mankind as 
some of those regions exhibit. If, therefore, the claim of Aus- 
tralia to be a fifth division of the globe be admitted, I would ask 
for this great ipelago (at least on the nt occasion) to be 
considered a sixth. peer. rabies 

I will now endeavour to give you a clearer idea of its extent 
and magnitude by ees it with some regions nearer home. 
If, first, we bring the Malay Archipelago to Lurope, keeping the 
meridians parallel, and place the western extremity of the ican 
of Sumatra upon the Land's End, New Guinea will then spread 
over Zurkey and a good deal of Persia, and the Solomon Islands 
will reach to the borders of the Punjauhb; while the northern 
extremity of Lwron will be near the White Sea, and the islands of 
Limor and Foti in Syria, The area of the whole Archipelago 
is, however, much less than its dimensions would seem to imply, 
being, on a fair calculations about equal to that portion of Europe 
which lies south of St. Petersburg and the Shetland Islands. 

Again, if we compare it with Equatorial America, we shall find 
its extent in longitude to exceed the width of that great continent, 
Sumatra stretching ont into the Pacific to the west of Panama, 
while New Guinea would be washed by the Atlantic to the east of 

This great region of mingled land and water is, then, as a 
whole, comparable in its dimensions with the primary divisions of 
the earth, while its component parts are on an equally extended 
ecale,—two of the islands, Borneo and New Guinee, being the 
argest on the pete They are nearly equal in extent, and the 
only other island which approaches them is Miudayascar, Borneo 
would contain within its vast area the whole of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, with all their islets from Scilly to Shetland in their true 
relative positions, and still leave boundless forests stretching out 
like an ocean beyond them. Then comes Sumatra, about equal 
to Great Britain; after which follow Java, Luzon, and Cefebes, 
either of which may compare in size with Ireland or one of the 
larger New Foatand Islunds, After these succeed eighteen islands, 
which average a3 large as Jamaica; more than one fundred about 
the size of the isles of Wight and Man, with many thousands of 
isles and islets below these, and which are practically innumerable. 
In their physical constitution and attendant phenomena the 
islands of the Archipelago offer us some remarkable and instructive 
contrasts. Active and extinct voleanoes are abundant in many of 
the islands, in others they are altogether absent. ‘The former, as 
a general rule, are subject to frequent earthquakes, which in the 
others are quite unknown. In the greater part of the Archipelago 
one vast, ever-verdant forest covers hill and valley, plain and 
mountain, up to the very loftiest summits; whereas in another 
and much smaller portion such dense and ern forests are 
altogether unknown, the country consisting of arid bills and plains, 
with a comparatively scanty covering of shrubs and trees. Again, 
over some extensive districts the monsoons, or periodical winds, 
with their attendant rains or drought, divide the year into a well- 
defined and regularly-recurring wet and dry season. Over other 
scarcely less extensive districts no such regularity exists; the 
inhabitants themselves can hardly tell you when their rainy or dry 
season usually begins, and the traveller soon finds the climate to be 
almost as variable and the skies as inconstant as in our own much- 
abused island. Even in districts where the season is regular, 
there are no less striking contrasts; one portion of an island 
having its wet weather while the remainder is parched up, and 
islam within sight of each other having very different seasons. 
‘There is yet another contrasting aspect in which the Archipelago 
may be viewed, less obvious but leading to far more important 
results than any I have 0 mentioned, namely, that one large 
portion of it is connected : a very shallow sea to the continent of 
‘Asia, another part is similarly joined to Australia, while the re- 
maining islands are surrounded by a practically unfathomable 
ocean, We shall consider the chief islands of the Archipelago, 
therefore, under the heads of—Ist. Volcanie and Non- Volcanic : 
Ind. Furest Country and Open Country ; 3rd. Well-marked Seasons 
and Unilefined Seasons; and 4th. The Western or Indo-Malayan 
Region, and the Eastern or Austro-Maluyan Region. 
Lacking at etl on yoni ps = soos of the Archi- 
elavo are marked out—those which are subject to earthquakes, 
hich are of volcanic origi, and which oa more or jess in 
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extinct as well as active voleanoes—we see at a glance that the 
great islands of Borneo and Celebes form the central mass around 
which the volcanic islands are distributed so as rudely to follow 
their outline and embrace them on every side but one in a vast 
fiery girdle, Along this great voleanic band (about 5000 miles in 
length) at least fifty mountains are continually active, visibly emit- 
ting smoke or vapour; a much ee Sap are known to have 
been in eruption during the last 300 years; while the number 
which are so decidedly of volcanic origin that Ber may at any 
moment burst forth again, must be reckoned by hundreds. 

In the whole 5 occupied by this volcanic belt, and for a 
considerable breadth on caih side of it, earthquakes are of con- 
tinual recurrence, slight shocks being felt at intervals of every few 
weeks or months, while more severe ones, shaking down whole 
villages, and doing more or less injury to life and property, are 
sure to happen in one part or another of thia district almost every 
year. In many of the islands the years of the great earthquakes 
form the chronological epochs of the native inhabitants, by the aid 
of which the ages of their children are remembered, and the dates 
of many important events are determined. 

It is not now my object to describe the many fearful eruptions 
that have taken place in this region, In the amount of injury to 
life and property, and in the maynitude of their effects, they have 
not been surpassed by any upon record. Forty villages were 
destroyed by the eruption of Papaudayang in Java, where the 
whole mountain was ‘lows up by repeated explosions, and a large 
lake left in its place. By the great eruption of Toruboro im 
Sumbawa 12,000 people were destroyed, and the ashes darkened 
the air, and fell thick upon the earth and sea for 300 miles round. 
Even quite recently, since 1 quitted the country, a mountain which 
had been quiescent for more than 200 Sora suddenly burst into 
activity. bie island of Makiau, one of the Moluecas, was rent 
open in 1646 by a violent eruption which left a huge chasm on one 
side, extending into the heart of the mountain, It was, when I 
last visited it, clothed with vegetation to the summit, and con- 
tained twelve populous Malay villages, On the 20th of December, 
1862, after 215 years of perfect inaction, it again suddenly burst 
forth, blowing up and completely altering the appearance of the 
mountain, destroying the greater part of the inhabitants, and 
sending forth such volumes of ashes as to darken the air at 
Ternate, 40 miles off, and almost entirely to destroy the growing 
crops on that and the surrounding islands, 
The island of Java contains more volcanoes, active and extinct, 

than anyother known district of equal extent. They are about 
forty-five in number, and many of them exhibit most beautifu. 
examples of the veleanic cone on a large scale, single or double, 
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with entire or truncated summits, and averaging 10,000 feet 


high. 

ic is now well ascertained that almost all volcanoes have been 
slowly built up by the accumulation of the matter—mud, ashes, 
anid fava ejected by themselves, The openings or craters, how- 
ever, frequently shift their position; so that a country may be 
covered with a more or less irregular series-of hills in chains and 
masses only here and there rising into lofty cones, and yet the 
whole may be produced by true voleanic action. In this manner 
the greater part of Java has been formed. There has been some 
elevation, especially on the south coast, where are extensive cliffs 
of raised coral limestone ; and there may be a substratum of older 
stratified rocks, but still essentially Java is volcanic; and that 
noble and fertile island—the very garden of the East, and pee 
haps upon the whole the richest, the best cultivated, and the best 
roverned tropical island in the world—owes its very existence to 
Lr garicta intense volcanic activity which still occasionally devas- 
tates its surface. 

The great island of Sumatra exhibits in proportion to its extent 
a much smaller number of volcanoes, and a considerable portion of 
it has had probably a non-voleanic origin. | 

To the eastward the long string of tslands from Java passing by 
the north of Timor and away to Banda are probably all due to 
volcanic action. ‘Timor itself consists of ancient stratified rocks, 
but is said to have one volcano near its centre. | 

Going northward, Amboyna, a part of Bouru, and the west end 
of Ceram, the north part of Gilolo and all the small islands around 
it, the northern extremity of Celebes, and the islands of Siau and 
Sauguir are wholly volcanic. The Philippine Archipelago con- 
tains many active and extinct voleanoes, and has probably been 
reduced to its present fragmentary condition by subsidences 
attending on volcanic action. 

All along this great line of voldxnoes are to be found more or 
less palpable signs of great upheaval and depression of land. The 
range of islands south of Sumatra, a part of the south coast of 
Java, and of the islands east of it, the west and east end of Timor, 
portions of all the Moluccas, the Ké and Aru Islands, Waijiou, 
and the whole south and east of Gilolo consist in a great measure 
of eosiee coral-rock, exactly corresponding to that now forming 
in the adjacent seas. In many places I have observed the 
surfaces of the upraised reefs, with the great masses of ‘eral 
standing up in their natural position and hundreds of shells, so 
fresh-looking that it was hard to believe they had been more than 
a few pees out of the water; and, in fact, it is very probable that 
such changes have occurred within a few centuries. — 

In striking contrast with this region of subterranean fires, the 
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island of Celebes in all its southern peninsulas, the great mass of 
Borneo, and the Malay peninsula, are not known to contain a 
single volcano, active or extinct. To the east of the volcanic band 
is another quiescent area of 1000 miles wide, the great island of 
New Guinea being free from volcanoes and earthquakes. Towards 
its eastern extremity, however, these reappear in sume small islands 
off its coast, and in New Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon 
Islands, which contain active volcanoes, 

The difference between the aspect of the volcanic and the non- 
voleanic regions is by uo means so striking as might be imagined. 
Where active volcanoes or true volcanic peaks exist, a peculiar 
character is at once given to the islands, which are also in almost 
every case characterised by excessive fertility. In many of the 
adjoining districts, however, though volcanic products may be 
everywhere visible, the general apes of the country, the outline 
of the hills, and the character o the vegetation, does not differ 
materially from those of many parts of Borneo and New Guinea. 
The island of Amboyna, for instance, consists principally of raised 
coral-rock almost everywhere covered with deep-red volcanic clays 
and gravels, and in places capped with basalt and lavas; yet the 
soil is by no means fertile, and where the native forest vegetation 
is cleared off, the ground bears only a‘seauty covering of dwarf 
shrubs and rigid herbage, ‘The chief characteristic of the non- 
voleanic regions appears to me to consist in the great flat valleys 
that line the coasts, and penetrate far inland between the moun- 
tain ranges—the result of the long and uninterrupted action. of 
rivers and tropical rains (combined probably with a slow clevation 
of the land) in filling up the gulfs that once intervened between - 
the mountain ranges. A piniaice of a few hundred feet would 
reduce Borneo into a shape very similar to that of Celebes, which 
island may be considered to be now in the state that Borneo has 
just 1 out of, and to be still engaged in filling up and con- 
verting into swampy plains the deep gulfs that at present occupy 
- the spaces between her radiating lines of mountains. 

The very extraordinary forms of Celebes and Gilolo have been 
imputed by some authors to sudden and capricious elevation. 
Mr. Windsor Earl speaks of the voleanic action where it was 
strongest “throwing the islands into fantastic forms.” Celebes, 
however, is free from voleanoes except at its northern extremity, 
and its southern peninsula consists of mountains of basalt and 
limestone. From peculiarities in its natural productions, the 
shallowness of some of the gulfs between its penineulas, and the 
number of coral islets that surround the southern portion of it, 
Celebes was once probably much more extensive, perhaps equal to 
Borneo, at a time when Beate o was just rising above the ocean, 
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and having the form rudely 2 jee in the diagram. As in 
every part of the world of which we have accurate geological 
knowledge, risings and sinkings of the land to the amount of 
several hundreds of feet have “ebay occurred, these two 
islands may each have successively assume the form of the other 
without any violent convulsion. From the vast, swampy, level 
plains which stretch into the very heart of Borneo, allowing vessels 


to ascend its southern rivers about 300 miles in a straight line, it. 


has probably been for a long time stationary, and thus been 
enabled to all up the gulfs that formerly penetrated it. sit a still 
earlier period it wust have been much more deeply submerged, 
when the extensive coal-beds found in almost every part of 1t were 
being formed. This, however, was at no very remote period, 
geologically speaking, for the coal of Borneo is all tertiary. In- 
stead of the ferns and lepidedendra, and other plants of extinct 
renera which abound in our coal-shales, those | Borneo contaiu 


onl ‘impressions of leaves of exogenous trees which can hardly be 







The contrasts of vegetation and of climate in the Archipelago 
may best be considered together, the one being to some extent 
dependent on the other. | | 

Placed immediately upon the Equator, and surrounded by 
extensive oceans, if is not surprising thag the various islands-of-thre 
Archipelago should be almost always clothed with a forest vepeta- 


“fon from the level of the sea to the summits of the loftiest-moun- 


tains. “This is the general rule, Sumatra, New Guitiéa, Barieo 


ter se and the Moluccas, and the uncultivated parts of 
: Java and Celebes, are all forest countries, except a few small and 


unimportant tracts, due ey in some cases, to ancient cultiva- 
tion or accidental fires. ‘T'o this, however, there is one important 
exception in the island of ‘Timor and all the emaller islands opposite, 
in which there is absolutely no forest such as exists in the other 


islands, and this character extends in a lesser degree to Flores, 


Sumbawa, Lombock, and Bali. 


In Timor the most common trees are Zuecalypti of several species, | 


so characteristic of Australia, with sandalwood, acacia, and other 
sorts in less abundance. These are scattered over the country 
more or less thickly, but never so as to deserve the name of a 
forest. Coarse and scanty grasses grow beneath them on the more 
barren hills, and a luxuriant herbage in the moister localities. In 
the islands between Timor and Java there is often a more thickly 
wooded country, but thorny and prickly trees abound. They 
seldom reach any great height, and during the force of the dry 
season they almost completely lose their leaves, allowing the 
ground to be parched beneath them, and contrasting strongly with 
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the damp, gloomy, ever-verdant forests of the other islands. 'This 
peculiar character, which extends in a less degree to the southern 
peninsula of Celebes and the east end of Java, is most probably 
owing to the proximity of Australia. ‘The south-east monsoon, 
which lasts for about two-thirds of the year (from March to 
November), blowing over the northern parts of that country, pro- 
duces a degree of heat and dryness which assimilates the vegetation 
and physical aspect of the adjacent islands to its own. A little 
further eastward in Timorlaut and the Ke Islands, a moister 
climate bbe the south-east winds blowing the Pacific 
through ‘Torres Straits, and as a consequence every rocky islet is 
clothed with verdure to its very cummit. Further west acain, as 
the same winds blow over a wider and wider extent of ocean, they 
have time to absorb fresh moisture, and we accordingly find the 
island of Java possessing a less and less arid climate in the dry 
season, till in the extreme west near Batavia rain occurs more or 
less all the year round, and the mountains are everywhere clothed 
with forests of unexampled luxuriance, 

The changes of ee and of the A and dry seasons in 
some parts of the Archipelago, are very puzzling ; and an accurate 
min of observations in ecg localities is required to elucidate 

em. 

“Speaking generally,”""said Mr. Wallace, “the whole south- 
western part of the Archipelago, including the whole range of 
islands from Sumatra to Timor, with the larger half of Borneo and 
the southern peninsula of Celebes, have a dry season from April to 
November, with the south-east monsoon. ‘This same wind, how- 
ever, bends round Borneo, becoming the south-west monsoon in 
the China sea, and bringing the rainy season to Northern Borneo 
and the Philippines.” 

In the Moluccas and New Guinea the seasons are most uncertain, 
In the south-east monsoon from April to November, it is often 
stormy at sea, while on the islands it is very fine weather. ‘There 
is generally not more than two or three months of dry hot weather 
about August and September. This is the case in’ the northern 
extremity of Celebes and in Bouru, whereas in Amboyna July and 
August are the worst months in the year. In Ternate, where 
I resided at intervals for three years, I never could find out which 
was the wet and which the dry season. The same is the case at 
Banda, and a similar uncertainty prevails in Menado, showing 
probably that the proximity of active voleanoes has a great dis- 
turbing meteorological influence. In New Guinea a Fide amount 
of rain falls more or less all the year round. On the whole the 
only general statement we can make seems to be that the countries 
witha about 3° on each side of the Equator have much rain and 
Hot very strongly contrasted seasons ; while those with more south 
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or north latitude, have daily rains during about four months in the 
year, while for five or six months there is almost always a cloudless 
eky and a continual drought, = , 

We have next to consider the Malayan Archipelago in its 
peclognes and zoological relations to Asia and to Australia, it 
cing now a well established fact that one portion of it is almost 
as much Asiatic in its organic productions as the British Isles are 
European, while the remainder beara the same relation to Australia 
that the West India Islands do to America. 

It was first pointed out by Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a paper 
read before this Society eighteen years ago, that a shallow sea 
connected the great islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, to the 
Asiatic continent, with which they generally agreed in their natural 
productions; while a similar shallow sea connected New Guinea 
and some of the adjacent islands to Australia, Owing, however, 
to that gentleman's imperfect knowledge of the natural history of 

the various islands, he did not fully appreciate the important results 
of this observation, and in fact in the same apes argued in favour 

of the former connection of Asia and Australia—a connection to 
which the whole bearing of the facts in physical geography and 
natural history is plainly opposed. 

In order to make this subject intelligible, it is necessary to make 
a few observations on the relations of the geographical distribution 
of animals and plants with geology. | 

It is now generally admitted that the present distribution of 
living things on the surface of the earth, 1s mainly the result of 
the last series of changes that the surface has undergone. Geology 
teaches us that the surface of the land and the distribution of land 
and water is everywhere slowly changing. It further teaches us 
that the forms of life which inhabit that eurface have, during every 
period of which we possess any record, been algo slowly changing. 

It is not now necessary to say anything about /ow either of 
those changes took place ;'as to that, opinions may differ; but as 
to the fact that the changes themselves have occurred from the 
earliest geological ages down to the present day, and are still 
going on, there is no difference of opinion. Every successive 
stratum of sedimentary rock, sand or gravel, isa proof that changes 
of level have taken place ; and the different species of animals and 
plants, whose remains are found in these deposits, prove that 
corresponding changes did occur in the organic world. 

Taking, therefore, these two series of changes for granted, some 
of their effects are visible in the present peculiarities and anomalies 
in the distribution of species. In our own islands, with a few very 
trifling exceptions, every quadruped, bird, reptile, insect, and plant, 
is found also on the adjacent continent. In the small island of 
Corsica, there are some quadrupeds, birds and insects quite peculiar 
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to it; in Ceylon, more closely connected to India than Britain 
is to Europe, many animals and plants of all kinds are quite 
different from those found in India, In the Calnpeees Islands 
every indigenous Ss thing is peculiar to them, though closely 
resembling other kinds found in the neighbouring parts of the 
American continent, | 

Now, in all cases where we have independent geological evidence, 
we find that those islands, the productions of which are identical 
with those of the adjacent countries, have been joined to them 
within a comparatively recent period, such recent unity being in 
most cuses indicated by the very shallow sea still dividing them: 
while in cases where the natural productions of two adjacent 
countries is very different, they have been separated at a more 
remote epoch—a fact generally indicated by a deeper sea now 
dividing them, The reason of this is obvious, For example: let 
a subsidence take place, cutting off any portion of a continent, 
and forming an island. The organic productions of the two pore 
tions are at first identical, but they are not permanent. The 
changes that have always gone on still go on. Some species 
slowly die out, new ones take their place, and thus in time the 
animals and plants of the island come to differ from those af the 
country from which it was severed; and if the subsidence which 
first separated them goes on widening and deepening the sea 
between them, there will come in time to be such a mar ed differ- 
ence in their productions as we see between Madagascar and Africa, 

This general principle is of almost universal application, so that 
when we find an island whose animals and plants exactly agree 
with those of an adjacent land, we look for evidence of its recent 
separation from that land; while, on the other hand, any remark- 
able diversity of natural productions forces on us the conclusion 
that the watery barrier which now exists has existed for a very 
long eological period; and when the diversity is almost total, 
not only in species but in larger groups such as general families 
and sc we conclude that these countries could never have 
been connected since our continents and oceans had assumed their 
present general outlines, 

Returning now to the Malay Archipelago, we see that the whole 
ef the seas connecting Java, Sumatra, and Borneo with Malacea 
and Siam are under 50 fathoms deep, so that an elevation of only 
30) feet would add this immense district to the Asiatic continent. 
The 100 fathom line will also inelude the Philippine Islands and 
the island of Bali, east of Java. From this we should naturally 
conclude that the subsidence breaking up this portion of Asia bad 
recently taken place, and we have a very sufficient cause for such 
subsidence in the vast range of voleanoes in Sumatra and Java, 
whose elevatory action must have been counterbalanced by some 
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adjacent depress ‘on. On examining the zoology of these countries 
this opinion is confirmed, for we find the most overwhelming evi- 
dence that these great islands must have once formed a part of the 
continent, and could only have been separated at a very recent 
geological epoch. ‘The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Borneo, 
fhe -hinoceros of Sumatra and the allied species of Java, the wild 
cattle of Borneo and the kind long supposed to be peculiar to Java, 
are now known all to inhabit some part or other o Southern Asia. 
None of these large animals could possibly have passed over the 
arms of the sea which now separate these countries, and therefore 
plainly indicate that a land communication must have,existed since 
the origin of the species, Among the smaller mammals a consider- 
able portion are common to each island and the continent ; but the 
yast physical changes that must have occurred ase the breaking 
up and subsidence of such extensive regions have led to the extine- 
tion of come in one or more of the islands, and in some cases there 
seems also'to have been time for a change of epecies to have taken 
place. Binds and insects illustrate the same view, for every family 
and almost every genus of birds and insects found in any of the 
islands oceur also in the Asiatic continent, and in a great number 
of cases the species are exactly identical, Birds offer us one of the 
best means of determining the laws of distribution ; for though at 
first sight it would appear that the watery boundaries which keep 
out the land quadrupeds could be easily passed over by birds, yet 
practically it is not so, for if we leave out the aquatic tribes which 
are pre-eminently wanderers, it is found that the others (and espe- 
cially the passeres or true perching-birds which form the vast 
majority) are generally as strictly limited by straits and arms of the 
aca as are quadru themselves, As an instance among 
islands of which I am now speaking, it is a remarkable fact that 
ssesses numerous birds which never over to Sumatra, 
thougt they are separated by a strait only 15 miles wide, and with 
islands in mid-chanmnel, Java, in fact, MeStSErS Tore birds anil 
insects peculiar to itself than either Sumatra or orneo, and this 
would indieate that it was earliest separated from the continent; 
next in organic individuality is Borneo, while Sumatra is 60 nearly 
identical with the penineula of Malacca in all its animal forms, 
that we may safely conclude it to have been the most recently 
dismembered island, | 
The general result, therefore, at which we arrive is, thatethe 
erent islands of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo resemble in their natural 
productions the adjacent parts of the continent, almost as much as 






such widely-separated districts could be expected to do even if th 
atill formed a part of Asia ; and this close resemblance, joined wi 

the fact of the wide extent of sea which separates them being 50 
uniformly and remarkably shallow, and lastly, the existence of the 
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extensive range of volcanoes in Sumatra and Java, which have 
poured out vast quantities of subterranean matter and have built up 
extensive plateaux and lofty mountain ranges, thus furnishing a 
“vera causa” for a parallel line of subsidence—all lead us irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that at a very recent geological epoch the 
continent of Asia extended far beyond its present limits in.a south- 
easterly direction, mcluding the islands of Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, and probably reaching as far as the present 100 fathom 
ao ay 
‘he Philippine Islands agree in many — with Asia apd 
the other islands, but present some anomalies, which seem to indi- 
cate that they were separated at an earlier period, and have since 
been subject to many revolutions in their physical geography. 
Turning our attention now to the remaining portion of the Archi- 
pelago, we shall find that all the islands from Celebes and Lombock 
eastwaril, exhibit almost as close a resemblance to Australia and 
New Guinea as the Western Islands do to Asin. It is well known 
that the natural productions of Australia differ from those of Asia 
more than those of any of the four ancient quarters of the world do 
from each oer. Australia, in fact, pric alone : it possesses no 
apes or monkeys, no cats or tigers, wolves, bears, or hyenas; no 
deer, or hide ox oxen; no Nophank horse, squirrel, or rabbit ; 
none, in short, of those familiar types of quadruped which are met 
with in every other part of the world. Inetead of these, it has 





marsupials only, kangar and opossums, womnbats and the duck- 
billed oe) ome In birds it is almost as peculiar. It has no wood- 
peckers no pheasants, families which exist in other part 
of the world ; but instead of them it has the mound-making brush- 
turkeys, the honey-suckers, the cockatoos, and the brush-tongued 
lories, which are found nowhere else upon the globe. 
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Ixmiax Rory, AvsTnaLian ReGros. 
(Characteristic Hirde. Characteristic Birds, | 
Palornia .. Ving-necked patro- | Trichoglosside Loriea, ob ii 
neta. perro 
a . Plyctolophidm Cocknatoos. : 
«» Woodpeckers. Flatyeercide Browd-tailed parrots, 
-« Barbets, Celebes only. 
egy i. 
«+ Fruit-thrushes, 
Green bi 
. Paradise shrikes. Meli jim ... Honeysuckers, 
«» Miniveta, diseida: .. Varadise birds, 
«» Bluedrongo, | Cracticus ., Crow shrikes. 
« Pheasants and jungle ‘ iy 
fowk | Megapediide Brush turkeys 
Casumride .. Cassowary and emu. 
Simiade  .. Apes and monkeys | Simiade.. .. In Colebes only, 1 sp. 
Galeopitheens Flying lemur. 
Felidm ..  «. Tigers, he. 
Cankim .. .. Wolves, &e, 
Viverrida .. Civeta, ichnéumons, | Viverridm  .. In Celebes and Moluc- 
tke. | cas only, 1 sp. 
Mustelide .. Polecats, ottera, dc. | 
Urside .. . hears. ¥. | Cervida .. =. In Celebes and Moluc. 
Cervidas ae Diwer, cas only, 1 Bp. 
Bovidy .. .. Cattle and sheep. Bovidm .. .. In Celebes only, 1 sp. 
Tapirus .. <+ ‘Tupi. et 
Rhinccerms .. Rhinoceros, Sins ie act een a gins 
File plas == =e Ele hank, Belideus = “7 aa ratiy | = 
Beiuriie .. Squirrels equirrels. 
Hystricdm .. Porcupines. Cuscua 4... Enstern opossums, 
nia =. .. Scaly ant-eater, Dendrola Kangarous, 


Now all these peculiarities exist also in the Australian pe tion of 
the Malay Archipelago, as may be seen by the tables of character. 
istic mammals and birds of the two regions. The contrast 1 
nowhere so abruptly exhibited as on passing from the island of 
Bali to that of Lcmsboek. where the two regions are in closest 
proximity. In Bali we have barbets, fruit-thrushes, and wood- 
peckers ; on passing over to Lombock these are seen no more, but 
we have abundance of cockatoos, honeysuckers, and brush-turkeys, 
which are equally unknown in Bali and every island further west. 
The strait is here 15 miles wide, so that we may pass m two hours 
from one t division of the earth to another, differing as essen- 
tially in their animal life as Europe does from America, If we 
travel from Java or Borneo, to Celebes or the Moluceas, the dif- 
ference is still more striking. In the first, the forests abound in 
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monkeys of many kinds, wild cats, deer, civets, and otters, and 
numerous varieties of squirrels are constantly met with. In the 
latter none of these occur; but the prehensile-tailed opossum is 
almost the only terrestrial animal seen, except wild pigs, which are 
found in all the islands, and deer (which have probably been 
recently introduced) in Celebes and the Moluccas, The birds 
which are most abundant in the Western Islands are woodpeckers, 
barbets, je a “fruit-thrushes, and leaf-thrushes: t are Beet 
daily, and the great ornithological features of the country. 
In the Eastern Islands these are absolutely unknown, honeysuckers 
and small lories being the most common birds; so that the naturalist 
feels himself in a new world, and can hardly realise that he has 
rey from the one region to the other in a few days, without ever 
ing out of sight of land. 

The inference that we must draw from these facts is undoubtedly 
that the whole of the islands eastwards from Java and Borneo do 
essentially form a part of a former Australian or Pacific Continent, 
from which they were separated, not only before the Western 
Islands were separated from Asia, but probably before the extreme 
south-eastern portion of Asia was raised above the waters of the 
ocean ; for a great part of the land of Borneo and Java is known 
to be geologically of quite recent formation, while the very great 
difference of v jem and in many cases of genera also between the 
productions of the Eastern Malay Islands and Australia, as well as 
the great depth of the sea now separating them, point to a com- 
paratively long isolation and an early epoch of separation. It is 
mteresting to observe among the islands themselves how a shallow 
ea always intimates a recent land-connection. The Aru Islands, 
Mysol, and Waigiou, as well as Jolie, agree with New Guinea in 
their mammalia and birds much more closely than they do with the 
Moluceas, and we find that they are all united to New Guinea by 
a shallow sea. In fact, the 10) fathom line round New Guinea 
marks out accurately the range of the true Paradise birds. 

The existence of a Pacific continent was long ago mdicated b 
Mr. Darwin's researches on the structure and origin of ci 
the numerous atolls and upteghtwe in the heer ted Shon district 
being shown to depend upon the subsidence of land for periods. 
This so exactly apiies vith the singular my now existing among 
the organic productions of a vast number of islands, which at the 
same time are very different from those of any other part of the 
world, that we must accept it as a fair deduction from the only 
evidence we can ever hope to obtain of this class of changes. _ 

I would particularly call attention to the fact that the. division 
of the Archipelago here pointed out, into two regions characterised 
by a striking diversity in their natural productions, does not cor- 
respond to any of the ‘physical or climatal divisions of the surface, 
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The great volcanic chain, runs through both parts: Borneo closely 
resembles New Guinea, not only in its vast size but in its climate 
and the general opt of its vegetation; the Moluccas are the 
counterpart of the Philippines in their voleanic origin, their extreme 
fertility, their luxuriant forests, and their frequent earthquakes ; 
ama the east end of inv has a ctauiste almost as “F easnda t of 

imor. Yet between these corresponding groups of islands, con- 
structed as it were after the same pattern, there is the Fea 
possible contrast in the animal productions, Nowhere does the 
ancient doctrine—that the peculiar animal and Peet on sie 
of the various countries of the globe are directly dependent on the 
physical conditions of those countries (such as climate, soil, eleva- 
tion, &c,)—meet with a more direct and palpable contradiction. 
Borneo and New Guinea, as physically alike as two distinct 
countries can be, are zoologically wide as the poles asunder; while 
Australia, with its dry winds, its open plains, stony deserts, and 
temperate climate, yet produces the quadrupeds and birds which 
are most nearly allied to those inhabiting the hot, damp forests 
which everywhere clothe the plains and mountains of New Guinea. 

We can now give the reason for limiting the Malay Archipelage 
on the east by the Solomon Islands in the Pacific Ocean. Certain 
groups of birds, which have their metropolis in New Guinea and 
extend over the Moluccas to the shale are found also as far as 
the Solomon Islands to the eastward, but do not extend to New 
Caledonia (which is much more Australian in its productions), or 
to the Fejee Islands, where the peculiar Pacific fauna commences. 
These groups are the searlet fories and the white cockatoos, and 
the occurrence of a°new species of cassowary in New Britain is a 
further indication of these islands being as closely allied to New 
Guinea on the one band as are the Moluccas on the other. 
ie nature of the conirest oreaen these two great divisions of 

e Malay Archipelago w: | stool considering 
what would take place if any two of the eouy dition of the 
earth were brought into equally close contact. Africa and South 
America, for example, differ very greatly in all their animal forms. 
Om the one side we have baboons, lions, elephants, buffaloes, and 
giraffes; on the other spider-monkeys, pumas, tapirs, ant-caters, 
and sloths; while among birds, the hornbills, turacos, orioles, and 
honey-suckers of Africa contrast strongly witl the toucans, macaws, 

tterers, and humming-birds of America. " 

But let us endeavour to imagine (what it is very probable may 
occur in future ages) that a slow upheaval of the bed of the 
Atlantic should sis place, while at the same time earthquake- 
shocks and voleanic action on the land should cause increased 
volumes of sediment to be poured down by the rivers, so that the. 
two continents should ually spread out by the addition of 
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newly-formed lands, so as to reduce the Atlantic which now 
separates them to an arm of the sea a few hundred miles wide. 
At the same time we may suppose islands to be upheaved in mid- 
channel, and, as the subterranean forces varied im intensity and 
shifted their points of greatest action, these islands would some- 
times become connected with the land on one side or other of the 
strait, and at other times again be separated from it. Several islands 
would at one time be joined together, at another would be broken 
up again, till at last, after many long ages of such intermittent 
action, we might have an irregular archipelago of islands filling 
up the ocean channel of the Kelantic, in whose appearance and 
arrangement we could discover nothing to tell us which had been 
connected with Africa and which with America, The animals and 
plants inhabiting these islands would, however, certainly reveal 
this portion of their former history. On those islands which had 
ever formed a part of the South American continent we should 
be sure to find such common birds as chatterers and toucans and 
humming-birds, and some of the peculiar American quadrupeds ; 
while on those which had been separated from Africa, horuhills, 
orioles, and honey-suckers would as certainly be found. Some 
portion of the upraised land might at different times have had a 
temporary connection with both continents, and would then contain 
a certain amount of mixture in its living inhabitants. Such seems 
to have been the case with the islands of Celebes and the Philip- 
ee Other islands, again, though in such close proximity as 





and Lombock, might each exhibit an almost unmixed sample 
of the productions of the continents of which they had directly or 
indirectly once formed a part. . | 

In the Malayan cag guaiag & we have, I believe, a case exactly 
parallel to that which I have here supposed. We have indications 
of a vast continent, with a peculiar fauna and flora, having been 

dually and irregularly broken up; the island of Celebes pro- 
bably marking its furthest westward extension, beyond which wag 
a wide ocean. At the same time Asia appears to have been 
extending its limits in a south-east direction, first in an unbroken 
mass, then separated into islands as we now see it, and almost 
coming into actual contact with the scattered fragments of the 
great southern land, 

In dwelling upon this subject—which I trust I have succeeded 
in making intelligible—my object has been to show the important 
bearing of researches into the natural history of every part of the 
world upon the se ds its past history. An accurate knowledge 
of any group of birds or of insects, and of their geographical dis- 
tribution, may assist us to oes out the islands and continents of a 
former epoch; the amount of difference that exists between the 


= 
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animals of adjacent districts being closely dependent upon pre 

ceding geological changes. By the cullection of such minute facts 
alone can we hope to fill up a great gap in So soon of 
the earth as revealed by geology, and obtain some indications 0 the 
existence of those ancient lande which now lie buried beneath the 
ocean, and have left us nothing but these living records of their 
former existence. | : 

It is for such inquiries the modern naturalist collects his 
materials: it is for this that he still wants to add to the apparently 
boundless treasures of our national museums, and will never rest 
satisfied as long as the native country, the geographical distribu- 
tion, and the amount of variation of any living thing remains 
imperfectly known. He looks upon every species of animal and 
plant now living as the individual letters which go to make up one 
of the volumes of our earth's history; and, as a few lost letters 
may make a sentence unintelligible, so the extinction of the 
numerous forms of life which the progress of cultivation invariably 
entails will necessarily render obscure this invaluable record of the 

t. It is, therefore, an important object, which governments 
and scientific institutions should immediately take steps to secure, 
that in al) tropical countries colonised by Europeans the most 
perfect collections possible in every branch of natural history 
should be made and deposited in national museums, where they 
may be available for study and interpretation. 

If this is not done, future ages will certainly look back upon us 
as a people so immersed in the pursuit of wealth as to be blind to 
higher considerations, ‘They will charge we with having culpably 
allowed the destruction of some of those records of Creation Thich 
we had it in our power to rve; and wag atop ng regard 
every living thing as the direct handiwork and best evidence of a 
Creator, yet, with a eagles inconsistency, eecing many of them 
ea irrecoverably frum the face of the earth, wneared for and 
unknown. 





IX.—Memorandum.—Earthquake of Erzertn, June, 1859. By 
Rosert A, O. Datve, Esq., v.ne.s., H.B.M. Consul at 


Tue first shock took place on the 1st of June, about 8 a.m: it was 
bet eiprien, felt, but did very little damage.* 

the 2nd of June, about 10°30 a.w., another shock occurred, 

* Ersertim ts situated ta latitade 39° 55' 20", and longitude 41° 1s 34" ; height 

above the sea 114 feet}; the neighbouring pen oi ‘nations resemble those 

of the Caucasus mountains, apparently metulliferous. Population about 35,000. — 
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lasting about 8 seconds, and was followed about 11-30 a.m, by 
another, but of shorter duration. 

‘The vibrations were horizontal; but, during the more violent 
shocks, a slight vertical motion is stated rh persons to have 
been perceptible : the direction of the shock appears to have been 
nearly from south-west to north-east. 

On the 4th of June a severe shock was felt at Tabreez, in Persia, 
which, however, did no damage to the town, 

: a town in the Caucasus, near the ( , bas suffered 
very severely by a shock which occurred there wi madey tere 
after the shock here; but the Russian Consul informs me that his 
letters make no mention of the shock as having been felt in other 
parts of the Caucasus, 

I have been unable to obtain accurate information as to how far 
the shock of the 2nd inst. was felt at intermediate points towards 
the north and north-east, but it does not appear to have been felt 
at any great distance to the southward. ‘The shocks of the Ist and 
Zod were felt in various villages in the plain of Erzerum ; - but, so 
far as I can ascertain, they were not perceptible in the district of 
T we ‘On the days of the shocks mentioned, the weather was 
sultry and louring, but not, it is said, very much different from 
vier usually prevails at this season, 

At a villa is Souk-Tchermik,” in the neighbourhood, a 
mineral spring, the water of which is usually of a blue colour, 
became darkened in colour, and retained such colour for two oe 

The sense of disquietude mentioned by Humboldt as. 
the lower animals during similar phenomena, was very | 
in the barking, on the occasion even of slight shocks, of the nume- 
rous dogs with which the town abounds, 

For siasideratly more than a month after the 2nd of June, 
slight shocks continued to occur about once in the twenty-four 
hours: one or two were rather severe, but did not occasion any 

_ Slight shocks saben to be of frequent occurrence at Erzeriim : 

are not confined to a particular period of the year, but seem 
to be most frequent i in spring. 

The following is the official return of casualties furnished to 
the Pacha :—RKilled, 40 Mussulmans; 11 Gregorian Armenian 
Christians ; 1 Catholic Armenian Christian ; 2 Greek Christiana, 

The Turkish quarters of the town were those which suffered 
most severely. 4500 houses were quite destroyed, or very seriously 

aged; 12 a bee deca more or less; 9 minarets were 








At many points in the dolls of esereik Wald ine Sed iaboeelt |; Souk- 
Teberwik ie acold arian bat | its temperature is somewhat oe wo than 
in satamer. 
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levelled with the ground; 7 Turkish schools were wins cose 
ee 5 baths, many ‘of the fountains, and 800 8 
rendered useless. Tbe khans, in which er aacar babes ig Reposted, 
renaastalaae invarinbly vaulted, ittle 

Lee loss of life is Nobably: not nepentora fi it would have been 
much greater had not the 2nd of June been a great festival (that of 
the Ascension). Few, Sergent & of the population, either Mus- 
culmans or C hristians. were in th pe heirs aha and many of the latter 
were absent from their houses, 

The very solidly-built walls of the fortress, the palace of the 
Pacha, the Austrian, British, Persian, and Russian consulates, all 
among the most solidly constructed buildings of the town, have 
sustained considerable 

The pyramidal top of the I ‘ Pacha minaret was, by one shock, 
moved a considerable abana on the column, of which it forms the 
summit, and a another shock was brought back to its original 
a5 78% 


central government has afforded some assistance to the 
ishabitnats in rebuilding, and a commissioner has arrived 
poe i stantinople. 

At about an hour's distance from Erzerfim to the south, there is 
a point in the mountains surrounding the plain which would appear 
to be the crater of an extinct volcano;* and a mountain of the 
range bounding the plain of Erzeriim to the south, is easily recog- 
nisable by its form as an ancient crater.t 

There are traditions in the country of a gh Ba earthquake which 
occurred about one hundred years ago, and obra though the 
damage done at Erzerum was not tthe vil ges in the plain 
Passim, about 12 miles cast from. , suffered severely. 

The country ste maintain that the Lake of Tortum ¢ was, 
js ghasuen Auten ret smaller than it is at present, and was then 

deepened by the falling of a mountain into the lake, which also 
altered the course of the Tortiim Chai, a river passing throug’ 
the lake and falling into the Jiiruck. 

The appearance of the locality would appear to me to confirm 
this tradition, and although my want of geological knowledae does 
not enable me to form any accurate opinion, 1 should consider that 
the whole country to the north-east of the Lake of 'Tortiim bears 
evident traces of volcanic disturbances. The walls of the two 
churches—the one at Ishkirt, the other at Vank (near the Lake of 















. See Hamilton's * Researches in Asie Minor,” vol. i, p, 178. 

+ Tt is deseribed in Wagner's * Heise nach Persien,’ P. vil, Leipsig, 1832. 

t For description of Lake of Tortim, see Carzon's * Armenia,” p. 155; and 
for description of remarkable geological formations, Valley of Tortim, see Hamil- 
ton’s * Researches in Asia Minor," vol. i. chap, xiii. 
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Tortiim)—are cracked in the manner I should be inclined to 
expect from the action of an earthquake; and I would mention a 
remarkable rift known in the country by the name of the Dunya 
Buzurgu (Greatness of the World): this rift splits the mountain 
_ from top to bottom, and is about fifteen feet broad at the entrance. 

It took me from twenty minutes to half an hour to ride through it. 
The strata on the opposite sides correspond, and though a small 
stream flows through it, 1 should think, fri its depth, the chasm 
can hardly have been formed by the action of water. 

_ After careful inquiry on the spot, I was unable to ascertain that 
shocks have, within memory, been felt in the valley of Tortiim, or 
int the districts to the north-cast ; and | am inclined to believe that 
the slight shocks which I have above mentioned as of frequent 
‘occurrence, are (except as they may form part of a wider system) 
confined to the town and plain of Erzerim; and, I am disposed to 
think, are scarcely felt in that part of the plain whieh lies to the 
north of the branch of the Euphrates, which divides it into two 
portions. 

. I have, however, ascertained that within the last two years 
shocks, but apparently slighter in character than those experienced 
in this neighbourhood, have been felt at many points in this area, 
which would be bounded by lines drawn between Erzeriim, Bitlis, 
Van, and Bayazid; but I am unable to collect sufficient informa- 
tion to connect the dates or directions of such shocks with the dates 
or directioms of those experienced here. 

In conclusion, 1 may state that many buildings of solid construc- 
tion have—for instance, at Van and its neighbourhood (about 200 
years ) at Bayazid (about 60 or TO years since)}—been 
destroyed, or have severely suffered by earthquakes, although the 
shocks experienced of late appear, in this part of Turkey, to have 
been most severe in this immediate vicinity." | 


— —— = SS — 


X.—Journey to Abyssinia in 1862. By 8. W. Baxes. 
Jtead, November 24, 1862, 
THE country between the Rivers Settite and Gellabat has never 


previously been explored. I have, however, worked through every 
portion in daily poco ur for five re on si even Salaam, 
and the Angarep, the other portion of the year having been passed 
in following the course of the Atbara into the Nile, and subse- 


an account of the earthquake at Erserfim, of June, 1659, and the earthquake at 
Schamaki of the same period. 


* Monsieur Abich, a distinguished Eossian G ist, has recently published 
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the River Rahad, from Gellabat, and thence by 
tae river an sey bs Dinder and Blue Nile to Khartim. 
try treated of in this communication lies between 12° 
hy Res ld and 35° to 38° n. long. From 16° to the north 
all is desert, An approach from that point to the south produced 
a rapid change in the character of the coun Immense flats of 
rich soil commence.about 50 miles north of tof Cosma, the capital of 
the Taka country, which, being uncultivated, Appears as a desert 
in the d pene but is luxuriant, in vegetation after the rains, 
forming nage: gent of the Hadendowa Arabs. 

The River “ Pe Gash tirely loses itself in innumerable crevices 
and subterranean paaesls, having no outlet, nor any communica- 
tion whatever with the Atbara Hiver, as erroneously marked upon 
some charts, Althou during the rains this torrent is between 
500 and 600 yards wide, opposite Caszala it is not more than four 
x five sn the the mabe of water, although great, is insufficient 

overcome the porosity of of the soil, cracked into wide fissures of 

feet cep by the sun acting upon a saturated loam. It 
many oo nape undred aeatin upon reaching the dead-level, 
and is entirel bed, supplying wells at 46 feet depth, plen- 
Psa throug out the dry season, in the desert between Goz and 
Cassa 

The porosity of the soil in this part of Africa is so great that 
none of the large rivers which flow from the Abyssinian range 
have sufficient strength to reach the Nile during the dry season ; 
their springs being confined to the mountains, “they become ex- 

rece their long course through a flat and thirsty soil, The 
ae which is a noble stream some 60 miles from the, mountain- 
range, gradually decreases until it becomes a thread, and at length 
disappears in the broad sandy bed, which is full during the rains. 

he great tributaries of the Atbara, the “ Settite, “Salaam,” 
anid “ “Angarep,” flow Breer pout he but the phils of their 
waters are a the Atbara during the dry 
season, The latter river- tea be is between 400 and 500 yards wide 
at its junetion with the Nile at Damer, but at many other points it 
much exceeds this width, with an average depth during the rains 
of about 35 or 40 feet. The Settite is actually the parent or 
main stream, as it flows throughout the year, and is far superior in 
length and breadth to the higher portion of the Atbara, beyond the 
junction of the “ Salaam,” 

The Hahad and the Dinder in like manner lose their waters 
before joining the Blue Nile. 








After leaving Cassala aiid striking due west, T again met the 
Atbara, and followed its course as far as Sherif el Ibrahim. The 
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whole country is the richest loam; immense flat prairies of high 
ee interspersed with mimosas, but devoid of large trees. All 
these districts are eminently adapted for cotton, 

These great prairies of flat land extend from the Atbara to the 
River Rahad and to the Blue Nile; the whole might be cultivated 
wi cotton, the patches now grown by the Arabs succeeding 
well. 

The west bank of the Atbara is peopled successively by various 
Arab tribes—Bischareen, Jaleen, Shukericah, and Dabaina; these 
are all under Egyptian rule. 

We now cross over to the east bank at the Settite junction, 
opposite the village of Tomat. This is occupied by another tribe, 
the Hamran Arabs, who, although forced to pay tribute to the 
Egyptian Government, lean more towards the robber chief “ Mek 

immr.” 

The hostilities of these tribes, and mutual fear, renders the 
magnificent country bordering the Settite and extending to Gella- 
bat uninhabited, 

Having left the rich but monotonous flats of prairie on the west 
of the Atbara, the eye is delighted with the grand chain of moun- 
tuins, from 5000 to 8000 feet elevation, forming the s..2. boundar 
to a lovely park-like country of undulating ground, diversified by 
noble rivers of clear water, streams, rocks, woodland and prairie, 
all arranged as Nature alone can order it, Throughout this lovely 
country there is not the foot-print of a man, unless a party of 
honey-hunters venture upon a few days’ hunt from the Tokrowris 








The River Salaam rolls in a broad deep stream of some 200 
yards, through overhanging woods and rocks and precipices; and, 
man being absent, game is plentiful—including elephants, rhino- 
ceros, giraffes, lions, buffaloes, and many varieties of antelopes ; 
while all the rivers abound with hippopotami. 

Although the entire country is more or less interspersed with 
trees, none are of sufficient size to be ealled timber, except those 
which grow on the banks of streams. 

_ The wood of the Baobab or Homr'r is useless, This tree is 
pens The largest round tree | have measured was 51 feet 
6 inches in circumference; the bark is a valuable material for 


sacks and COTHAES | 

aply Siaky the Innds adjoining the Settite the most valuable 
kinds of Gum Arabic are in peer gathered at present by the 
baboons, as there are po inhabitants, 

The sudden bend of the Atbara to the south-east divides the 
districts of Guddabi and Gellabat. ‘The latter is the “Ras el 
- Feel” of Bruce. 
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Gellabat is the chief town of the Tokrowris, and is a econsider- 
able market; large quantities of honey, wax, cotton, hides, horses, 
and cattle being collected on the market-days bi-weekly. — 

The cotton is cultivated by the Tokrowris principally, although 
much is supplied by the Arab | 
- ‘The Tokrowris are settlers from Darfour, who, passing through 
the country during their pilgrimage to Mecca, have remained as 
emigrants. These men are more industrious than the Arabs, and, 
were they assured of protection, would shortly form large settle- 
ments and cultivate cotton throughout the beautiful country 
between the Settite and Atbara. | 

After the rains, the Egyptian troops will, I believe, make an 
expedition against Mek Nimmr; this nest of villains removed, 
there will be an opening in the country. re | 

From Gellabat I went due west, reaching the River Rahad near 
the mountain “Hattowa.” ‘This river has not been examined 
further than about 70 or 80 miles from Rhanay ; thus no European 
had ever been through the country I now reached. It was a vast 
flat of rich land, inhabited in wandering tribes of Arabs during 
the dry season, but deserted during the rains; no permanent 
habitations. | 

About 70 miles lower down, much cotton was grown, and 
tobacco, all of which is sent to Abyssinia. 

A stream was rolling forward at the firet point I reached, 
but this was absorbed within 50) miles. 

There are no rocks in the Rabad, but its deep bed has the 
appearance of a canal, ‘The great objection to its navigation 
during the rains is its tortuous course. 

After following its course for 140 miles, I crossed the river 
Pinder, then $0 the Blue Nile, and along its banks to 








Route of 5. W. Baxer, 1861-62. 

Copper is in large quantities in the angle of the route between H.* Ma 
Serdi and H. Shahla. 

There are mountains in the range higher than the peaks enumerated, but I 
could not learn their names; the country being uninhabited, it was difficult to 
gather information. I imagine some of the mountains exceed BOOD fect. 

The lower range of tains are chiefly bast, with some exceptions, which 
rh gene. such as those at Cassala, and the three isolated hills marked in the 

wt couniry, — ; 

The Buttite flows through extrmordinary masses of granite, forming water- 


* H. signifies Hor, a stream or ravine. 
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falls ond tremendous mpids for some miles on either side the junction of the 


nh most parts the Settite flows ipepth h deep beds of conglomerate of large 
pebbles, easly saesaste! ‘gether by a calcarcous deposit and sand, ‘Tiis is i 
Taany plnoes upheaved and broken into large masses by protruding granite, 
In t oi) a of the Settite, long. 6° 10" &,, are cliffs abont 100 feet high, of 
a peculiarly pure limestone, some snow-white, and others a bright rose-colour. 
This limestone again appears in the small mnge of mountains in Mek 
Nimmr's country, near the H. Shaballah, I have seen it in no other place, 

I found lead ore by the Settite in white quartz, twelve miles west of the 





XI.—An Account of an Exploration of the Elephant Mountain, 
in Western Equatorial Africa. By R. F. Burros, Esq., 
F.2.G.5., Gold Medallist n.c.s., H.nu. Consul Fernando Po, &c. 

Read, April 27, 1863, 


Captaris Luce, senior officer Bight division, having placed at 
my disposal H.M.S. Bloodhound, Lieutenant Commander Stokes, 
I resolved to visit Batonga. The weather when we set out was 
rough and stormy, nor did it improve during the 13 days between 
the 11th and the 23rd September. The Batonga country follows 
the rule of the Gaboon, having two dry and two rainy seasons; and 
the latter rains were commencing here, whilst ending in the 
. northern parts of the coast. With a southerly wind and a rough 
sea, we steered a §.E. and by s, course, and at 6 P.m. anchored in 
Great Batonga Bay, a mere roadstead. The Bivodhound lay 
1} mile off lake land, in 5 fathoms water, lat. 2° 52' »., and long. 
90° 52' &, At times a heavy surf breaks upon the whole of the 
lee-shore, from Camaroons River to Corisco Island; the landing is 
execrable, and many lives and canoes are lost. Lieutenant Dolben’s 
gig was swamped, and we never went on or put off from shore 
without risk, There ia, however, no difficulty in making Bato 
Bay. At some distance, say 10 miles, it appears as a large head- 
land, bounded north and south by the sea, and the small cascade of 
the Eloke, or Great Batonga River, offers a conspicuous land-mark. 
When nearer, four tall cotton-trees (Bombar), looking like gigantic 
Ims, decorate the site of the sheds, representing the only 
Minhas factories—those of Messrs. Laughland, and Messrs. 
Burford and Townsend. The aspect of the coast is by no means 
unpleasant. The try known to us by the names of ga or 
Bandké—p y the names of Py hen tribes—begins at the south 
shore of the innermost recess of the Bight of Biafra, and extends 
southward to Cape St. John: in this direction, the limit of the 
Consulate of Biafra. It is a long band of densely-wooded lowland, 
based upon a yellow line of sand, broken in places, which appear 
VOL, XXXII. * ne 
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to be the mouths of small rivers, Here and there fields of a lighter 
n give evidence of plantations; und the clusters of brown 
huts prove it to be not deficient in population. — The sea-shores are 
dark masses of schistose gneiss, against which the waves break and 
spend themselves. Inland the horizon is bounded by a line of low 
blue hills, in crescent shape, its gibbous front towards the east, similar 
to those found at the head of the Gaboon River, and probably 
art of the same line. After visiting them in sundry places, I con- 
jectured them to be the outlying ran of the mysterious Sierra 
del Crystal, which may represent the Western Ghauts of the 
African Peninsula. No alas sie ie mene at From 
inquiries among the natives, however, I believe it to be placed, as 
in Bast Africa, from 100 to 150 miles inland, and to be a primitive, 
Larren range ; whereas all its outliers, between the main chain and 
the sea, are densely wooded to their summits. The most remark- 
able of these subranges is the “Elephant Mountain,” which is clearly 
distinguishable from the r bearing south-east, and distant 









apparently 10 miles, Curious to say, there is a similar formation 
con the East African Coast, with no great difference of lafitude. 
The latter, however, enjoys the celebrity of Arrian’s Periplus ; 
the Periplus of Hanne nowhere alluded to the Western €\e@arros 

opos. At a distance the resemblance to an elephant couehant 18 

triking. When the clouds clear away, a long chien extends high 
above the lowlands; sundry depressions form the ear and neck; a 
swelling on the right of the profile, dipping towards the southern 
base, is the trunk; and the bedy everywhere bristles with trees. 
At this season it is rarely well seen. I need hardly say that it has 
never been ascended by Europeans, some of whom have resided 
for years without exploring a mile of the interior, 

On 12th September, 1862, the morning after our arrival, the 
Bloodhound was surrounded by a flotilla of the little canoes for 
which Batonga is celebrated. Their invention is peony due to 
the surf, which is fatal to ordinary ship's-boats. ‘The material ts 
cutton-wood, or some other light timber, painfully hollowed out with 
a native adze: sometimes carved and decorated with red paint, yet 
selling for 1 dollar each; the weight rarely exceeds 15 lbs. the 
ace is oe that ofa man, The thinnest of crose-bars connect 
the sides, and the proprietor sits upon a bridge of wood about an 
inch thick, curved shaped, and a little raised above the gunwale. 
Nothing can exceed the skill with which these people launch 

rough a heavy surf. The dwarf vehicle is placed upon the 
waters edge, the paddler mounts it as he would a horse, pushing 
7 Pie his feet tll ve eces a break in the waves; oe 
shoves off vigorously, and uses, as soon as possible, a paddle, 
corresponding in size with the canoe. When’ the ch eg 
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out, a capsize rarely takes place; the legs are allowed to 7 
over the cies The vehicle is buoyant as a water-bird, aioe 
turns over, it is easily righted by men who are almost amphibious. 
Backing out is managed by a suceession of dexterous kicks, and 
the legs are drawn in when speed is desired. Sometimes a limb is 
lost by sharks, but these are rare in the Batonga waters. From 
afar, the fisherman appears to be sitting buoyant upon the waves; 
and when there are rollers, nothing but his head protrudes above 
the surface, When beckoned on board, he will mb miter 
with his canoe and paddle under his arm, for fear of a theft. Our 
visitors brought a small supply of long and broad-bladed knives, 
barbed and jagged spears of native iron, large wooden and brass- 
wired pipes, and pipe-bowls, shaped like those of the Sinaitic 


After visiting the supercargoes, and hearing their grievances, I 
invited the two chiefs of the maritime country to a palaver on 
board the Bloodhound, and proceeded with Lieutenant Stokes in 
his gig, manned by four Kroomen, to inspect the falls of the “ Eloke 
River.” For about 3 miles we rowed through a tumbling water 
that foamed upon the outlying rocks, along a yellow strip of sand, 
backed by patches of black and leck-green verdure. After an 
hour we turned the point, and suddenly found ourselves in a mass 
es ba rose a8 if by magic from the comparatively smooth 
SUrIACe, 

On our return, about 5 p.m, the bar was breaking right across 
under the freshening breeze, and though the gig escaped being 
pel ge my aneroid and sketch-book did not. and ding on the 
smooth sand, we walked a few paces, and called at Mesers. Hutton 
and Cookson’s sig eg ale by a Mr. Hardy, acting under a 
native “trade man” from the Gaboon. The factories are wretched 
native houses, fitted with a few articles of European furniture, 
Although the country 1s rich, there is no trade but ivory, which 
comes from considerable distances; elephants being rarely found 
within four days’ march of the coast. 

We then proceeded to the Falls of the Eloke River, which, 
The weather was unpropitious ; but Lieutenant Stokes and | could 
not resist a desire to explore the “ Elephant Mountain,” and to 
obtain, if possible a view of the igeg ae ayaas fete ee 
the Parkian Age always preferred the “ dries” for travel, holding th 
rainy to be the deadly season. We moderns have averted, our 
belief. It is well, however, to remark that the rains bring with 
them one deadly scourge—ewollen and ulcerated fect. Our three 
days’ journey lay through a wholly untried land ; a country which 
had never seen a white man, which had never hows Gareiree by a 

Rez 
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» the details therefore, though of little intrinsic value, 


may considered interesting, 38 a proof how easily an 
might penetrate into this part of Africa. 

Maviog prepared a hee necessaries, we landed with the in- 
evitable sees the 14th September, 1862, and repaired to 
Messrs. Laughland’s factory, where we were hospitably rece! 





| received 

by his agent, Mr, McCallum. A rough and noisy crowc gathered 
raund the door to stare, laugh, and, if possible, worry us. Tl 
way of diversion, we proceeded to call upon a neighbouring chief, 
whose village lay but a few hondred yards distant. Our route lay 
along the sands, here intersected by a streamlet of sweet water, like 
those of the Gaboon Coast. On the way we saw some fine bullocks, 
which the people will not sell. The villages show a few animals— 
goats, fowl, and Manilla ducks. Hereabouts we came upon a group 
avering under a fiery sun, and were harangued by a Conservative 

In a blue coat. We then ascended a clay-bank, and, pare 
srough scattered plantations, we entered the village of Great 
Sandy. He is at Seer the village war-chief, second and suc- 
cessor to King John; but he makes no secret of his resolve to 
become civiaieh of all he surveys, and, to make favour with the 
multitude, he has attempted to maltreat Europeans, I found in 
him a type that is met with, though very rarely, in the Negro race, 
and which was new to me upon arrival on the West African Coast. 
The first case seen was in Brass Town. “ Sandy,” is a xanthous 
man, with yellow skin, red, not ellow, hair, light-brown, not pink 
eg He is clearly not a Mulatto, nor does he at all resemble 
Albino; of the latter, there is said to be a village not far in the 
interior. A small child sitting by his side was of the same com- 
plexion, and a woman who passed by the door showed similar 
characteristics. This “sandy © temperament has not, to my know- 
ledge, been noticed by African travellers. The people, a8 a race, 
were by no means remarkable in appearance : they bad their teeth 
filed, and they suffered apparently severely from cutancous diseases. 
In the interior we afterwards saw a solitary case of guitre, the 
victim being an old man. The war-chief brought for us boxes, 
and placed them under the shady eaves ; preferring himeelf to perch 
upon a horizontal pole, supported by forked uprights. He showed 
seant civility, but sent for “ Young Jolin,” son of “ Old John,” 
who soon declared that * woman palaver for bush” prevented his 
acting guide. While affairs progressed thus unsatisfactorily, I 
inspected the village. It is built after the fashion that obtains 
from the Camaroons River to the Gaboon country, and how far 
south is to me unknown. A single long street forms the whole, 
and the beginning and the end are occupied by transverse palaver- 
houses, with bamboo settees and sitting-poles, aud differing from 
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the others only in that they have no doors. The buts in which 

or men lie are mere sheds of matting. The wealthier build 
masket-like walls of bamboo wattle (P. vinifera), on floors often 
sunk below the surface, and roof them in with mats. We took 
scant leave of the churl Sandy. Our visit, however, had done 
some good. c\ “trade boy,” which means a trader in embryo, 
perceiving that we were determined to try our fortunes, followed 
us, and offered himself as guide ; warning us, however, that he 
could bring us no recruits, The services of Mtonga, alias Joseph, 
were accepted ; 3 dollars being his remuneration, in case of success, 
At 7 a.m., on Monday, the 15th September, we set out, between 
two.downpours of rain, a fearful nimbus purpling the eastern sky. 
Our party consisted of Lewis, the head Krooman, with two of his 
“Lord Howe's boys,” bearing muskets, and two Kroomen hired at 
the factories, to carry our little outfit of cloth, tobacco, and well- 
diluted liquor, The youth Swanzy, who acted as little footpage, 
and Mtonga, whose arm was solemnly held up by old Kin 
William, in sign that he had made him over to us, body and | 
concluded the party. 

As we were passing through the plantation vileges, outside 
the maritime settlements, our attendants were somewhat diseom- 
posed by the ominous wail for the dead, with which some of the 
village women tested their poor nerves, Entering the bush I 
was reminded of the scenery with which Corisco Island pleases all 
visitors; a rolling land, where a wonderful variety of trees, amonget 
which the wild mango is conspicuous, spring from the densest and 
darkest bush, deep shady hollows, waving ridges of ground, and 
then corresponding depressions, the latter always provided with a 
cold streamlet, muddy and fetid near the shore, pure and sandy 
inland. Water was everywhere but too abundant: at this season 
of the year it flooded the path, ‘The Europeans, however, drink 
the produce of the nearest pool, and complain of frequent deaths 
by dysentery, when by seins a few miles they might enjoy the 





i 

purest element. After halfan hour's march we reached the vi 

of Jambive, inhabited by bushmen, who are most! sulites to the 
maritime people. “Another thirty minutes, and a Pes water led 
ns to Mowesan: these names, it will be observed, are rather of 
districts, than of distinct settlements. “Tuka,” a flowing stream, 
waist-deep, lay in our way, after which appeared stone-scatters of 
pebbles, and rude black conglomerate, in places forming natural 
steps. The path ran like a narrow link through the densest 
possible bush; here and there it was bordered by the usual 
elephant-pits, the East Indian Ogi—the traps of bent tree, common 
to this part of Africa, and bushmen’s graves of small dimensions, 
covering pits, and basins, and evidences of Fetish, m two short 
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parallel railings of small sticks. During the whole mareh we 
gaw not a single head of game ; and, as might be expected, where 
ns are common, animal life, save vermin, was exceedingly rare : 
the bark-like hoo-hoo-hoo of the touraco, @ crested jay of rare 
beanty and stupidity, being the only sound that broke the silence 
of the luxuriant waste. Frequent tracts of the tallest grass, here 
the evidence of fallow land, and clearings in the bush, showed, 
however, that all was not desert. At #50 am. we again crossed the 
Tuka rivulet, athwart whos lassy stream mica was visible. Shortly 
afterwards we eaw, deep below us to the left, the swift brown current 
of “ Madiba ma Eloke,” by the white man called the “ Batonga 
River.” At 9 A.M. we entered the settlements of Sabale. . As 
usual, they were three in number ; the first two, amall and scattered, 
acting like approaches to the last, which is usually the “ King’s” 
head-quarters, The good Mtonga attempted to hurry us through 
paying black mail ; but we soon saw the head of the Indian 
@ S0OT wih i itt t. by an ang host of spearnen and musketeers, 
shouting, gesticulating, and flow ishing their weapons, An wnini- 
tiated sa would have expected the instant massacre of the whole 
party: Lieutenant Stokes and L contented ourselves with retiring into 
the palaver-house, where, if necessary, we could use our weapons to 
advantage, and left black man to settle things after “ black man’s 
fashion.” On these occasions to force a way would as ineriinny 
lead to bloodshed, as to break the consigne of a French sentinel. 
The whole affair was settled with five heads of tobacco: of these 
each contains three leaves, now worth singly a halfpenny in 
invoice price, and about double in retail. 1 e detention lost us 
an hour. At 10-45 a.m. we resumed our march. After wading 
through another long water, called the W asd, we ascended a slo 
and presently saw way ee before us Nangd, the Elephant Mountain. 
It had lost, however, the peculiarity of appearance which gave it a 
name when viewed from the seaboard, and now sapeaiel: in the 
shape of a reg - saddleback; the pommel being its southern 
extremity, and seemingly perpendicular, At 1145 AM. we 
entered the settlements of Mianbe Niingi, whose polite king ushered 
us into a private lodging, after a séance of the briefest upon the bam- 
boo settees of the palaver-house. Here we halted for breakfast, 
fairly telling the people that as we intended to ascend Niinga on the 
morrow, we could not night in their village. The river was to be 
crossed ; and the experienced traveller never leaves, if possible, an 
obstacle for the beginning of a day's march. They, on the other 
hand, did their best to overrule our plans. The African has three 
reasons for detaining the guest. irstly, he wants rum, tobacco, 
and cloth ; secondly, he holds the white man's visit to be an honour ; 
and thirdly, he is jealous of, because he hates, his neighbour. 
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The tactics of our hosts were amusing. The king brought his 
best fare—a fowl and plantains; promising us, if we would stay, as 
much more as we pleased. In Africa there are three degrees of 
dish to visitors, showing the comparative wealth of a tribe. The 
first is a bullock, the second a goat, the third a hen or a bunch of 
lantains. ‘The poops gathering to stare at us, placed directly 
before the open door all the virginal and matronly beauties of the 
village. Still we were inexorable, The women of the bushfolk 
are, like those of some Niger tribes, as tall and stout as the men ; 
sometimes larger, and, tu speak plainly, ugly. The hair is fantas- 
tically and variously dressed. It is never, however, long, or worn 
a fa ee as amongst the Aa se the Elephant Moc river, which 
passes by the southern extremity of the Elephant Mountain, is here 
— and twenty yards oat running under upright banks of 
stiff yellow earth, which are capped with a profusion of beautiful 
vegetation, making the reach a model of African potamology. 
How to cross was the question; the people had assembled in crowds, 
and, ag all know, there is always trouble and delay at these vexed 
places. In parts of Gorulia, money is left upon the ground, rather 
than pay the road tolls and ferry dues, At first we saw only 
cockleshell canoes, and one was capsized before our eyes, A 
vessel on a larger scale stood on the bank; but the Ancagonian 
Daw to whom it belonged summoned her sisterhood, and bore it 
off, whilst a son of the house bore away the paddles, At last 
Mtonga and tobacco prevailed against all obstacles, and we were 
permitted to embark m a eraft through whose bottom rose little 
jets, like those that — from a pierced hose. Ferried across 
without accident, we climbed up the right bank, aided by a pull- 
line, Following for a time the nvers course, we then struck out 
inland—northwards, The country was the normal bush, with here 
and there a large and recent clearing. It is rich im cardamoms, 
whose lovely flowers startle one, as they appear to oe from the 
foul soil, whilst the fruit is shed in all ects 1is plant we 
afterwards found ing a few feet from the sea; yet Europeans 
ignore Shifnal the Batonga men who use it as medicine, 
bring it, or pretend to bring it frot | the interior, and sell it dear 
on the coast. There are also kola nuts (Sterewlia acuminata), 
rowing wild, but unused and unknown. India-rubber vine 
: everywhere neglected ; the palm-oil tree is allowed to shed 
its fruit on the ground; and the cocoas, which might be greatly 
multiplied, are used only for food. There are bees in every forest, 
but no one ever dreams of hiving them. After an hour and a 
half's walk, we marched through a line of scattered settlements, 
out of which the bush people turned with a prodigious clatter 
clamour; and we established ourselves in the furthest, which was 
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also nearest to our destination. That day's work had been three 
hours and three quarters, during which we might have made 7 
statute miles; the bearing of the roadstead was north-west, and the 
BP. (Fahr.) showed 211° 50’, temp. 83° (Fahr.). A house was 
soon cleared for storing our property. We then proce ed to the 
pleasant task of the African traveller's day, the finish-off. We did 
not, however, succeed in preventing a red bandana from being 
stolen from Lieutenant Stokes. Our entertamers had us all to 
themselves. ‘The boys, after often but vainly attempting to rob 
us, wrestled ; the women enjoyed our smelling-salts ; and at dusk 
all the village, having obtained a bottle of rum, repaired to the 
palaver-house for a dance, The performance, which included both 
eexes, hardly bears description. the band consisted of a nyeng— 
two hollow iron cones, jomed at the base, and beaten upon like a 
tom-tom—a common African instrument ; wooden clappers, not un- 
like castancts; and the drum of the country, a large cylinder with 
a narrow longitudinal slit above. Loud above the clatter, rose the 
song, and fast and furious under the effects of liquor waxed the bal 
immoral. Blessings of Bilam, or rum, are very unequally dis- 
tributed in these regions, The people of the seaboard are surfeited 
and thoroughly demoralized by it. Once industrious and compara- 
tively honest, they began the evil practice about twenty years ‘0, 
and are now become thieves and idlers. It even tells upon the 
pulation, which in these regions is very prolific, The village 
still sippy pas with children, and a barren woman is called a 
* Goat.” The bush people never see rum, except on the rare occa- 
sions when they bring ivory to the beach : consequently they look 
upon it with the greediest eyes, as it is their god. An. explorer 
ought carefully to avoid carrying with him spirituous liquors, which 
are heavy and soon caine besides causing all kinds of annoy- 
ances, and perhaps dangers. Even tobacco should be sparing 
taken. ‘The safest outfit is in cloth and beads. We sense 
ie use the word—upon bedsteads extemporised out of the host's 
raile-cases; the sand-flies began operations before dark, the flies 
followed, and the mosquitoes feasted the rest of the night upon us. 
We arose at 5 A.M. on the morning of the next day, September 16; 
a thick cloud-mist now concealed the fair proportions of the 









Elephant Mountain, By Mtonga’s desire, we discharged the 
Enhelds into the nearest trees, and reloaded. He vauntingly 


yk out to the gazers the folly of opposing such weapons. At 
5; AM, we left Labele on our return, not without some trouble, as 
all viewed the departure of rum and tobacco with sentiments of 
sorrow and indignation. Mtonga threw a leaf to the housemaster, 
which gesture appeared to appease him; we eould obtain no 
explanation as to how the spell was so potent. 
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| pening to the s.z., through the entire plantation of banana, we 
descended into a deep hollow, and cronies the brook Nyiine, pur- 
suing for some distance ita left bank. The water is deliciously 
cool and clear; its sands are golden with mica, and the bits of 
rounded quarts that strew the bed show that it drains a country 
of primitive formation, as the Sierra del Crystal 1s ted 
to be. 

We had presently rounded the end of the Elephant Mountain 





and an ascent from the south-east, instead, as we expected, 
from the west: the sequel showed that Mtonga had ‘chosen the 
better path. ‘The incline was steep, and, as we mounted, the forest 
thinned out and the air became sensibly cooler." 

Presently the ascent became so steep that we were compelled to 
bring hands to the aid of feet: in places the angle must have been 
45° The surface was of shallow mould, overlying slippery clay 
with outcrops of rock, and a sparse growth of small but tough trees, 
which afforded a firm hold. The ant-hills were of the pagoda 
shape noticed by travellers in the Gaboon country; small earth- 
coloured mushrooms, sometimes adorned with three tiers of eaves, 
and tenanted by a small brown species. In one part, where a wall 
of rock some 30 feet high rose perpendicularly across our path, we 
thought this trial a failure, We managed, however, to creep al 
a ledge that turned our difficulty. The scrambli é wife 
frequent rests; though short, it was sharper than anyt ek had 
seen when ascending the Peak of Cameroons or Fernando Po. At 
9 a.m. we stood breathless upon the summit, where we were fol- 
lowed by some fifty people, principally the tail of a Bush King, who 
had accompanied us with the view of making our rum and tobacco 
prisoners for the night. Having distributed homeopathic doses, 
amidst a tremendous hubbub, we broke our fast and then inspected 
the place. We had marched that morning 5 hours, but probably 
not more than 4 miles, which would make the routal distance from 
the Factories to the summit of Mons Elephas, 11 miles, Our 
halting-place was upon the summit of the saddleback’s pommel, 
which is composed of upright stone blocks and trees, The 
barometer showed 209°, temp. 75°, thus confirming the height 
trigonometrically given in the chart, 1707 feet. 

‘A stream of cold water was not far distant, the air was delightful, 








* As in every place, execpt Lagos, upon the West African coast, as fur as | 
have visited, tare is for Hatonga the promise of a local saniarinm, when the land 
shall bave become quasi-civilited, and the bush and jungle, here man's greatest 
enemy, shall have been improved off. So far from doubting the furore of Africa, 
| become every year more certain, but less sanguine, that it com be rendered 
healthy for Europeans. This wil be done,—but when? As yet the work has 
hardly commenced. 
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and already at this altitude the sun and heat, so aweltering in the 
lowlands, became endurable, After cutting our initials upon a 
tall tree below the pommel, we proceeded to the descent. The 
Bush ioe who was accompanied by his brother carrying a ot 





—manifestly our dinner in posse—led us down the western face 
the mountain; and we followed, nothing loth, feeling somewhat 


aggrieved that we had been led round the south-eastern end. It 
was a short cut; but if the ascent was bad, the descent was worse. 
Had we attempted this direction, two days would have barely 
sufficed. ‘There was no path, save sometimes a deep crack in the 
rock, or a rainworn grodve in the clay. 

We now had to tread like rope-dancers on fallen trunks ; most 

icious place for snakes and other vermin. For slighting a con- 
venient cave in the rocks, we were punished by a heavy shower at 
11 a.M.; and it was followed by an outburst of sun, which, if coup 
de soleil were not almost unknown in these regions, might have 
exeited apprehension. About noon we reached a new clearing, 
whence, deserying with pleasure the now unclouded sea, we dis 
posed ourselves fora halt. ‘The bush workmen, however, clamoured 
rtobaceo; refusing which, we re-started. There was no improve- 
ment in the descent, although we were now approaching the low- 
lands. Long tracks of muddy water, under a dense fog, now 
took the place of ridges and gulleys. 

The day's work had been severe, and told upon our untrained 
frames, After passing a pleasant evening, we retired imto the 
society of the mosquitoes; and at 2 4.m. Lieutenant Stokes was 
attacked by fever and ague. I need not describe our return 
march, which he effected with pain and difficulty. The sun, the 
violent rain, and the wading through deep water, were severe 
inflictions to. a man whose pulse was at 100. 

We reached mers ALM. aepieascalioy: of Mr. McCal- 
lum’s factory. The Bloodhound lay in a healthy position, yet an 
awful plague bad declared itself on board. Ore feet abet on 
return was to hear that the commander's steward, whom we had 
left slightly unwell, had died after three days’ illness of yellow 
fever, and was awaiting burial, Nothing therefore remained but 
to quit Batonga without delay. The fatal sickness admitted no 
delay for investigation, I conveyed Lieutenant Stokes on board ; 
and at noon, on the 18th Sept., we stood in detestable weather out 
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XIL—Dr. Livivastoxe’s Expedition to Lake Nyassa in 1861-63. 
Read, November 24, 1864, 


1. Extract from Private Letter from De. LIvINcsTone. 
“River Shird, Tth Dec, 1861. 

“We have been up to Lake Nyassa and carried a boat past the 
cataracts to explore by. Went along the western shore ; it is very 
ay 20 to 50 or G0 miles broad, and over 200 miles long 
(225). It was excessively stormy, and you-must not despise us for 
failing to find out all about the Rovuma. We were on the west 
side, and could not cross in a little open boat at the period of the 
equinoctial gales: then we could get no food ina depopulated part 
af the caialgt near the north end. Pirates live on detached rocks, 
and human skeletons and putrid bodies were lying everywhere, It 
was a fair dead lock for us, and we came back. Another lake, 
called Moelo, was reported: by two Arabs we met on the lake. 
They came from a place called Katanga, which seems to be §.8.W, 
of Cazembe, and had come down to buy cloth at Nyassa.” 


2, Extract from Letter of Rev. H. pe WIxt Burevr. 


The following is from the lamented Mr. Burrup to the Bishop 
of Cape Town, and is invested with melancholy interest from the 
fact of its being the last letter written hy the reverend gentleman :— 

“ Magomero, 18th Dec. 1861, Lat. 15°. long. 15° 35' x. 

“Wer are now about to start on an expedition to the mouth of a 
river (Reno) which rises in the Melanja Mountains and runs into 
the Shir. ‘This route makes the distance to the mouth of the Aam- 
bexi much shorter, and we do it at the suggestion of Dr. Living- 
stone; so it will be a great thing if we succeed. | wrote to you 
from Quillimane. Since then we have, as you will have perceived, 
had the extreme pleasure and satisfaction of bees the 
Pioneer, and then the Bishop, and afterwards our w i vag at 
this our “new home,” about sixty miles ore hilly route from the 
Shiré. We started from Quillimane on the 12th October in two 
large boats ourselves, and our baggage in several canoes provided 
oy our good friend Major Tito, wh 





o went with us as far as the 

ambez,, Our route was up the Quillimane River, which is a fine 
river, and forms oat of the Zambesi about seventy miles from 
Kongone during the wet season, but has a dry bed of about twelve 
miles during the rest of the year. We kept to the river Mutu (the 
name of the Quillimane River) for two days, and then turned up a 
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tributary of the Mutu named micah ot We kept to the Quarquar 


for six days more, and then landed at a point about twelve tiles 
from the left bank of the Zambesi. We had our goods carried by 
about fifty men across these miles, and walked there ourselves under 
a burningsun. ‘The name of this point on the Zambesi is Maruru, 
a good-sized village about two or three miles below Mazaro, a 
point on the same bank more generally known. On the 22nd we 
started in two canoes—one small, the other large—with crews that 
we had not much confidence in, as they were “scratch crews,” ani 
not the tried men we had to the last expected in the shape of 
Major Tito’s slaves or “ sercants.” We were on the Zambesi four 
days. One mene we slept ina very good house beautifully situated 









on the right bank, belonging to one of our friends at Quilli- 
mane; the other three ight we slept without covering, On the 
fifth night we slept on the left | of the Shiré, about three miles 


up, which is throughout, as far as Shibisa, oe in one or two 
parts, a more rapid and ad aad river than the Zambesi, as far as 
we made the acquaintance of the latter, When we had been four 
days more in the Shiré we became anxious to have some more 
accurate information of the whereabouts of the Pioneer. We had 
been unable to gain any such precise information before we started, 
as nobody knew, and the accounts the natives gave varied so much 
(from three to ten days’ distance) that we decided that the small 
canoe should go forward to reconnoitre and return as soon as pos- 
sible. Besides, our “ scratch" crews gave us considerable trouble 
and anxiety, and we felt too much in their power, for they had 
mutinied early in the voyage and were beginning to show symptoms 
of restlessness. We determined that I should Bo. and, starting on 
the Ist November, I had the preat satisfaction of hailing and board- 
ing the Pioneer on the 8th. On the day after I reached the ship, 
by a remarkable coincidence, the Bishop Mackenzie arrived to see 
Livingstone before his starting. We started (the Bishop and 
sa ysally for Magomero, and arrived here in four days. 


3. Letter from Mr. Cuantes Livincstoxe fo Sir Roperick 
I. Murcuisoy, 
Read, November 24, 1562. 
* River Shiré, E. Africa, Ath Jan., 1862. 
“My pEar Sin Roperick, 
“ A few days after our return from setting the Bishop over 
the Ma-Nganja, we started for Nyassa with a light four-oared gig 
and a score of blacks. 


“We hired natives to carry the boat past the cataracts for a 
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cubit of calico a-piece per day, and then launched her on the 
broad and deep waters of the Upper Shiré. From this to Nyassa 
(G0 miles) the current seldom exceeds a knot an hour, while from 
the cataracts to the Zambesi it teher Ete ee ane 

“Owing to arene ics jawa on the left bank, we kept, 
with our land party, on Ewa dideof the lake, and saw u bam 
of 200 miles of its length, and would have seen it but 
poe Aas could not be obtained at any price; the country we 
entered had been 8% i hs war of extermination, and, instead of 
the thriving villa other days, we found burned ruins, human 
skeletons, and « few starved survivors, who generally fled as soon 
as they perceived us. 

ff Nees its southern end the lake is from 12 to 15 miles in breadth, 
but it widens as it goes north; the right bank making consider- 
able westing, until it attains a width of 50 or (0 miles. 

“The depth is indicated by the different colour of its waters. 
Near the land, and varying in width from a few yards to several 
miles according to the nature of the coast, is a belt of hght green, 
and to this is joined in a well-defined line the blue or indigo of 
the ocean, which is the colour of the great body of Nyassa. — 

« Not far from where we turned back, and about a mile from shore, 
we could find no bottom with over a hundred fathoms of line out. The 
temperature of this mass of water, near the end of September, was 
72°, and the air was always cooler on the beach than farther inland. 
We visited the lake in perhaps the stormiest seazon of the year 
(September and October), and were repeatedly detained by severe 
gales. At times, while sailing pleasantly over the blue water, with 
a gentle breeze and under a cloudless sky, suddenly, and without 
any warning, would be heard the sound of the pursuing gale, as 
it came roaring on, dragging myriads of white-crested waves in its 
excited wake. We got caught, one morning, in a heavy gale. 
Asa sort of forlorn hope the anchor was let go in seven fathoms a 
mile from the land, with the sea breaking, even far out beyond ua. 
The waves we dreaded most rushed upon ws in squadrons of threes, 
with a few minutes of comparative quiet between the successive 
broken on our frail bark nothing could have saved us, but, to our 
heartfelt relief, as on they came with resistless force they broke 
before reaching us, or on one side, or behind. For six mortal 
hours we faced the fierce charges of those terrible trios, not know- 
ing but some one of their waves might be carrying our fate on its 

-y and uplifted head. A low, dark cloud came slowly from 
the mountains, and for hours hung directly over our heads. Our 
black crew became so sea-sick as to be unable to sit up, and the 
bow-car had to be constantly at work to keep the boats head to 
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the sea, The natives, with our land party, stood on the high cliffs, 


commiserating the unhappy fate of the poor white men, dnd ex- 
claiming, as the boat was hid by the waves, “Ah! they're lost ! 
they're dead!" In the afternoon the gale moderated, th r 
was soon up, the glad boat ran for the land, dashed through the 
boiling surf, and in a few seconds was safe on the beach. | 

Lake Nyassa receives no great affluents from the west. The 
rivers we passed did not appear to be bringing in as much water 
as the Shiré was carrying out. Distinct line-marks on the rocks 
showed that for some time during the rains the water of the lake 
+s three feet above the point to which it falls near the end of the 
dry season. The Shire and evap ration may account for this fall ; 
but whether these five streams with others, probably smaller, from 
the mountains in front and on the east side, when swollen by the 
raing, are able, in the course of a couple of months, to make up this 
loss, or whether the aid of the large river some natives spoke of as 
‘coming from the north-west is requisite, is still an unsolved pro- 
blem, ‘The Shiré was not in flood this season until the: firat week 
in January, and the rains commenced below the cataracts even. in 
the beginning of November. 

“The west side of Nyassa isa succession of bays of similar form, 
as though produced by a common cause, such as the prevalence of 
north-easterly winds; and each is separated from its neighbour by 
a rocky headland, with detached rocks extending some distance 
out to sea. In general these bays have a sandy beach or pebbly 
chore. ‘The great south-westerly bay has a safe and commodious 
harbour, A good deal of the land adjacent to the lake is low, 
sometimes marshy, with numerous waterfowl and some elephants. 
Eight or ten miles back of the plain are ranges of high and well- 
wooded granite hills, running nearly parallel with the lake, and 
sresenting in several places magnificent views of nee towering 






behind range, until the distant blue mountains bound the prospect 
by reari “their lofty summits to the skies. Towards the 
the plain becomes narrower, and near where we turned disappears 


altogether. ‘The mountains then rise abruptly out of the lake, and 
form the north-east boundary of a high and extensive table-land, 
resembling the Batoka country, healthy, and well-suited for pas- 


50, aod agriculture. 

“ Never before, in Africa, have we seen anything like the dense 
population of Lake Nyassa, especially in the south. In some parts 
there seemed to be an unbroken chain of villagea On the beach of 
well-nigh every little meosly bay, black crowds were standing gazing 
at the novel spectacle of a boat under sail; and whenever we 
landed we were surrounded in a few seconds by hundreds of men, 
women, and children, who had hastened to stare at the “chiromba,” 
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or wild animals. To see the animals feed was the great attraction. 
Never did Zoological Society's lions draw a tithe of such multi- 
tudes. They crowded round us at meal times, a wilderness, an 
impenetrable thicket of negroes, looking on with the deepest appa- 
rent interest. ‘The zeal they manifested in order to witness the 


whole procedure was more amusing than agreeable, The smell 
of black humanity, in a state of perspiration, is not pleasant while 
one is & 


«They cultivate the soil pretty extensively, and grow large quan- 
tities of sweet potatoes, as wall as rice, maize, native corn, We. ; 
but in the north manioc was the staple product, and with fish, kep 
till they attain a high flavour, constituted the principal food of the 
inhabitants. During a certain portion of the year, however, they 
have a curious harvest, which furnishes a singular sort of food. 
As we neared our northern limit, great clouds of what looked like 
the smoke rising from miles of burning grasa, were observed driving 
in a north-easterly direction across the lake. One morning we 
sailed from five to ten minutes through one of the clouds, and dis- 
covered that it was not smoke, but midges (ephemerides). They 
filled the air to. an immense height, and covered the water. All eyes 
had to be shut and every mouth closed; they fell against the fa 
like fine drifted snow. Handfuls of their dead bodies lay in 
boat after she emerged from the cloud. The people gather 
these minute insects and bake them into cakes, millions of midges 
inacake. A midge cake, an inch thick and nearly as lage. 24.6 
Scotch ploughman’s bonnet, was brought for sale. It was dark in 
colour, and tasted not unlike decayed red-herring. Plenty of 
excellent fish are found in the lake; some of the kinds were new 
to us. One, called sanjika, somewhat resembles trout, and runs 
up the rivers to spawn as salmon do at home. The largest were 
above two feet in length; splendid fish, the best we have ever 
eaten in Africa. They were running up the rivers in August and 
September, and numbers of fishermen were actively employed in 
catching them. Dams were constructed, full of sluices, in each of 
which was set the fatal trap fishbasket, over whose single entrance 
might have been written “All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 
A short distance below, nets were stretched across from bank to 
bank, so that it seemed a marvel how even the most sagacious 
sanjika could get up without being taken, unless a free passage is 
left at es | , | | 

“In the lake the fish are caught aor with nets, but in deep 
water, some kinds are taken in fishbaskets, lowered to a great 
depth, and attached by a long line to a float, around which is often 
fastened a mass of grass or weeds, to serve, perhaps, as an alluring 
shade for the fish. Fleets of fine canoes are engaged in the 
lake fisheries; the men have long paddles, and while using 
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them, ‘They sometimes venture out when there is a considerable 


+ Perhaps the first impression one receives of the men is that they 
are far from being industrious, in fact, are downright lazy. opis: 
the day, groups are seen lying asleep under the shady trees, ant 
appearing to take life remarkably easy. But a little further ac- 

unintance modifies first impressions, a5 it leads to the discovery 
at many of the sleepers work hard by night. In the afternoon 
the ee and — their nets, pede - gon pre 
dle off, frequently to distan nt islands, or other g ishing= 
Srokate saaditie large irae of the night the poor fellows 
are toiling, passing much of the time in the water drape their 
nets. Many men and boys are employed in gathering the buaze, 
preparing the fibre, and making it into long nets. When they 
come for the first time to gaze at suspic slooking strangers, 
rots Rae with true African caution, leave their working matermls 
at home. From the number of native cotton cloths worn in many 
hese at the south end of the lake, it is evident that a goodly 
number of busy hands must be constantly at work, An exten- 
sive manufacture of bark-cloth also is ever going on from one 
end of the lake probably to the other, and much toil and time are 
required before the bark becomes soft and fit to wear. .A pro- 
digious amount of this bark-cloth is worn, indicating the destruc- 
tion of an immense number of trees every year. 

“The lake people are by no means handsome. ‘The women are 
frightfully ugly, and really make themselves hideous by the very 
means they adopt with the laudable view of rendering their persons 
beautiful and attractive. ‘The pelele, or upper-hp ornament, is 18 
fashionable as crinoline in other countries. Some are made of 
tin in the shape of a small dish, and they sometimes actually carry 
things in them. Others are of white quartz, and give the wearer 
pasa oer of cearen Et inch or two of one of-Price’s patent 
candles thrust through | tres projecting beyond the point of 
the nose. A few are of a blood-red colour, and at a little dis- 
tance the lady looks as if she had come off only second best im 4 
recent domestic squabble. All are tattooed, the figures varying 
with the tribes. Some tattoo their faces after a fashion so 
execrable, that cp og to be covered all over with great ugly 
warts or pimples. ‘The young boys and girls, however, are reason- 
ably abil Woks. In regard to their character they are pretty much 
like other people. ‘There are decent ones among them, and a good 
many are, as they say in Scotland, “ nae better than they suld 
be.” If one of us happened to be at hand when a net was hauled, 
a fish was usually offered. Sailing one day past a nutnber of men 
who had just dragged their net me Bete we were hailed, and asked 
to come and get a fish, and received a generous present. The 
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northerly chief, Marenga, was remarkably generous, giving us la 
presents of food and beer, both going Se plain, Others ta 
made us presents of food. But they are a bad lot at the different 

aces where the slave parties cross The slave-traders leave a 
blight and a curse wherever they go. The first question at the 
crossings invariably was, ‘Do you wish to buy slaves?" Never 
did they make us a present of food: rarely would they even sell 
it. The slave-trade is going on just now at a fearful rate, An 
enterprising Arab built a dow on the lake not long since, and is 
running her eg cores crowded with slaves. He sailed the 
day before we reached his quarters with a full cargo. As his 
establishment is in the latitude of Ibo, there can be little doubt but 
that he is the agent who supplies the Portuguese there, and enables 
them to carry on the infamous traffic so extenzively. When Capt. 
Stirling, of H.MLS. asp, called at Ibo last year, the town was 
full of slaves, hurriedly brought in from the outskirts to ship on 
board the disguised cruiser, which they had mistaken for a ta rn 
slaver expected on the coast about that time, ‘The chagrin of the 
Portuguese Governor on discovering that it was an English man- 
of-war was so great, that he entirely forgot to treat the Captain 
with common courtesy, and did not even ask him to sit down. 

“Tn some things the people of N i are as far advanced as the 
most highly civilised communities. They have expert thieves among 
them. On our way up we had a disagreeable visit from some of 
this light-fingered class. They called one papeciay when two of 
us were down with fever, between the rather early hours of three 
and five, and, notwithstanding a formidable array of revolvers and 
rifles, quietly relieved us of a considerable amount, while we all slept 
ingloriously throughout the whole performance. We awoke, as 
honest men do, at the usual hour, and the fact of our loss svon 
burst upon us. ‘My bag’s gone!’ cried one of the victims, 
‘and all my clothes! and my 4oots, too!’ ‘ Both of mine are 
off!’ responded angther. ‘And sois mine!’ chimed in a third: 
‘and the bag of beady! antl the rice!’ ‘Is the cloth gone 
too?’ ‘No; it's all safe: I used it fora pillow! 

“¢ There is honour among thieves,’ it is said, These Nyassa 
Seater on the. beach one pegicd ripe p and a se pair 
of boots, thinking, perhaps, that they might use to us though 
of none to a It was rather humiliating to be so Rade ey 
done for by a few black thieves. 

“ A few of the best fisheries seem to be the private property of 
individuals, We found shelter from a storm one morning in a 
spacious lagoon which communicated with the lake by a narrow 

_ Across this strait stakes were driven in, leaving spaces for 
the fish-baskets. About a score of men were busily engaged in 
taking out the fish. We tried to purchase some, but they refused 
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to sell. *'The fish were not theirs, they belonged to a man ima 
neighbouring village: they would send for the owner.’ Ina short 
time the gentleman made his appearance, and sold us some, Fh 
did not appear to be the chief, but one who owned, or had fa 

out, this a productive fishery. | 

*Some of chair burying-grounds are wonderfully well arranged 
and eared for. One of these was on the southern shore of the 
fine harbour in the great bay, .A neat and Kiet ark was made 
on its east and south sides, A grand, old, sacred fig-tree stood 
on the north-east corner, and its wide-epreading branches threw 
their kindly shade over this last resting- lace of the dead. Other 
splendid trees grew around the hallowed spot. The graves were 
raised exactly as they are at home, but lay north and south, the 
heads being at the north. The graves of the sexes were distin- 
guished by the implements which the buried dead had been accus- 
tomed to tse in their respective occupations, while amidst the joys of 
life. The heavy sti in pounding corn, one end in the grave 
and the other thrust through the basket in which the meal is sifted, 
showed that a woman élept beneath the sod; a piece of fishing- 
net and a broken paddle were over the grave of a fisherman, and 
all the graves had numerous broken pots arranged around them. 
At the head of some a banana-tree had been carefully planted. 
The people of the neighbouring village were friendly, adi readily 
brought us food for sale. | 
“ CHanLes LryinGsTONe.” 


4. Paper prepared for the Royal Geographical Society, by 
Dr. Livixcstoxe, 
Read, November 24, 1562, 
«January, 1962. 

“Uxpen the impression that the Fellows of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society apy eciate attempts made by our countrymen for 
the benefit of their fellow-men, I may mention, before pro i 
to detail the operations of our own mission on Lake Ny 








I a, that 
we had the pleasure of showimg the Oxford and Cambridge 
missionaries the way from Dakanamoio Island, a few miles 
below Murchison’s Cataracts, to the highlands of Mananja, south 


of Mount Zomba. We left the ship in their company on 15th July, 
1861, and in two marches reached the edge of the plateau, some 
3000 feet, on which geographers will agree that, with common 
sense, the missionaries are more likely to enj good health, while 
pursuing their benevolent enterprise, sasrthes ‘ uny 
of the adjacent lowlands. Here we w mortified to find that 
advantage had been taken of the route followed by Dr, Kirk from 
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the Shiré to Tette, to institute an extensive system of slave- 
hunting in the very country to which the Bishop and his asso- 
ciates had come. The first party met had eighty-four captives, 
As it was possible that they might have been bought, they were 
asked how they came to be bound and led in that way towards 
Tette. It turned out that a marauding party of a tribe named 

jawa or Ajauwa had been invited by the Tette people to attack 
ieee hecaillage of Macanh kill the men, sell the women 
and children to them. During the course of the inquiry the 
adventurers escaped into the forest, and the best thing that could 
be done wads to present these and the captives of three other 
Portuguese parties to the Bishop, to try what he could make of 
them. Altogether they numbered about one hundred and forty 
souls, chiefly women and children. 

“The spot selected for a temporary residence is, to the eye, 
about 15 miles south of the middle of Mount Zomba. It 1s on 
the banks of a stream about 10 yards wide, called Magomero, and 
will serve until more extended acquaintance with the country 
enables them to choose a better, ‘The Mananj have so lit 
organisation that the destruction of one village after another pro- 
duced no union for mutual defence pices chief, ti 
lives on the Shirt, did nothing but help those, who were carrying 
off his peoples across that river. The nation seemed noways sur- 
prised at his supineness, The only effort made was to send for 
a chief who is believed to ensure victory by his eorceries ; and the 
bravery of the Mananja, of which we had received such highly 
coloured accounts from the Portuguese, showed itself in universal 
flight before the Ajawa. It was plain that if these marauders 
were not induced to desist, the fine fertile country would soon be 
inhabited by the missionaries alone. With a view to stop the 
effusion of more blood, we sect off to hold a ser with the Ajawa, 
and found them at the base of Mount Zomba. Unfortunately, we 
came upon them in the very moment of victory, for they had 
just burnt three villages; and a long line of captives, laden with 
plunder, were moving along to the temporary residence of the 
plunderers. Here the Bishop offered up a solemn and fervent 
prayer, and, with the accents of his penyers we could hear the sad 
wail for the dead, and shrill screams of Py over the sory co 
panic seized the captives, or carriers, as we first appeared in sight ; 
I dashed dowatuels loads and fled. But the Ajawa soon de- 
manded if we came peaceably; our assurances m the affirmative 
were neutralized by some Manxata followers calling out ‘Our 
Chibisa " (the great sorcerer) * has come ;' and most unfortunately, 
the effect of this foolish call, in depriving us of our English name, 
was not realized until afterwards. Elated too with continued 
they probably thought that a small party of about twenty 
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would prove an easy prey, and they began to shoot us with their 
ssnonel arrows, Our slowly retin : from their village was con- 
sidered only evidence of fear, and they crowded round to within 
fifty yards, and, but for recourse to our firearms in self-defence, 
would soon have cut us all off. So little did we anticipate this, 
the English name having hitherto served to ensure respect, that we 
had barely ammunition to serve our purpose. The Mananja 
followers alone suffered from the arrows and guns of the Ajawa. 
‘After this small band of sixty or eighty robbers were driven off, 
other bodies of Ajawa have since been employed by the people of 
Tette, and. it seems evident that it is intended to foot out the 
Mission, without the authorities being in any way compromised. 
We have some reason to believe that the guns were handled by 
~ Portuguese slaves. meee 

“Returning to the ship at Dakanamoio Island, we began the 
cari of a boat past Murchison Cataracts on the 6th of 
August, and in three weeka placed her on the Upper Shire, in 
lat, 15° 20' s, The cataracts begin in Lo” 55’ s., as we have 
o5/ or 40’ of land portage. The western bank was followed, that 
being smoother than the eastern. In the worst parts a few small 
trees cut down opened a path for our shouting assistants, who 
kindly considered the boat as a certificate af peaceful intentions, 
at least to them, Launched on the Upper Shins we were virtually 
on the lake, for there is but little difference of level. It has little 
current, and is everywhere of good depth. Before entering the lake 
pecnee in lat. 14° 25', we pass through the lakelet Pamabombe, 
10 or 12 miles long, and 5 or 6 broad. It is nearly surrounded by 
a broad belt of papyrus, so densely planted that we could scarcely 
find an opening to the shore. ‘The plant is 8 or 10 feet high, air 
is excluded where it grows, and so much sulphuretted hydrogen 
pas evolved, the white paint on the bottom of the boat was 
blackened. Myriads of mosquitoes showed, as I think they 
always do, the presence of malaria, and warned us off to the more 
healthy shores of Lake Nyassa. We sailed into it on the 2nd of 
September, and felt refreshed by the greater coolness of the air 
in contact with this large body of water. 

“The depth was the first point of interest, and while skirting the 
western shore, about a mile out, we found, as the Upper Shire was 
from 9 to 15 feet, the lake deepened from 9 to 15 fathoms; then 
as we rounded the grand mountainous promontory, Cape Maclear, 
we could feel no bottom with our lead-line of 35 fathoms or 210 
fect; as we wended our way along the western shore, which is just 
a succession of bays, we found that where the bottom was candy, 
a mile from the land, the depth varied from 6 to 14 fathome. 
a rocky bay about. lat. hc 40' s.-we had bottom at 100 
fathoms ; but at a mile out of it we found none with a f hing-line 
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of 116 fathoms or 696 feet, but this was unsatisfactory as the line 
broke in coming up. According to our present knowledge a ship 
could find anchorage only near the shore. Reverting to the 
southern end, we found the tongue of the lake, from which the 
Shire flows, to be about 30 miles long and 10 or 12 broad. 
Rounding Cape Maclear westwards, we enter another arm which 
stretches southwards some 18 miles, and is from 6 to 12 miles 
broad. These arms of the lake give the southern end a forked 
appearance, and with the oss of a little imagination it may be 
likened to the boot-shape of Italy. It is narrowest about the 
ankle, 15 or 20 miles. From this it widens to the north, and in 
the upper third or fourth it is 50 or 0 miles broad. The length 
is over 20) or 225 miles. But we were there at a very unfavour- 
able period of the year; the ‘smokes’ filled the air with an 
impenetrable haze, and the equinoctial gales rendered it impossible 
for us to cross to the eastern side. As the sun rose behind 
mountains, sketches and bearings of these at different latitudes 
enabled us to secure approximate measurements of its width, 
There a several crossing places, as at Tsenga and Molamba, and 









north they go 
Like all 
narrow seas, surrounded as this is by mountains, tremendous 
swells get up very suddenly. On one of these occasions we were 
eanght a mile from the shore and could neither advance nor 
recede. The men all became so sea-sick that they could scarcel 
be mado to keep the boat's head to the sea. Terrific rollers, with 
sal aige eee sides and crests broken into spray, came across the 
; but fortunately broke either before they reached or passed us, 
We were riding at anchor in seven fathoms, The boat behaved 
admirably during the six weary hours we were detained there, but 
one roller breaking on her would have ended our exploration, 
After this we trusted implicitly to the opinions of our seaman, 
John Neil, and often sat cowering for days together; waiting for 
the surf to go down. We had to beach the boat every night to 
save her from being swamped at anchor, and, did we not believe 
that the frequent storms were peculiar to that period of the year, 
would call Nyassa ‘the Lake of Storms.” No current could be 
detected ; the sounding line showed no deflection from the perpen- 
dicular, The boat swung at her anchor wherever the slightest 
* breath of wind blew her; and patches of water-loving grass, which 
the natives anchor over fishing creels to attract the fish by the — 
shade, invariably showed the direction of the wind alone. The 
natives are aware, however, that a long-continued gale raises the 
water a few inches on the shore to which it blows, and then of 
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course it must return to its level. We tried hard to find a current, 
for we hope to navigate the lake ourselves, and an ‘unknown 
current’ is the plank by which many lubbers who lose their ships 
are saved. The height of the water varies between the wet and 

ry ceasons about 3 feet. Five rivere flow into it from the west ; 
they are from 15 to 30 yards wide, and some require canoes in 
crossing, but unitedly they do not account for the evaporation and 
the Shirts cteceat flow. A large river may come in farther 
north, but great was my disappointment in not finding one that 
would lessen the longitude towards the country of the Makololo. 
Many torrents ant when we passed—discharge much water 


in tha rainy season. ‘The water is fresh, but somewhat ake 
tasted and hard; this may not be the case when the lake is full. 
The water never becomes warm as in the Shiré and Zambezi. 
We were there during the hottest period of the year, and we could 
bathe in its delightfal water whenever we chose, for the alligators, 
meu. They, however, capture people in the Zambezi, chiefi when 
the water ts discoloured and they cannot see their natural prey. 
Fish abound in Nyassa, and the vast population on its shores all 
engage il catching them with trawling nets, As the sun declines, 
groups of natives in hundreds sit and gossip under the shady trees 
near the water's edge, waiting till the surf goes down. ‘Then, 
launching their canoes, they commence trawling, and often con- 
tinue their labours most of the night. ‘oiling in a state of 
pany f they too suffer from fever, but their skins are much more 
torpid in function than ours. Our beards grow as much m a 
week as their wool. does in a month, Hence conformity to the: 
customs of the natives, which people aometimes enjoin, would require 
a modification of our highly excitable skins. 

“The numbers of people we saw on the lake exceeded all I have 
observed elsewhere. Probably the rains will draw off many to 
their agriculture. ‘To the south-west we have the Maravi, then as 
we go north we come among the Marimba, then the Matumboka 
or Atimboka, Makusa, and Mafikamvira. ‘They are eszentially one 
people, with one language, and much the same appearance. A 
ike the Manganja, are marked with cicatrices im ight lines, 
which, crossing each other, form lozenge or triangular-shaped 
devices. But the Matumboka raise the kin into beart-like lunr 
arul file their teeth to points. There is a slight difference in ¢ 
dialects spoken, but all understand each other, and the Manganja 
language serves everywhere. The name Marimba might be applied 
to them all. We never heard the name Wanyassa except among 
Arabs. The es Wa belongs to the riteth: The Abisa, or 
Awisa, or Babisa, call themselves Wabisa. There are Marimba 
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on the east coast, and Anguru. We heard Ajawa firing cannon 
on that side, near the Sr a end: they are probably marauders 
aged in slave-hunting. | | 

4 people are all clothed with the inner bark of a species of 
Redo teas pm Tie inn ares at ee 

e mildest term—rery plain. The lips, large enough if let alone, 
are pierced and distended with quartz-stones till they are‘ hideous, 
The men are sarge — a women, We peer AS 
great curiosities to t as the it ia us was to the highl 

cyvilized who live on the banks of the Thames, They were u 4 
the whole civil. At one village only were they impudent, but 
they were a little ‘elevated’ by beer. Twice they went the 
a of lifting up the edge of our sail, which we used as a tent, 
as boys do the curtains of travelling menageries at home ; but they 
did not croes the line made on the sand when we were at meals. 
They spoke of us, indeed, as ‘Chirombo* (wild beasts), but they 
had no idea that they were understood, No fines were levied or 
dues demanded. 

“ When about half-way up the lake, an Arab dio, lately built to 
beveesiiche: Wanita duets tte. to:the eastern shore. Expert 
thieve: “ina esa ied cans trams ie abs Ses Aar Pagar 9 oie 
about four o'clock in the morning, and made off with what clothing 
they could lay their hands on. No food was to be had except 
what we ald shoot. Fortunately elephants and hippopotam 
were tame. At 11° 40' we entered the borders of a tribe of Zulus, 
called Mazitu or Mazite, who came originally from the south, 
opposite Sofala or Inhambane. Here the shores of the lake were 
strewed with skeletons and putrid bodies of the slain. Our land 

rty dreaded meeting the inflictore of the terrible vengeance of 
Pach the evidences everywhere met the hi without a European 
in their company. So I left the boat, and a mistake separated us 
from it for three days. The country is mountainous, and the 
purs of the mountains come sheer down to the lake, permits 
Sane up and down steep ravines, our most strenuous efforts could 
not make 5 miles a day in a straight line. The boat had gone on 
20 miles, and 2 storm prevented its return, We met seven Mazite, 
who seemed as much afraid of me as the men were of them. I 
went to them unarmed. ‘They wished me to sit in the sun while 
they sat in the shade, and rattled their shields (a proceeding that 
inspires terror among the natives) when I refused and came and 
sat down beside rere They Pew to take me to st boat or to 
their chief, owe ought that my note- was a pistol, and on partin 
aped away up the hills ike frightened deer. The onli tet 
been well peopled, but now skeletons lay in every hut among 
broken iia sat other utensilz. No food could be found, and, but 
for four goats we had with us, we should have starved. On the 
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second day the land ve in, but, taking two of the best, I 
pushed oe afice the els a the morning of the fourth day 
met it coming back. he last latitude taken was lat. 11” 44 6. ; 
the boat had gone about 24’ north of that’ The northin made 
on shore was less than that, but from elevations of over a tl ousand 
feet, and from the boat, at least 20 miles more were scen. So we 
may venture to assert that the lake extends into the southern 
borders of the tenth degree of south latitude. Our provisions were 
expended ; the land was desolate, enpers a few pirates on detached 
rocks off the coast; our land party had turned; and without it an 
accident to the boat would have proved fatal to us all. This was 
the first time I had turned without accomplishing what I had set 
out to do; but turn we must, though in sight of the large mountain 
masses looming in the distance, in which the lake probably ends, 
We pulled back in the boat in one day what, on land, with the 
most heartbreaking toil, | had accomplished in three; and a good 
fellow, called Marengo, laded us with all the different kinds of 





food he had, and regretted that we could not spend a whole day 
with him drinking beer, 

“The information collected about the Rovuma affords a good 
illustration of the instability of the foundation on which much 
speculative geography stands. One intelligent native, with appa- 
rently no motive for deceiving us, asserted most positively that our 
boat could sail out of the lake into the river; another, that it must 
be carried a few yards; while a third would maintain that the land 
carriage was at least 50 miles. It would at that season of the 
year have been foollardiness to cross the lake to gain certainty for 
ourselves. In three out of four storms our little boat could not 
have lived. We met two Arabs, who had come down from 
Katanga, in the far interior, to buy calico with ivory at the lake. 
One had lived fourteen, the other sixteen, years in the Interior. 
They drew Nyassa discharging towards the south, and Tanganyika 
towards the north, which last we know from Major Burton to be 
nonsense. ‘They reported another lake, called Moelo, and aay that 
the Loapola or Luapula flows into it. I wonder who will be set 
down as the discoverer of that after the English have been there. 

“The fish in the lake are very abundant. ‘This may be the 
reason why the alligators are so tame. ‘They are, as already 
remarked, always most destructive to human life when the Zambezi 
is discoloured and they cannot procure their usual diet of fish. 
One fish, shaped like trout, ascends the rivers to spawn. It 3 
very good to eat, having somewhat the flavour of herring. Clouds, 
exactly like serpechy of etoke, floated over bey lake, ae led us to 
conjecture that they arose from the burning of grass on the opposite 

a but passing throngh one of iB clouds, we found that it 
consisted of insects no larger than our smallest gnats. They are 
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called Kungo, and are collected and boiled into cakes, which 
reminded me by their flavour of roasted locusts, but the taste is 
fishy. This is probably the smallest winged insect used as food by 
man. Locusts are here unknown. 

“The only trade on the lake is in slaves. The people do not 
attempt to kill elephants or hippopotami with their bows and 
arrows, and both animals are remarkably tame, Slaves were often 
offered to us for sale. The cotton grown on the upper part of the 
lake is of a remarkably fine quality. We could ouly state that we 
should soon come in a larger vessel and purchase their cotton ; 
and, judging from the Sets we have purchased on a small 
portion of the Shiré, and that not in crop time, the produce from 
5) Gace, with its remarkably extended coast-line, will in the course 

@_year or two be very considerable. ‘The actions, however, of 
the Portuguese slave-hunters on our footsteps have a more depress- 
ing effect upon our spirits than all the physical obstacles we have 
to encounter, or than the fever itself, 


“ (Signed) Davin Livosasroxe. 


“P.S.—On returning to the Upper Shiné, we had a good view of 
the country east of it, and I suepect that we have been misled as 
to the length of the Lake Shirwa or Tamanda, for the country near 
the Lake Nyassa is all mountainous. A level patel, however, 
exists from about 14° 40" to 14° 50’ s., and it is probable that 
here the hippopotami cross from the river to the lake. The native 
information was correct enough I believe, only they looked on the 
Upper Shiré as a part of Lake Nyinyesi-or Nyasea, while we took 
the lake proper as its real beginning. We never had time to 
examine oa tars Shirwa, but think that 20 or 30 miles may have 
to be cut off its length in the maps. | 

“ed When we reached the uppermost cataract, we al ung our boat to 
a branch of a fine shady trec, about 10 fect from the ground. The 
elephants which abound there may disturb it, but nothing else will. 
We then walked past the cataracts, having completed our trip of 
600 miles, going and coming, in three months. Our next work is 
carrying a steamer, which we expect in pieces, by a road male by 
ourselves past the cataracts, 

eb (Signed) DD, [;* 


Tt was shortly after this that the disasters of the Mission may be 
said to commence. We cannot do better than present the follow- 
ing summary of the situation from the columns of the ‘ Cape Argus’ 
of May 22nd, 1862, which supplies the gap between January 8th 
aml 27th April, when the bereavement that then overtook Dr, 
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vingstone, in the loss of his wife, which might have made a less 
lofty spirit succumb, may be eaid to have put the coping-stone to 
the catastrophe of this heroic band. It will be remembered that 
lings reached England that an unexpected famine had ravaged 
the Shiré, to the privations consequent upon which, and the conse- 
t inability of the natives to furnish provisions, much of the 
lamentable results are to be attributed :-— | 

* At Chupanga, about ten miles from Mozzaro, the Pioneer, it 
was found, pons proceed no further. There waz, therefore, no 
alternative but to prosecute the remainder of the journey in the 
two boats, which were provisioned for ten days ; and as it was sup- 
sini that their destination might be reached in four, Sand ahi a 

‘id not look very formidable. “When we say that, instead of four, 
twelve days elapsed ere the boats made the junction of the Rua 
River, 60 miles from their journey’: end, and during this period 
the ladies were in open boats, exposed to all the extremes of a 
fearfully unwholesome atmosphere, to the thousand insect-plag 
which iterally render existence almost unbearable, and tha 
crews were, man after man, struck down by insidious disease, it 
will be readily understood how wretched was their situation, and 
how heavily those in charge felt their responsi bility. 

* At this part of the river it was that the Bishop and Mr. 
Burrup were expected to be in readiness to receive them. But the 
natives would not give any information. No one appeared, and 
Captain Wilsou, knowing that provisions would be needed by the 
Gorgon, sent one of the two boats back down the river on a foraging 
expedition, while he pushed up with the other to leave the ladies 
at Chibisa. The crew of the former suffered terribly from fever 
Ee Way ; Sp rat from all accounts — most ene 
ously preserved, especially a5 ovisions and icine were all 
siete ; and of sitecclante toare werd none. 

“Captain Wilson in his boat went on safely enough to Chibiza, 
the nearest spot to the mission station: there he loft the Indies 
in charge of the doctor, and tried to get overland with Dr. Kirk, 
of the Pioneer, and four men; but when within two days’ march 
of the ee he was attacked by fever which had nearly proved 
fatal. Dr, Kirk even had looked out for a place in which to bury 
him. Dr. Kirk, too, was struck down, but most providentially a 
messenger, who had been dispatched forward, returned with some 
“ i mission party. ‘This may be said to have saved them from 
deat. 

“Then it was that Captain Wilson and Dr. Kirk first learned 
the disastrous news which has shocked and saddened so many. The 
natives at Rua had known of it, but had kept silence, fearmg lest 
oy should be suspected of having caused the deaths of the Bishop 
and Mr. Eurrup by witchcraft. One mght, indeed, the boat in 
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which were Miss Mackenzie and Mrs. Barrup had anchored within 
100 yards of the Bisho) 
“On the 14th of. ebruary it was first known at the station by 
the arrival there of one of the Makololo, who reported the she 22 
death, and intimated the a ch of the Rev. Mr. Burruy 
was carried on some To ‘eh branches of trees by two Ma alae, 
but so shrunk and ill as is be_ scarcely recognisable, From Mr. 
Burrup it was gathered, that, after leaving the station on Janu: y 3; 
the Bishop and he hat lp five nights on the road; that at. 
bisi obtained a; canoe (the only one with some men, 
who paddled them down to the island (Malo), Unfortunate bey 
word abst; ot wet through, and, worst of all, lost a case in the 
water, contaiming clothes, powder, and medicine: At firat the 
were well ecieven by Chief Chikang. The Bishop had an attack 
of low fever, which soon gained ground on a constitution, which, 
though naturally strong, Fd been weakened by exposure and suf- 
fering. It soon became evident that he was sinking fast, as his 









h was wandering, and he was perfectly helpless. The same 

on, on the other side of the river, in a secluded spot under 

roe tree, the Rev. Mr. was reverently the 

arial Service in the dim twilight over his lost leader, with no one 

near to share his affliction save the Makololo who had dug the 
ve. 

“On the next day, Mr. Burrup earee to return to the station. 
Nothing but death was before Leaving a letter for Dr. 
-Livingstone, he journeyed on to Chibisa Thence to the station 
he was carried, being too weak to walk. From the 14th February, 
the day of his arrival, hopes of his recovery were entertained for a 
short time; but ere long diarrhea added to his weakness, and the 
' fever was aggravated by the want of proper nourishing food, On 

the ote of the 22nd he breathed his Saat ; and on Sunday, the 
following day, he was buried near the st ation. Neither Bhs 
Mackenzie, Mes. Burrup, nor the Kev, Mr. Hawkins ever . 
the station : cape returned 7 to ai in H.M.'s ship Gorgon." * 


. Wutoegard 40 the pe of the Mission, ‘wah has-geubvesnbinn ob ered 
a check, we quote the opinion of the naturalist atiached to the Livingstone 


pieces os has clapyed in which to epeak of the working of the 
Mission, the results os they are now patent to all, should be taken for good or ill. 
No one can enter that wide country, af the present time, who hoe seen it since 
or before the arrival of the ange withoul seeing st once the change that has 
been effected. The objects of the Mission are known and appreciated; a light 
has heen thrown on pera ie wale ter Mic, ond _ now wares we ae 
few months since, were y ace nf ctims, ‘T 
ee before evangelizing is being eruly orb et and the example nike 
wor Christians bas already ienvanht fl ninititude, and the way 
for me religious inetruction, By their exam le anal one not only 
fends but foes have been led te compare their and towek to beter 
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Ve quote here, as the sole decided information furnished at this 
eae 5 the following extract from a letter of the Rev. Mr. Stewart 
‘no date), who had apparently returned from an unsuc 





cesses PULL 





——=—— 


them + and it is my confident belief that, the influence of the Mission continuing 
as hitherto, both Ajawa and Wa-Nganga will wnite to turn their faees against 
slavery, and to combine their interests for mutual welfare. ps! 

We [Cape Arg flaws: take advantage of an interesting and carefully drawn 
Up narrative in the pe Monthly Magazine,’ to extract o few observations bear- 
ing upon these i i— , 
aA see: font hia Bo planted firmly in a moet which, as far we can 

~~, promises amply to repay the labour spent i it, and under a climate which 
will allow Europeans to live without danger. But it is clear that there exists on 
ntgent necessity for sending fresh supplies, both of men and stores, with the utmost 

ible 


“ We dare not leave those who are already there to depend for any length of 
time on their own unaided resources. ‘Their number is too small—too small even 
for the ordinary work which o party of missionaries has to carry out. = 

‘i Fesides, ina climate and coontry peculiarly trying to European constitutions, 
health and strength con be secured com Bas provision of food and clothing 
as might safely be dispensed with ino healthier region, What are luxuries elec 
where are necessaries here—wine, spirits, flour, are essential, Nor is it likely 
that the Mission can be long left without fresh stores of this character, The first 
necessity, then, is ion ta st ich regular and trostworthy means of communication 
between the upper part of the Shiré and the Kongone mouth, in order that the 
eupplics needed may be forwarded from time totime, and that those who may here 
after be sent up to the Mission may reach their destination safely and easily, 

* Nothing bat the prospect of entire failure could justify the abandonment of 
such an scikectakisig at the present, Materiolly, the eee of the settlement 
are promising enough, There is no longer anything like a widel y-spread hostility 
to be apprehended among the natives. ‘The soil is fertile, and the abundance of 
rare aml valuable wood, such as the Renee vite and ebony, will in time supply 
materials for a healthy trade; while if cotton can be grown im any considerable 

nantity in the lower grounds, the prosperity of the whole region might be inde+ 
finitely increased, Io the Upper Shir there isa teeming population, which will 
faruish labour in abundance, All that is needed is to supply such incentives to 
exertion a6 on easy communication with more highly civilised lands would be 





a 


eal Bey tedccdatinn Redargi 
* All the members of the Zambezi Mission agree that never was there such a 
field for os mission, or a country where they d expect to exercise a wider or 


a more useful influence, The natives are naturall; Higent, cer disposed 
to be friendly, and keenly alive to the attractions a tale Thay used only help 
and patience, and they will raise themselves, 

“The slave-trade can be met suceessfolly only at its outset, Its supplies must 
be cut of at their souree. [tis to po purpose that the efforts of the J 
have stopped the export of slaves along their own const, and that the sen north of 
the Moxambique Channel bas bevn cleared by our cruisers. Arab dhows can still 
steal up the const, and when they have got a human cargo ot Zanzibar or the 
mouth of the Hovuma, they have little difficulty in finding «a market where to 
dispose of it. [ut the station of the Magomero commands the great slave trade 
track which skirts the southern boundaries of Lake Nyame. If this can be 
effectually pri juts if caravans are no longer able to drive their gangs of captives 
along their old gape et of kidnappers are no pr Mirae oray with im- 
punity, there will be some reason to hope thet they will either find some more lawful 
ocenpation for themselves or at all events leave others to pursue theirs in peace. 
Aud the opening of the river will do very much to facilitate this result. For 
instance. the auhappy natives who are now or to carry down ivory from 
the imterior are into slavery at the end of their journey in order to avoid tb 

apente of the retarn home, Ent if a time should ever come when regular 
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attempt to cross the Lake, and written before intelligence had been 
received of the sad fate of the more advanced members of the 
Mission. A later letter, dated 15th March, mentions his having 
only then received the intelligence already mentioned. ] 

“ What of Rovuma? Whatever you please. From the positive 
point-blank assertion that we could sail out of the lake into the 
river to the equally positive statement that the boat must be lifte 
a few yards, or 50 miles over a bank, ‘The lake rises and falls 
from wet to dry season about 3 feet; has no current; five rivers 
flow into it on the west side, of from 15 to 30 yards in width. 
There must be a large river at the end. For -miles there are 
more rivers on the east than west side; for we have not wherewith 
to account for the flow of Shiré. A strong wind continuing, some- 
times raises the water a few inches; colour, green or deep sea- 
blue, Plenty of fish and hippopotami; alligators few and civil. 
We could bathe where we liked—a great blessing, quite unknown 
on the Shiré and Zambesi, Water fresh, but a little earthy-tasted 
and hard: it if sine) different when full. The population on 
its shores is prodigious: I never saw so many people anywhere else 
in Africa. They are clothed with the inner bark of a tree; they 
fish with large nets, creels, torches, hooks, and poison. A fish, 
shaped like the salmon, goes up the streams to spawn. It has the 
little knob for digging, fie that fish ; tastes like a herring, and is 
very good. Clouds oated over the sea, just like fies We 
sometimes, from them, conjectured the distance of the opposi 
shore ; but we got into one, and found it to be composed of insects 
exactly like our smallest gnats: they are collected, and boiled into 
cakes, which smell ee like locusts, and taste fishy. Elephants 
and hippopotami shockingly tame. We killed one, and the herd 
was standing a mile off two days afterwards; but the Arabs will 
mend this: met two that had come down from Katanga to buy 
calico with ivory at Nyassa. Katanga seems to be s.s.w. of 
Cazembe. They offered malachite for cale; und told us that Ben 
Habib had taken back the Makololo, roused, we suppose, by our 
consul at Zanzibar.” 


5. Extract of Letter from Rev. Mn. STEWART. 
* Zanbes River, Gih March, 18c2, 
“We had a longer stay at Natal than we anticipated ; and after 
that, we had unexpectedly to make acquaintance with Mozambique 
the trading cities of its const, it will hardly be found the cheapest plan to expend 
a fresh desist of Jabourers on cach separate journcy. They may be 
emplored in their own land more profitably as well as more humanely ; they will 
their secount in felling wood or espe 0 cotton, or in any other braneh of 
honest ~which will flourish w all the ivory is exhausted and the ele- 
phants from which it came are extinct.” : 
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as well. This was rather out of our course ; but circumstances 
rendered it unavoidable. For myself, L was not sorry to be obliged 
to see the Portuguese capital of Eastern Africa, It hardly came 
up to my expectations, though these were not pitched very high. 
‘he city is built on an island, at the northern end of which stands 
the fort, San Sebastian. The inner harbour lies between the islands 
and the mainland. You go ashore at a very good wharf or pier, 
the upper part of which is of wood; and this timber frame-work 
again rests on some ten or twelve stone supports, which seem 
strongly built. Facing the wharf, and at a short distance from it, 
is probably the best house in the place, the palace of the governor- 
general, Like all the others, it is flat-roofed, and, like most of 
those having any pretensions, the walls are whitewashed with pink 
colour, if such a contradiction in terms may be allowed. 
_ Before landing, you have heard of Domingo’s store as the chief 
place of business, and thither you make your way, with the double 
object of supplying your wants, and having a central point from 
which you may proceed to examine the curious city of Mozambique. 
Hotels, or inns of any sort, are unknown, After wandering 
through narrow and crooked streets, formed of dull and lifeless- 
looking dwellings, you ask for the main street. ‘This is it, 16 
probably the answer you get; and, ‘Domingo's store?’ ‘You 
are just in front of it,” though you know it not, Having received 
this information, and reflected for a moment upon it, your conce 
tions of what Mozambique City ought to be, or may be; Dial E 
assume the sober hue of reality ; for that, indeed, is now before 
you. A walk through other parts of the city only leads to further 
juaintance with what yon have already seen. There are the 

same dull-looking flat-roofed houses built of stone, with thick walls 
and washed ee white, ae brown. M9 one "gor at first 
entrance into the place is the presence of white men. ieir num 
bers are quite disproportionate to those of the black population in 
the streets. Of course, if there are few white men, there are still 
fewer white women. Perhaps it would not be correct to say there 
are none ; but certainly there are almost none to be seen. 

* The absence of anything like the business activity and life of 
even a small English colonial town is very striking. Nor is the 
cnoeradre want of any amount of business in the city itself made 
up for by activity in the harbour. There were few ships. In the 
inner harbour there were but one or two, and a Portuguese war- 
steamer ; in the outer, H.M.S. Gorgon and our own brig. This 
was so far explained by the existence of the American war, as it is 
said American ships came frequently into the port.’ 

“Near the sea, and for the distance of about 20 or 30 miles 

com the mouth, the banks are thickly covered with trees, chiefly 
mangroves; dwarf palms, screw pines, and a species of mallow, 
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with, im certain places, many stout climbers binding all together, 
and forming with their twining branches an impenetrable leafy 
mass, There is something very similar to be seen on the coast-line 
of Natal, only with a somewhat different vegetation, 

“ Farther up the trees disappear ; the flat level nature of the banks 
becomes more apparent ; and tall graze 6 to 12 feet high, occasional 
palmyra and cocoa-nut palm, standing solitary and sentinel-like by 
the river's brink. The tops of the huts of small native villages at 
some short distance back from the river, with scattered trees here 






“At Shu where we are now, the country improves very 


much. The left, or southern bank, is densely wooded ; the land 
rises considerably, But for certain tropical features of a very un- 
mistakeable kind, such as cocoa-nuts, eee and baobabs, one might, 
iN an ihaginative mood, suppose you were looking on a bit of rich 
English scenery. The existence of a good stone house with its red 
tiles, no doubt adds to the influence of the delusion, 

“The natives are few in number, and are, I should suppose, 
mostly slaves, especially on the northern bank. Of course their 
moral and religious condition is no better than their social one, 


condition of the heathen world is certainly one of the most 


About this period it appears that several applications were made 
for assistance against the Ajawa, which, however, were resolutely 
declined. A constant succession of claims, nevertheless, ultimately 
decided Mr. Procter, who on Bishop Mackenzie's death had been 
left in charge of the mission, to visit Urbona, the chief of the Mingazi, 
in order to get his sanction to reside in his district, the country being 
Inlly, particularly fine, and pleasant. Mr. Procter and Mr, Dick- 
enson undertook this journey, and started off early on the morning 
of March 20; and on reaching their destination obtained permis- 
sion to have a tour of exploration through the district governed 
by Urbano, in order to select a site which would not only be 
healthy, but also be appropriate for the carrying out of their 
mission. Accordingly, they proceeded towards a fine long spur of 
the western extremity of the Chiradzu Mountain, as the place looked 
promising. After crossing a valley which lay between them and 
the ridge which they wanted to reach, and ascending the ridge a 
considerable distance, Mr. Procter found the country favourable to 
their purpose, The want, however, of a stream, compelled them to 
siawacn the thought of residing there. After making further 

plorations, the party returned to their mission statio where 
they continued until April 15, a period of nearly a month, ‘edu- 
cating the natives, &e., without being scheint On that day, 
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however, news reached them of a series of incursions of the Ajawa, 
which rendered it imperative to aes acd nee This was 
accordingly done, about 70 men being engaged to assist in carry- 
ing their luggage. It was decided that they should proceed to 
shibisa’s Mere on the Shiré, for the a The journ 
which occupied ten days, was accomplished safely, almost all the 
people—in number about G0—freed through the exertions of the 
mission party, accompanied them. Mr. Procter's communication 
concludes: “ We are situated on a bank about 100 feet high, and 
for nearly a month have not felt any ill effects worse than those 
which came upon us in our former place. We hope we shall be 
able to remain here for a few months, and go on with our previous 
work, acquiring the language and teaching our own people.” 


The following is an extract from a letter from Mr. Waller, which 
comes next in order of date :— 





* Chibisas, 20th May, 1862. 
“My pean Lonp Bisnor ... . That we must agam move on to 
some higher hills than this cliff is certain. Itis Dr. Livingstone’s 
positive advice, and it is already showing itself wise; we shall, I 
Imagine, go on to the hill, somewhere on the left bank of the Shine, 
near the falls: we shall then be more come-at-able, There has 
been a sad drought on the hills just round here. The Mapira (or 
Guinea corn) crop has been burnt up in consequence, and provisions 
are very scarce. Of course a rush has been made to the low-lying 
ground by the river, and I passed by miles of the most luxurious 
growing crops on the banks, which should be available in another 
month. My journey was a comparatively quick one, four days 
under the month. I saw the last section of the Nyassa being 
made ready to complete her, and the two chips may come up here 
at any moment; but I have great fears the river is too low to allow 
of it fur some time to come. Poor Doctor! his brave heart has 
been tried to the utmost; never have I pitied man more than when 
his crowning sorrow* came to him whilst I was with them at Shi 
I know where all his hope lies, and the main-spring of his life and 
every action. How I do wish we English had the trade entrée to 
this river; the cotton that could be raised, | am the more con- 
vinced, would make the Shir a main artery for driving a new 
influence into that black land of horrors that is around us every- 
where. The stores we have must last to the end of the year. 
‘Horace WALLER. 

“PS, [have not spoken of the little steamer ; all are very anxious 

for it, and my experience of the journey, and the mode of transit 


* Mrs. Livingstone, Dr, Livingstone's devoted companion, who had not Jong 
rejoined dies Aorired on the 87th April, 1962. 
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a basses make me long gp itthe more. I did not mention that 
e ought to be fitted with strong hauling apparatus, blocks and 


_ Just two days after the date of the last-quoted Jetter, we find a 
letter from Dr, Livingstone, the chief extracts from which we quote, 
appending thereto the Doctor's more detailed letters of 21st and 
20th June, 1862, dated from Shupanga, whither in the interim he 


had returned from the Kongone :— 


“Kongone, 2nd June, 1862, 
“Tae missionaries have fled down to the lowlands at Chibisa’s: a 
great mistake. Waller, frorh whom we have heard the unwelcome 
intelligence, says he will vote for guing back to the hills. Their 
prestige is now, of course, nowhere. This very detention down in 
the lowlands has been a terrible trial for all’ We never had so 
much fever: we cure it quickly, but back it comes to the same 
individual again and again. We are all diag Foor launching the 
Lady Nyassa. Mr. Rae put ber together in a fortnight with ver 
few hada but I had to A eh him away, ill of dysentery, to timate 
the sea air. iw a sitaeky hettet but thin: ee eh 

ie 


Lj o * * 
“Shopanga, 21st June, 1862, 

“TT Have been trying to get the geographical position as correctly 
as possible of the spot where the suing of my much-loved id 
repose, by observing ef apsdanenes of the satellites of Jupiter, and: 
bake Sane by wars but I fear with less success than I desire, 

“We never had so much fever and dysentery as we have suffered 
by our detention in the lowlands. Dr. Kirk and Mr, C. Livingstone 
were sent up to Tetté to ight oaaley our bagyage thence. I had 
their cole medical charge on board, while the Rev. Mr. Stewart 
attended those left here ; and I had, on the average, a fresh case of 
fever every day during a month. | ) 

“Twas slow to believe that the neglected state of the engines 
prevented our getting up the Shiré in February; but we spent 
three weeks in getting up to Shupanga, though we have performed 
the sume distance since with heavier loads in three days, or rather 
in two and a half days’ steaming. ; =h 

“Thornton is here. He has been to Kilima-Njaro, and thinks 
the information given by the missionaries, Krapf and Rebman, 
quite reliable. He saw the snow and felt the cold at about 8000 feet 
altitude and fifteen miles distance. ‘The mountain is an old voleano 
about 21,000 feet high; but he will himself give his experiences.” 
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“Shopanga, 25th June, 1862, 

“Twat” (alluding to the mail just dispatched) “will give you the 
rather untoward news that the missionaries had fled to Chibisa, from 
the Se lng I am sorry for it; but, except that it lands them too 
near the Shiré swamps, it is, perhaps, the thing they could do 
under the circumstances.” 

The preceding letter is interes 
the party when the winter Pert Ee AT A 
climate was setting in. 


ing, a8 showing the position of 
ch as it is, of an intertropical 





About December it was apparent that yet other victims had to 
suffer from the malaria of these regions. The Rev. H.C. Scuda- 
more expired on the morning of tse Vantaa, 1863. The following 
letter from the Rev. L. J. Procter gives an account of the state of 
affairs prior to Mr. Seudamore’s death :— 

“Signor Viannn’s, on the Zambesi, 27th Dec, 1862. 
“THe wretched state of the country on the hills and along the Shire 
has compelled us again to have recourse to the Portuguese for a 
further supply of the food merely absolutely necessary, and I have 
come down with one of our native people to purchase rice for our- 
selves and mapira for our dependents. On reaching this ac 
the residence of Sy toe Vianna, on the 16th, I fell in with Dr. 





Livingstone, who had just returned from the Rovuma, which he had 
been exploring in boats, and where he tells me he had been par- 


tially successful in his search for a river-route to Lake Nyassa ; 
but that he and his party had been in considerable danger a 
number of river-pirates who had attacked them with guns: they 
had come upon rapids in the river, but the country around was 
fared rable for land _ : AU eet well ag Tose abeae , ee 
hey were going on to Shupanga, whence they would start up t! 
Shiré for Chibiea’s, as soon as the rise sag water should be - 
sufficient. As regards ourselves, he told me that there was a great 
tet of stores for us at Quillimane, which had been brought 
from the Cape by H.M.S. Rapid, in November, and which he had 
assisted in landing with considerable trouble and difficulty—another 
kindness for which we are indebted to the good Doctor. 

“ As I came down the Shiré I found the people in considerable 
affright on account of Mariana in the i parts of the surround- 


ing country, where an immense number of fi 







together: the lower parts were ravage almost deserted, burnt 
village pi, Ge z 1 of what 1 beeT on, and a num 
of guns fire aly thet or-four miles distant from an island on 


which we one night slept, the tokens of what is still going ov. 
Mariana has about 2000 men, armed with guns for the most part, 
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in his service, and is leagued now with the Portuguese at Quilli- 
mane for slaving purposes. 

“We have had the greatest difficulty in getting even a very small 
qeeeteyc seed-corn from the natives. A short time before my 

parture we sent Charles Thomas, one of the Cape men, up the 
hills south of our last station to try if he could buy any; but he 
had very small success. He went towards the Milanje, and got 

| ere e were attacked : 
a al evidence, but because 
they were evidently unwilling to encourage any traffic or even com- 
munication with the English. Charles gave a miserable account 
of the country in the neighbourhood of our late district, and the 
route to it from the Shiré: it is at least decimated on account of 
the famine ; he passed cniotan many Villages where all the inha- 
bitants, he was told, had died of hunger. Mbami’s village itself, 
with which I presume you are by this time familiar as the first 
stopping-place on our route to Magomero, is destitute of people ; 
all have perished except the chief himself and a few of his family. 
He paid us a visit a short time and was then looking himself 
pecsneglige Sic condition, very ditrent from the stout and hea | 
personage who greeted us there on our first journey up. it 
gard to Satchi, and the country between it and M ogo ge 
think T have informed you in my previous letter, 

“TI took a journey with some of our own people down the Shiré a 
short time before I left Mikarango, to try if anything was to be 
bought in cali Rahs lt Ril bedebprrnet nd 2 pp rea 
were large crops coming on, but at present the complaint is famine. 
geople on the right bank, our side of the river, were also in 
great fear of another Portuguese rebel, of whom I made mention in 
one of my last letters as staying with Chibisa.” 


The following postscript (dated 27th February) to a letter dated 
10th Botenaeys 1863, hie the Rev. J. L, Bieta already men- 
tioned, narrates the state of matters up to date ;— 

Having alluded to the departure of Mr. Rowley, one of the 
Mission to 'Tette for food (the expected supplies not having arrived ), 
Mr. Procter says,— This is our last resource; animal food 1s 
failing us, and even before Rowley can return we shall be reduced 
to simply vegetable diet. Of course, therefore, much depends 
tspon this difficult and trying journey to Tetté, which will occupy 
at least a month. If food can be had, all will be well: if not, our 
ease is desperate, and but one resource will be left for us. I have 
dingly written thus to Mr. Woodcock, our hon. secretary :— 
‘Under the circumstances I feel it my duty to state ~ if animal! 

3 
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food cannot be insured, and if help in men and some additional 
provisions do not arrive from home, we shall be compelled to quit 
our present abode for the sea-coast, whence we shall try to make 
our way to either Johanna, Natal, or the Cape; and, not to leave 
any pictiitenesd in this sad statement, I will add that, if we 
receive no addition to our numbers, or see no better hopes for the 
future before the 15th June next, we shall then proceed to make 
our way down the river in the best way we can, Grievous as this 
resolve is, I fear we cannot do otherwise. ‘The whole country 1s 
in a state of utter ruin and destitution, and the drought etill con- 
tinues. Our surgeon, Mr, Dickinson, assures us that we have only 
this alternative unless we choose to stay and die for want of proper 
sustenance. ” * | 


a 


XIL.—Diary of Mn. Joux M‘Dovart Srvart’s (Gold Medallist 
2.0.8.) Explorations from Adelaide across the Continent of Avs- 
tralia, 1861-2. 

Read, March 9, 180, 
oe party — consisting of Mr. M‘Douall Stuart, leader; Mr. 
V. Waterhouse, naturalist to the expedition ; Mr. William 

Kekwick, second in command; Mr. F, W. Thring, third officer ; 

Mr. W. P, Auld, assistant; Mr. Stephen King, Mr. John Billiatt, 

Mr. James Frew, Mr. Heath Nash, Mr. John M‘Gorery, shoeing 

smith—left Adelaide 5th December, 1861; and, after suffering 








rebels down the river, all make food the chief object in their depredations), 
seems likely to be continued through the ensuing year. Although this is the 
rainy season, one bright sunny day succeeds another with scarcely a cloud visible, 
a failure, Corpecs are still constantly ecen floating dows the river, and prove 
too vege! Relay the state of the country continues to be above us. Of courte 
amidst all this desolation it is impossible to get native food of any kind; even 
amongst the Ajawn themselves, the famine has done a great work of devastation, 
so that we scarcely know where to look or where to go for aid, Of farimaceous 
food we have an ample store, not onl bs tise eappties emt out toa, Wut ths 
sot semiciens was gts European constitutions—and though we can do with 
svuch less animal food than if we were in England, stilt we must, have sole, of 
our strength will soon fall away to not hing. Lam told 4 “th the exception 
of cattle, nothing of any kind is to be haught at eas ead that it, forges a 
mnt aed song dependent upon Quillimane for all corn-food ; the natives have 
died of hutger there in almost os large numbers as they have done bere.” 


E 
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severely from the tremendous summer heat of the interior, which 
knocked up several of the horses, reached the station of Mr. Levi 
on Friday, 17th January, 1862. This being at that time the most 
outlying station, is taken as the point of enabate: there being 
nothing calling for special notice in the journey thither, which lies 
over ground more or less known to all who are interested in the 
geography of South Australia. ] 


January 21, 1862.—Started from Mr. Levi's station. Lat, 
28° 39's; long. 136° 10’. One of the horses, named “ Norman,” 
was found drowned at the upper end of the large water-hole. 'This is 
a great misfortune, sitanted as I am with so many weak horses: he 
was a good horse, and carried a heavy load. I intend to start to-day, 
aud, in order to lighten some weak horses, I leave here one week's 
rations, and have also ordered that the great-coats of the party 
should be left. Camped on the creck south of Hawker's Springs, 
there being plenty of good feed and water. 

Jan. 22.—South of Hawker's Springs. Proceeded and camped 
on a creek north of Milne's Springs, Two of the horses are look- 
ing very bad. Wind s.w. . 

Jan. 23.—North of Milne’s a Proceeded to the Freeling 
Springs, and camped. Two of the weak horses have given in, a 
Tam compelled to leave them here; which obliges me also to leave 
part of my provisions, as the other horses have as much as they 
are able to carry. Wind s.w. Lat. 28° 9’ 99". | 

Jan, 24.— Freelings’ Springs. Proceeded to the creek west of 
Rose Range, and camped. Two other horses knocked up. 
Weather hot. Wind sm. 

Jan. 25.—Creek west of Rose Range. I am compelled to spell 
here a day to give the knocked-up horses a rest, es y to make 
them carry provisions. To leave two horses here would cause me 
also to leave some rations, which I wish to avoid doing at this 
early stage of the journey. — | 

Jan. 26.—Creek west of Rose Range. Lat. 27° 47’ 6". 

Jan. 27.—Proceeded to the gap in the Hanson Range; the 
water-holes all full. Wind s.m. ; lat. 27° 39' 43", | 

Jan, 28.—Proceeded towards the west branch of the Neales, 
the day being extremely hot, and some of the horses looking very 
ill; and findmg water at 13 miles 8.W., [camped to give them a 
chance of getting some distance further, Wind B.E.: lat, 27° 
a0 13". 

Jan. 29.—Proceeded to the second west branch of the Neales ; 
the creck has been running strong. Wind 8.F.; lat. 27° 25° 17". 

Jan. 30.—Proceeded towards the water in the eand-hills,. with 
the intention of camping ‘there; but, not finding any water, pro- 
ceeded to the Frew or Upper Neales. Two of the horses knocked 
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distance this day, 25 miles. There is not a drop of water in 
the creek, nor does any rain seem to have fallen within the last 
twelve months, as our tracks made at that time are still quite 
distinct. ‘To-morrow I shall have to retreat to some rain-water, 
14 miles back, to save, if possible, the weak horses. Wind 5.E. 

Jan, 31,—At sunrise started back to the rain-water, but before 
reaching it three of the horses knocked up, and I was obliged to 
leave them behind, eh. they were scarcely carryil ing, 
having left their loads at the Frew; another horse was ba barely ab! 
to reach water, 

February 1.—At rain-water holes, One of the knocked-up 
horses came in to water, but is perfectly useless for any further 
work—I leave it here. [ am now eight horses short. The next 
journey is a long one, without wae oer ars of 45 miles, and I 
fear I shall lose more. Lat. 27° 18 23 

Fob. 2-—Rain-water holes. Another of she knocked-up horses 
came in to water, looking very miserable ; 1 must leave him here 


also. Wind 8.2. 
towards the Hamilton, after leaving 





Feb. 3.—Proceeded again 
two hundredweight of sugar and what things I could spare. - I 
arrived again at 1 P.w. at the Frew or Upper Neales, picked up 
the things (except the flour) that were left on my retreat, gave the 
horses an hour's rest, then proceeded until seat fy and camped 
18 miles south of the Hamilton on a small plain without water ; 
this day has been Socemively hot, and the horses too thirsty to eat. 
The scrub bei pict thick around the plain, I am obliged to form 
a stockyard wit er-ropes to keep them from wandering back 
at Pay Night very hot; wind 8.5. 
eb, 4. at sunrise, and a little after noon arrived at 
the PHiealiion Found plenty of water in the large water-hole, 
Ds much reduced to what it was this time last year; no rain 
to have fallen for some time, which makes me doubtful of 
water on a-head. I shall give the weak horses the benefit of 
this water for two days, and then push them through to the Steven- 
son. A few clouds coming up from the west; wind 6B. 
Feb, 5.—Camp on the Hamilton. Towards sundown heavy 
clouds from the w. and N.w.; wind variable; lat, 26° 47' 31". 
Feb. 6.—Camp on the Hamilton. During the might the sky 
became overcast with heavy clouds; in the morning there were 
a few drops of rain, but towards noon it cleared up. 
Feb. 7.—During the mght a few heavy showers of rain; about 
8 o'clock A.m. it cleared up. Proceeded to the Gum Water-hole, 
Bagot's Range; found rain-water and camped ; a severe thunder- 
storm during the might. 
Feb. 8.—The weather again cleared up. Proceeded to the 
Stevenson, found plenty of water, and camped Tat. 26° 19" 20", 
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Feb, 9.—The Stevenson. Heavy thunder-clouds towards the 
north and north-west towards sundown, 

Feb. 10.—Proceeded to the Lindsay or large stony water-hole 
and camped, the hole is aie full; there seems to have been heavy 
mip here lately, which I hope has extended towards the north. 

ind 8. 

Feb. 11.—Proceeded to the Coglin and camped, but found the 
water in the main channel nearly all gone; during the time the 
party were unpacking the horses I went north towards the range 
and found plenty of water hus! a creck coming from it; on my 
return I sent Thring, Frew, and King, with the horses to water, 
.and to remain with them to-night : bring them up early in the 
ee the distance about 11 mile. Wind s.w.; lat, 25° 

t l i 

Feb. 12.—Proceeded across the point of the north range; found 
water in the Gum Creek and camped on the north side. The 
journey being very stony and the day very hot, caused me to camp 
earlier than [ intended. Wind s.k.; lat. 21° 51' 40". 

Feb, 18.—Proceeded through the light sandy soil covered with 
mulga and a few trees of a peculiar eucalyptus, to the Goyder; 
found no surface-water, but by di ing in the sand found sufficient 
for the horses, and camped. The strayed and caused me to 
make a late start, and prevented me from reaching the Finke, as I 
had anticipated. Wind 8.x, ; lat. 25° 38° 56". 

Feb, 14.—Camp on the Goyder. 2 of the horses having 
strayed a long way off, it is too late to make a start to-day, 
Native-smokes about, ies B., very hot. 

Feb, 15.—Proceeded to Marchant’s Springs in the Finke, This 
part of the country seems to have been favoured with copious 
showers lately, and the grass is very abundant and quite green. 
Native tracks and smokes numerous on and about the creek. 
Lat, 25° 28° 20". 

Fei.16,—Camp at Marchant's Springs, Early this morning the 
horses started off at full gallop, and went a long way down the 
creek before the were overtaken. During the time 








was them, he came on re natives armed with 
boomerangs, concealed by some bushes, who, on his - 
ing, ran off at a across the sand-hills, They must have 
been the cause of tetera ys myite About 


11 o'clock a.m. all the horses were mustered and found right. 
Feb. 17.—Marchant'’s Sprin . | 
water-hole, a native was ther upon seeing him, called to 
some others whom he saw u some trees ; ert’y sitern gies | 
cree pal gl ea several native-smokes were seen, and 
very one to windward, blowing towards the camp, w which 
ouie ident that it was their intention to attack us under the 
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cover of the smoke; but Thring, while looking for the horses, came 
suddenly on three of them concealed behind a bush, armed with 
spears and boomerangs; he did not perceive them until within 
12 yards of them. They immediately jumped up, and one of 
them threw a boomerang at him, which nately missed both 
him and his horse. aon was obliged to use his arbi in self- 
defence. Saddled the horses, proceeded to Polly's ae ins 
in the Finke without any further annoyance from the natives. 
the course of the day we met with numerous native-tracks up and 
down the bed of the Finke. Lat. 25° 11° 44", 

Feb. 18.—Proceeded up the Finke, and camped at Bennett's 





ings in the Finke. Wind s.e.; weather still excessively hot.. 


Lat. 25° T. 

Feb. 19.—Proceeded over the table-hills to the western part of 
the Finke, and camped. Found, by digging in the sand, still 
pet Ee Finke. The weather continues extremely 


Feb. 20 and Feb. 21.—Camp on the Finke. Proceeded to-day 
to the west camp on the Finke, and camped; found very little 
water, and was obliged to dig for more, which made it after dark 
before all the horses were watered ; water brackish. Weather very 
hot; several native-smokes seen around. : 

Feb. 22.—Proceeded towards James's Range, bearing 336°, In 
about 20 miles one of the horses pare m, and in eh 2 miles 
could go no further. Camped in the scrub without water, trusting 
that with one night's rest the knocked-up horse might be able to 
reach the Hugh. The mulga-scrub being thick, and the horses 
suffering from thirst, 1 was compelled to have a stockyard made 
of tether-ropes, to keep them from straying during the night. 
Weather extremely hot; wind E. 

Feb. 23.—Started at sunrise; at about 3 miles the knocked-up 
horse again gave in, and I was obliged to leave it, and arrived, at 
about 11 o'clock a.m, at the Hugh, and surprised some natives who 
were camped at the mouth of a small creek ; as s00n as they saw us 
coming they ran off, leaving their seed-lishes, spears, kc. We 
found a small native-well at the mouth of the creek, in which there 
was some water ; unsaddled, and dug a large hole, and succeeded in 
watering all the horses twice, which occupied us until 8 o'clock P.M. 
Before reaching the place, five other horses gave in, and were 
unable to proceed further than here, I cannot understand the 
cause of the horsessknocking up so much, every one of them has 
fallen off the last week—w eshar it is the excessive heat, or the 
brackish water of the Finke, I am unable to aay 5 it may be 
probably attributable to both—I now find that they are quite 
unable to do the long journeys that ssondieaaite} Wickes t ve 








= 
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on former occasions accomplished, Last night I tried some citric 
acid in the water of the Finke, and it caused it to effervesce, show- 
ing that the water contained soda. Weather still hot; wind e. 

Feb, 24.—The Hugh, south of James's Range. After the 
horses were watered this morning I found that three of them are 
unable to proceed ; I must therefore remain here to-day, and try to 
recruit them. I would have left them here, but it would have beer 
too much for my other horses to have adler frees I shall 
endeavour to get them across the MacDonnell Range to the 
Hamilton Spring, and there leave them if they do not — 
All the last-purchased horses are failing. Wind s.£., cloudy; 
lat, 24° 21' 41". 

Feb, 25,—The Hugh, south of James's Range. Proceeded up , 
the creek, and found water at the south entrance of the gorge of 
the Hugh, but on arriving at the water-hole, to our great disap- 
pointment, found no water. Proceeded on through the gorge ; 
when about half-way the natives set fire to the grass and dry wood” 
across the creek, which caused a dense smoke to blow me a 
I had the party prepared for an attack. After passing through the 
smoke ret lA three natives made their appearance, about 25 

rds off on the hill-side, armed with spears and shields, and 
bidding us defiance by placing the spears in the womeras, and 
yelling out at the highest pitch of their voices. I ordered Auld to 
dismount and fire a shot a little distance on one side of them, to 
let them know what distance our weapons carried. ‘The ball struck 
the rock pointed out to him to aim at, and stopped their yelling, 
but seemed to have no other effect. I again ordered him to fire at 
the rock on which the middle one of the three was standing; the 
shot was a good one, and the ball struck the desired spot, which 
immediately had the effeet of sending them all off at full speed. I 
then proceeded to the conglomerate rock, 14 mile through the 

rge, where we found plenty of water, and camped. The weak 

rsea are very much knocked up. We have neither seen nor 
heard any more of the hostile natives. Wind s.6.; lat. 24° 
13’ 41". 

Feb, 26.—Proceeded through the gorge of the Waterhouse 
Range to Owen's Springs, and camped. From the number of 
native-tracks seen about the creek, they must be very numerous in 
this locality. ‘They have burnt — in and on both sides of 
the creek, and in many places it is still burning. In the afternoon 
we heard them calling out, but they did not show themselves. I 
am afraid they are going to be a very great annoyance to us this 
time. Weather cloudy, and every appearance of ram. Wind 5.5. ; 
lat. 23° 54’ 7". : | | 

Feb, 27.—Owen's Springs. This morning the clouds all cleared 
away without any rain. Proceeded up the Hugh to the north-east 
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side of Brinkley’s Bluff. I find that a number of the horses are 
suffering from worms, which may be the cause of their weakness. 
Wind. 5.e.; lat 27°40", | nit 
Feb, 28.—Brinkley’s Bluff, the Hugh. I shall remain here 
to-day to give a horse that cut an artery a chance of getting 
across the range, Cloudy; wind 8.6. 
ton Springs. Cloudy; wind variable; lat, 24° 87’ 13". 
March 2—Sent Thring and King towards Mount Hay, to 
search for water, and to see if there is still any under the mount. 
‘At 4 miles this side of the mount they found some water in a clay- 
van, and the feed around it good. I shall move on to that water 
_ to-morrow, Cloudy; wind variable. 
March 3.—Proceeded on to the rain-water, and camped. 
soapy all day, but towards sundown the clouds cleared up; 
 §E. 
before going thr the 6OQ-mile serub to Anna’s Reservoir. 


March 5.—Rain-water east of Mount Hay. Proceeded toward 
Mount Harris. On crossing the plains under Mount Hay we 
came suddenly on three natives, armed with long spears and 
shields; they did not observe us until we were within 200 yards of 
them, when they ran off to a belt of scrub near the foot of Mount 
Hay. We proceeded on a short distance, and found some rain- 
water in a creek. While watering the horses the three natives 
again appearet axes ye by four others, and made signs of 
hostility, by yelling and shaking their spears at us, and performing 
other aces atening antics, at the same time approaching in a wide 
half-circle. I had the party prepared ta receive an attack, but 
when they saw us stationary, they approached no nearer. I ordered 
some of the party to fire close to them, to show them we could 
injure them at along distance if they continued to annoy us. They 
did not seem at all frightened at the report of the rifles, nor the 
whizzing of the balls near to them, but still remained in a threat- 
ening attitude. With the aid of the telescope we could perceive a 
number of others concealed in the belt of scrub. They all seemed 
fine muscular men—a tall one in particular, with a very long spear 
(upwards of 12 feet) and a large shield, which he seemed very 
anxious to use if be could have got within distance. We crossed 
the creek, and had proceeded a short distance across the plain 
when they again cathe running towards us, apparently determined 
to attack. ‘They were received with a discharge of rifles, which 
caused them to retire, and keep at a respectful distance. Having 
caress wasted too much time with them I proceeded over the 
plain, keeping a sharp look-out. Should they threaten us again I 
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shall allow them to come close, and make an example of them. It 
is evident their designs are hostile. Before entering the scrub we 
could see no signs of them following. About sundown arrived at 
Mount Harris without further annoyance. No water for the 
horses; short-hobbled and watched them during the night. 
Cloudy; wind s.E. | 
March 6.—Mount Harris. Proceeded to Anne's Reservoir, and 
pee Sky overcast, Winds.e. 
wch 7.—During the night a few showers of rain, and during 
the day promising more. I remain in camp to-day to rest the 





_ March 8.—Proceeded across the eynolds Range to the 
Woodforde, where I found plenty of water. There has lately 


been some heavy rain about this quarter, which has caused the 
creek torun, Cloudy; wind 8.5. 

March $.—Two or three showers during the night. The day 
still cloudy; wind 8.z. 

Mareh 10.—Proceeded. through the mulga-serub towards the 
centre. At sundown arrived at the Hanson, but found no water. 
Then I pushed on towards the small creek on the south aide of 
Central Mount Stuart; the scrub being sg thick, and the night 
very cloudy and dark. At 5 minutes past 8 o'clock I camped till 
daylight, vase afraid of losing some of the horses, Weather 

oudy; wind N.E. | 

March 11.—Thick scrub south of Central Mount Stuart. At 
daybreak had the horses saddled, and proceeded to the creek, in 


which I found plenty of water, and camped, to give the horses the 
benefit of g 






ol water and plenty of feed. Cloudy until evening; 
able. Lat. 22° ig To : nie 

: cross a point of John’s Range, and in a 
emall gum-creek, on the north-east side of which I found plenty of 
rain-water; and, being uncertain of finding surface-water in the 
Hanson, [ remain here, to enable me to make the Stirling to- 
morrow without fatiguing the horses too much, Cloudy; wind 
variable, Lat, 21° au 4" 

Hanson, but found no surface-water. On eRe at the lagoon 
under the sand-hills [ found sufficient water, ; camped, there 
being an abundant supply of splendid grass for the horses, Wind 
8.E.; lat. 21° 42° 48", 

March 14,.—Proceeded to the Stirling, and found plenty of 
water, and camped to give the horses every chance of performing a 
long journey, probably without water, to the Bonney. Wind 
ct Jat. 21° 41' 18". | | 

March 15.—Proceeded across Foster's Range to the Taylor, 
where I found no surface-water. A number of natives followed us 
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for a ehort distance, but soon retired, and left us unmolested. 
Proceeded to Thring’s Spring, but, to my disappointment, found it 
dry. Returning a short distance to a very green spot found 
water, but, after watering all the horses, I find there will be not 
sufficient to allow of my remaining here till Monday. I shall, 
therefore, be compelled to start to-morrow on the long journey. 
Wind variable ; lat. 21° 31’ 33", : 
March 16,—Proceeded to Mount Morphett, and croseed it. In 
the creek on the north side I found sufficient water to give the 
horses a small drink. I then proceeded to Woodforde’s Creek, in 
the expectation of finding water ; but, to my disappointment, found 


it quite dry, the grass being beautifully green, and very abundant. I 
camper al 


d a little before sundown, to gire the horses the benefit of 
good feed. If I proceed farther Ts have to tie them up in the 
acrub. Weather very cloudy, with a few drops of rain; wind 


as it does not wear the Gite bart io much as breaking through a 
new line, I missed them about 2 miles after starting, in consequence 
of the earliness and cloudiness of the morning. I sent Thring in 
search of them, who, on finding them at a short distance off fired 
his revolver, to let us know that the tracks were found. The 
young horse he was riding stood the first report very well. I, not 

earing the report, was moving on, which caused him again to fire, 
when his horse bucked, and threw him with violence on his chest to 
the ground. He feels his chest is much hurt from the fall. ~The 
horse then returned on the tracks at full gallop. I sent 'Thring 
and Frew after the horse, and proceeded through the scrub, ‘Two 
hours before sundown, at Gum vat, described in my former journal 
(vol. xxi. p. 122), I found it was eo boggy that I was unable to cross 
it. 1 therefore tried to round it to the north, but, finding it become 
broader and softer I retraced my steps, and proceeded to the 
south, hoping to find sufficient water to camp for the night. After 
travelling 3 miles I came upon a beautiful pond of water, and about 
a mile soos the pond the ground was sufficiently firm to allow of 
the horses going to drink. This is a beautiful sheet of water, 50 
yards wide, and seems to be permanent; some of the horses had a 
swim in it. This I have named Thring’s Pond. Thring and Frew 
recovered the horse, and rejoined the party shortly before sundown. 
The mosquitoes are in myriads, and very rponblaseiite Cloudy ; 
wind variable. . 

March 18.—Proceeded in a south-easterly course to round the 
pond. At 3 miles found a crossing where the water was rapidly 
running from one pond into another. I then proceeded towards 
Sutherland’s Creek, on arriving at which I was surprised to find so 
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little water, and the grass quite dry and burnt up. The rains here 
have been very parti , and there is only sufficient water to last me 
here to-night. Wind s.z.; lat. 20° 36° 9". 

March 19.—Proceeded across the Younghusband Range, on 
arriving at the north-eastern part of which I found abundance of 
water and plenty of green feed, and on reaching the Bonney it was 
running, Camped. Cloudy; wind 5.£. 

March 20.—I remained here to-day, Lat. 20° 24’ 30°. ; 

March 21.—Proceeded to the Murchison Range, and camped on 
Gilbert's Creek, where [ found plenty of water, heavy rains having 
fallen there lately. Wind variable. 

March 22.—Proceeded across the north-west spur of the Mur- 
chison Range, and descended to the gum-creek which I had 
discovered on wy first journey, where I found plenty of water, and 
eamped. Cloudy, but still no rain; wind variable. Lat. 20° 40", 

March 23.—Gum Creek. Mosquitoes in myriads, Cloudy ; 
wind variable. | 

March 24.—Proceeded through the scrub, passing Mount 
Samuel, to Goodiar’s Creek, and Sete at the rocky water-hole, 
where there was nothing but spinifex for the horses to eat. 
Cloudy ; wind variable. , 

March 25.—North-east of MacDonnell Range. Proceeded to 
Tennant’s Creek, and camped. Wind variable; lat, 19° 34° 12". 

March 26.—Proceeded to Bishop's Creek, and camped. A few 
clouds. Wind 8.x; lat. 19° 23' 9". | 

March 27.—Proceeded across Short's Range, and camped on 
Hayward's Creek. Cloudy in the afternoon; wind s.z, Lat. 
19° 10° 1", 

March 28.—Proceeded to Attack Creek, and camped. We 
have seen no natives since we left ‘Taylor's Creek. They seem to 
have left this part of the country, as there are no recent tracks of 
them about. Cloudy; wind 8.5. 

March 29.—Proceeded across Whitington’s Range, and camped 
en one of the sources of the Morphett. The country near the 
noon and night; wind se, Lat. 18° 51" 17". 

March 30.—Morphett’s Creek. Cloudy, but no rain; wind s.r. 

March 31.—Proceeded to ‘Tomkinson’s Creek, and camped. 
There seems to have been a heavy fall of rain here about a month 
ago, ag the water is abundant, C udy at night; wind 6.5, 

April 1.—Proceeded to the Burke, and camped. Wind 8.£.; 
Jat. 18° 21° 27". | 

1 2,—Proceeded to the Hunter, where I found plenty of 
water, I followed up the northern bank, and camped on one 
of the branch creeks. A few clouds; wind se. Lat, 18° 11’ 41", 
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April 8.—Proceeded, by the foot of the range, towards Hawker's 
ont” On crossing Be Glee I found plenty of water. Here 
Mr. Kekwick met with an accident. In ascending the bank, lus 
horse fell back with him, and broke the stock of his gun, but he 
escaped himself unhurt. On reaching the Hawker, I was surprised 
to find it perfectly dry ; 1 therefore proceeded to the Fergusson, 
and, by digging in the creek, found a sufficient supply of water for 
the night. ‘There does not seem to have fallen a drop of water 
between this and the Gleeson since my last visit; the rains have 
been so partial that strips of country are unvisited by them. 
Wind 8.£. 

April 4.—Proceeded through the range to the Lawson, where I 
again found plenty, and camped in the lower part of it. Much 
fay seems to have fallen here. Native-emokes seen all around. 
too boggy to proc 1 turned in a north-easterly direction 
towards the Ashburton Range, and followed along the foot of it 
until I reached my former camp at the east end. I found all the 

onds full of water, and running one into another. Wind s.£.: 
lat. 17° 36' 29", | 

April 6.—East end of Newcastle Water. At about 9 o'clock A.M. 
Mr. Kekwick, in endeavouring to shoot come ducks, went towards 
some native-smokes, and was met by two natives, who ran away. 
In an hour afterwards five natives came within 100 yards of the 
camp, and seemed anxious to come up to it, but were not permitted. 
Two hours afterwards we were again visited by fifteen more, to some 
of whom a present was made of some looking-glasses and handker- 
chiefs; at the same time they were given to understand that t 
must not approach nearer the camp, and signs were made to them 
to return to their own camp, which they shortly did. In the after- 
noon we were again sinite by nineteen of them, who approached 
within 100 yards of the camp, when they all sat down and had a 
good stare at us, remaining a fou time without showing any incli- 
nation to go. At length some of them started the horses, which 
were feeding near the water; which made them gallop towards the 
camp, frightening the natives so that they all ran away, and we 
were not again troubled with them for the rest of the evening. A 
few clouds; wind 8.£, 

April 7.—East end of Newcastle Water. This morning as all 
the horses ures p zane wanes a number of the natives came 
running, and mide a rush to the camp—lI suppose to pick up what- 
“ik mgt ce left. ae then followed gra aut. hour, 
yelling and shouting ; but I imagine they did not fancy the stones 
and spinifex of the range over which.we were travelling, for in a 
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short time afterwards we heard no more of them. Proceeded to the 
upper ponds of the Newcastle Water, and camped at my former 
camp, where I found more water than formerly. I shall require to 
ee horses here for some days, as they are very tired and leg- 
paso Dh fter having accomplished the journey from Chambers s 
to this place in three months all but one day. Clouds all 
gone; wind #.E. 


abd 7 to 21.°—At Newcastle Water (north end). Lat. 
1 
_ April ai North end of Newcastle Water. Some of the horses 





if 14 to BO 90, exoursbots in search of water. 
14 Leaving Mr. Kekwick in charge of the party, started with Thring 
and Frew a1 [1h aM. on a northerly course in search of water; and of 6 miles, 
an the | of the open plains, found some rain-water, sufficient for a few days, 
1 across the plain on the same course; but at 3 miles saw something 
like Watercourse, sara ‘hanged my course io 20°, to sce what itwas, Ata buiilins 
Detruck a dry course running south-west; followed it up towards the emall rise 
witheut finding any water. ‘Three miles further on the same course | ascended a 
low stony rise, from which I could sce nothing but a thick forest of tall mulga and 
gums. | changed to o northerly course, and, ot 4°20 root., camped in o forest 
without water, Wind #2. 


April : . nt 
miles again etruck the sins, and changed to 180°, At 1 mile I founda 
Bay retekoas § hee doce ak abeke 40 feet in diameter, the edge of which was 
surrounded with conglomerate ironstone rock ; watered the horses, and proceeded 
on a southerly course, through grassy plains vith atented gum-trecs, to the first 
water | found yesterday, and camped. The plains and forests are of the same 
description as I have already given, only that the plains have not quite go : 
holes in them, and the forest in many places is covered with ironstone grav 

I shall try a course to the x, of w, tomorrow, to ace if Lcan find water. Wind 






April 16.—Frew's Water-hole, Sturt's Plaine. Started at 7°45 a.m. on a course 
of 302° ; along the edge of oad open plain, | have made many twist- 


ings und ; but my general cou x.W. for 10 miles. Seeing a small 
rie on , open olan. 8 little to the Pagar I changed to 275°; and, at 2 
miles, came on some fine | of water, about 1} mile long, 20 feet broad, and 


3} feet deep. [examine ‘them on both cides, to see if they would do for a per- 
manent camp for the party ; and I think I may depend on the water lasting two 
months without any more rain, a8 it isa point nearer, Tahall camp here to-night, 
and try another day to-morrow to the westward, and endeavour to make the 
Victoria; for I can sce but little chance of making the Adelaide, Bet Ryne 
of the lath, everythi Lis quite dry and. parched up ; ‘no-raln weoeas 60 
to the west hotter [I find it, Tt Saitek sored Sor he oasaeieaa, “ee” thett 
smokes | is the Sorel are 66 Oe seam ba Svecy Wirecton 

Pons. ‘Started at 7 am, on a bearing 10° ». of w. 
Atl miles crossed the open pl and entencd a thick forest of gums, and other 
trees and shrubs, Seeinj t there is mo chance of finding water to-day, 
returned to the ponds, e open plaina ‘seem to tend more to the north-west, 
sea T shall cxamias when T bela the party up to the ponds, distance 15 miles. 


nd #.m, 

April | 18,—Started. For tee camp. on, the Rewoesle Water. On my arrival, 1 
found the party all right, but very anxious about me, os I bad been absent longer 
han | mf No natives had been near them during my absence at this time ; 
smokes were seen all around, Weather hot during the d y, but cold at night and 


= 
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having strayed some distance, made it 10 o'clock A.M. before I 
could get a start. Proceeded through 6 miles of forest and scrub 
to the water that I found on the 14th instant; from thence I 
anged to 301° 30' for 9 miles, and then to 275°, and at 2 
miles camped at the ponds I had discovered on the 16th, Native- 
smokes all around us. The day has been very hot, and the flies a 
Meri 33.— are? nila (a. precoding footnote) Preparin for 
April 22.—Howell’s Ponds (v. preceding footnote). Preparing 
fl start to-morrow to the north-west in shea of water. Wind 8.5. 
[N.B.—This was made into a fa ae while excursions were made 
in search of water (vo. footnotes, a, b, ec, d, ¢)). 
April 23 to May 15.—Depot at Howell's Ponds.” 


i eee SS ee eS 
*(a) A 93.—Howell’s Ponds. Leaving Mr. Kekwick in charge of the 
ty, | started with Thring and Frew of §°5 a.m. on & course of ga4°. At five 
inutes to 10 o'clock (7 miles) changed to g20°. 1130 4) miles) cromed 


45°, Atdo'clock (2 miles), changed to x, At 35 minutes to 4 o'clock (1 mile | 
changed to x.w., At } to 4 o'clock (4 miles) ye 5 
have skirted the border of the forest-land in the hope of finding water, but am 
disappointed. I have not seen a drop since I started, The plains are covered 
with beantifal grass, 2 or 3 feet high, There are a number of different kinds of 
birds about, and native-smoke all round. I have searched every place where | 
thought there was the least chance of finding water, but without success, The 
day lins been exceedingly bot, With such bot weather as this I dare not attempt 
to make the Victoria. The horses could not stand 140 miles without water. 
Those I have had with me to-day seem to have suffered enough, and would not 
aca another two days without, I must therefore return to the camp to-morrow. 

April 24.—Sturt's Plaine. Returned to the camp, and found all right, The 
day has been excessively hot; we have seen nothing new during the journey—the 
same open plains, with forest. between. 

(b) April 25.—Howell’s Ponds, Leaving Mr, Kekwick in charge of the party, 
started at 8°20 a.m. with Thring and Frew and fresh horses on a northerly course, 
in hopes of better success in that direction; course 460° for 22 miles; peasy 





plains, covered in many places with stunted gums, and a new tree with o amall 
een leaf. After that, we entered again a thick forest, and serub almost impos 
rable, at 29 miles, Seeing no prospect of getting throagh it, | returned 2 miles 
to a small open space where I co tether the héraed. . I have not seen a drop 
of water this day's journey. The forest is so very thick, and so many twistings 
and turnings required to pass through it, that, although I travelled 40 miles, I 
don’t believe I made more than 15 milesin astraightline, The day again exceed - 
ingly hot, with a few clouds; o few binds were seen during this day's journey, 
but no pigeons, which is the only sign we have now of being near water. Wind 


April 26,—Dense forest. Returned to the camp; the horses felt the heat and 
the want of water very much. In the forest the beat was almost suffocating ; I 


hope it will rain soon, to cool sau heer and replenish the ponds, which are 
drying up fast. ‘There have been a few clouds during the day, but after sundown 
they all cleared away. Wind 6%, | 

pril 27.—Howell's Ponds. A few clouds have sgain made their appearance, 
but still no rain; there has not fallen a drop of rain since I left the Woodforde, 

which was on the 9th of March. Wind s.n, Lat, 17° 4 16", 
(e) April 28.—Howell’s Ponds. Leaving Mr. Kekwick in charge of the party, 
started with Thring and King on a course of 328°, to try and find an opaee Ys 
fi ™ 
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May 16.—Depét, Howell's Ponds. Resting ourselvea and 
horses. Day again bot, with a few clouds round the horizon. The 


the dense forest and serub os well os water. At 10 miles we crossed the open 
dain, with stunted gum-trees and long . At this point we met with a emall 
ironstone rise, about 20 feet in height, On ge iconia. I was again aamne fukin in 
finding before me a dense forest and scrub, Proceeding in our course it became 
thicker than any which [ had ever encountered before, and was almost impassl 
still continued, and for a short distance, in some places, it became more open. A 
itde before sundown, | camped on the edge of o stunted gum-tree plain. There 
are a few slate-coloured cockatoos and other birds, which leads me to bope that, 
ee eee across. tome Water, Wind variable, with a few 
clouds durin day, | 

fer 29,—Sturt's Plains. Started on an easterly course, following the flight of 
the birds; but, at 5 miles, crossed the open gum-plain, and again encountered the 
thick forest. Examined every place could see or think of, where water was 
likely to be found; but was again disappointed—not o drop was to be seen. 
Changed my course, so as to keep on the plain; at 4 miles again crossed, and 
again met the dense forest, but still no water, Changed to @.x., and at 10 miles 
found ourselves on a large stunted gum-plain, Changed to o lithe m of s., and 
arrived at the camp without seving a dropof water. Wind variable, with heavy 
cloods from the east. 

April 30,—Howell's Ponds. I feel xo unwell to-day that I am unable to go out; 
besides I shall require my compass-case and other things mended, which got tony 
to pieces in the last journey by the forest and the scrub; yesterday's clouds are 
all gone, and have left us no rain; another hot day, wind = 

(d@) May 1.—Howell's Ponds, Leaving Mr. Kekwick in charge of the party, 
started with King and Thring to the water-hole that | discovered on the 1ith 
ult., arrived ta the afternoon and camped; this water-hole I have named “* Frew's 
Water-hole,” in token of my approbation of his care of and attention to the horses, 
This water-hole is about 20 feet below the plain, surrounded by a conglomerate 
ironstone rock ; since my Last visit it is only reduced 2 inches, and te still a large 
body of clear water from the drainage of the adjacent country ; it will last m 
longer than L anticipated. I shall use my best endeavours to-morrow to find on 
opeuing in the thick serub from w. to x.w.; the course of the forest seems to 
run a litte w. of w., ond 1 am afraid the open plains are surrounded by it; bow- 
ever, Lan try to get through it if | possibly can. Wind «.x., day ¢xors- 
sively hot, 

May 2.—Frew's Water-hole. Started at 74 o'clock, am. Course 335°. At 10 
miles, a dense forest and sernb, Changed to 10° eg. of x. At § mile struck a 
watershed, and followed it north for 2 miles, Found a litthe rain-water in it, and, 
at 2 miles further arrived at its souree. At 3 miles further on the same course 





plain to try and fied others, but without success, A lithe before sundown, 
Pbealpid tine yg fer and camped. eppeeccaipar tr a dingo gir 
over o stunted gum-plain, covered with gross, At 10 miles we again met 
with thick forest andscrub. I then changed my course to get out of it, and struck 
the smal! watershed running to the x, of s, Following it generally for 2 miles 
on a northerly course, we met with a litthe rain-water, Continued the same 
course through a thick forest and serub for 4) miles, to get through it if possible, 
At this point it becomes denser than ever. Sent Thring to climb to the top of a 
tree, from which he saw apparently a change in one of the low sera thy tem 
which appeared to be not so thickly covered with sornb ag the others, I directes 
it, 00° n. of »., to examine it, I also observed that there is some 
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natives had again set fire to the country all around, which increases 
the heat, I wish it would come on to rain, and put out their fires, 








—_—S= 





Lagain sent Thring to climb a tree to sce if there was ony change im ite appeur- 
ance, He could sce sah tee same description of forest and serab, The 
that he saw from other tree was the shade of the sun on the lower 
bushes, which caused him to au that it was more open country. Not 
seeing a ny opening in that direction, | changed to the gumi-trees. At 14 mile 
was delighted at the sight of a chain of fine water-holes, their course x.W. to 
re, the flow Sora to south-east. I followed one pond, which was 
Thay thon conde, cares and — ydecp. A number of smaller ones succecded, 
/ a small = which is at times covered with 
kal Observing Lath icon and white-barked gum-trees on the west aide of it, 
I went to them, and and found a smnall watercourse with small pools of water, which 
flowed into the plain coming from the x.w. Following it a lithe further, we 
met with some more water. A short distance above thi it ceased in the dense 
forest which seems to surround thes! pons. I shall endeavour to force my way 
I eo x. Wind ax, with s fee coets fem 
same lirection. ‘Those ponds « King’s Ponds,” in token of my appro- 
prendre apy 8 horses, and his readiness and care ip in execating wll 
the same direction, 
any 3K Chain of Ponds, Started at 720 A.M. on a course of 350° : 
24 Bp y potdts ater changed to scy at 2} miler camped 
At? miles yg our last night's camp found an easy passage throu h the forest, 
the rest of the 24 miles was over a well-grassed country, well wooded with pum 
and some mew trees that I had found Inst year, and occasionally a a little serab— 
in some places thick for a short distance. On my first course, before changing, I 
was crossing low ironstone undulations, which cansed me to think [ was running 
along the side of one of the scrubby rises, . 1 therefore changed to 45° n. of 
w. to make the plain—if there is any—the aorub being so thick that | cannot 
gee more than 50 yards before me; at 54 miles I found that | was travelling over 
the same pagel tem of small rises, and into much thicker scrub. I again 
changed to N std a if that would | rues Tots a plain j at 24 miles it is still 
nae nly a thick forest pad serab, before 1 camped ao little 
fara litt ee eee eens Tika [ have not seen a drop 
of water dace ree whole journey, nor any place likely to retain it, with the 
of a small flat about 6 miles miles from the last camp. The day very hot. 
ae, with o few clonds. 
SE np een Returned to King’s Ponds. This > poems ‘bet 
by the as wo have seen no recent tracks of th i paca 
eee tomg aaa other birds about; we have seen no other | 
except one one there are plenty emu-tracks 
the ponds, Wind varia’ a ; 
ay 5.—Returned to Frew’s Water-bole and! camped, Before eundown the 
sky hecdine orenciet with clouds. Wind vartable, 

May ¢.—Frew's Waterhole, Towards morning we had a few drops of rain ; 
setarned to the camp and foand all well, Yesterday they were visited by a fow 
natives who seemed to be very friendly; they called water “ninloo;" they were 

armed with spears, abont 10 feet long, having o flat sharp flint point about 6 inches 
long, with a bamboo attached to the other end. ‘They pointed to the west os the 
place where they got the bamboo and water also, but they seemed to know nothing of 
the country north of this; they were tall, well made, elderly men, After talking 
for some time they went away ey quietly. ia ee they have set fire to the 
grasa round about | and the, wind being strong from the ax, it travelled 
with great rapidity. coming into the camp, about 4 miles eer I and the two 
that were with me narrowly eseaped being surrounded by it: it was moch as our 
horses coald do to get past i, 8 iteame rolling and | along in one immense 
sheet of fame and destroying everything before i it. 
May 7.—Howell’s Ponds, Resting; the natives have not again visited nt, bat 
their smokes ure seen all around, I shal) start to-morrow on & course W- of 


its 
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and fill the reais which are shrinking a great deal more than I 
expected. Wind s.8.; clouds, 


N., to Sram ears: by that route, T shall fake ine GF tb wate 
me, to see how they nauswer, Wind s.x, Clouds all gone. 


#,—Howell's Ponds. Leaving Mr. Kekwick in of the party, 
with Thring and M‘Gorrerey, also with Mig den Nash, who were to bring 
ache tho Lissanspinok ler pha whilst { with Thring and M*Gorrerey 
promt a west course, Started at 64 4.™., keeping the former tracks made 
my previous Journey to the westward, to wh here we met with the thick forest. 
About a mile ase struck a native-track, followed it, running nearly ~.w. until 
nearly 3 o'clock ror, when we came upon a small water-hole or o in the 
idle of a small p which scams t have bees dug by the natives, is now 
fall of rain-water. This is o tly the water that the natives pointed t, for 
their tracks are coming into it every direction. This opening I have named 
Nash's Spring, in frien of ag probation, Tam very moch disappointed with 
the water-bags ; in coming th nee of 21 miles they have leoked ont nearly 
half. Wind 5.x, 

Moy 9.—Nosh's Spring on Plain. Sent King and Nash with the horses that 
carried the water-bags back to the depét, while T and the other two, at 20 minutes 
to 8 o'clock am, proceeded on a bearing of 200°, following one of the native- 
tracks running in that direction; af abow! a mile they becwme ineisible; for that 
distance I cheerved that a line of trees was warked down cach wide of eo 


Wit ewr som need fer the ar are ery a tomahauek. 


sites chmued 90m tative well with moisture in 
course, bat found no more appearance of 
agnin chang vide a as Sapisalireed berth a shamitind leew 
that | wha n entering the dadan burcat scrub, [ camped at a pool 
r feed for the rigenmdertre Shivtane The whole of the day's journey has 
i through: a weeded country, 1a some places very thick, but in most q 
it is composed of gusts, bed, e-trees, and some new treee—the gums predominath 
there were also o few pa of lancewood-serub, For the first 18 miles 
soil was light and ide, with spinifex and o little grass mixed. At the end of 
18 sleet got inte the country, with occasionally a Httle spinifex. 
Wind ae tating the night and Teoria 
Moy 10,—The Forest, Started at 5 minutes to 7 o'clock A.s. (same course, 
990°), Almost immediately encountered a dense forest of tall m with an 
immense quantity of dead wood lying on the ground, It was with the reatest 
difficalty that the horses could be got to advance through it. At 1 mile it e 
alittle more open, which continued for 6 miles; at 7 miles 1 thought, from the 
of the country, that it was Martine ain towards the x, and w.w.+ I there- 
changed my course to x. and est than a mile again entered ‘a dense 
forest of tall thieker than T had yet been into continued pushing, tearing, 
and inte it for 3 miles—the I went denser it became, I saw 
that it was | to continue any ihe we Were rights fan speed, yet 


oth dart ial oe aly ft or dka abaeen of woiec-ta 
and abou ee L therefore retraced m y steps towards Nash's Spricce: 
r last night Sam, and odgtheued on dll sundown, one of the horses 
socauaeaty tee Camped withont water, Wind «x, 
We fen eopms Lats gates , and all other things we could 
peed f with us on our ridi to Nash's Spring, which we 
seaehed eee 9 oclock rw., with another of the horses completely knocked up; 
patra ‘diffeulty that he reached it. I soppose the days being se extremely 
Sy the feed 90 ary eee nonrishtent <2: dh ah ag this, 


= 
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May 14.—Depit, Howell's Ponds. As I don't feel well enough 
to-day, I shall remain here, and start to-morrow morning. This 
morning, while Thring was collecting the horses, he came on a@ 
place where the natives had been encamped a day or two before, 
and there saw the remains of the bones of one of them that had 
apparently been burnt; this is quite a new feature in their customs. 
W ind 8.E. PS on . 

May 15.—Depét, Howell's Ponds. Started with the party 
across the plain to F'rew’s Ironstone Water-hole, course 15° £. of §., 
found the plain burnt for ten miles—the tire has been so great 
that it has burned every blade of grass, and scorched all the trees 
to their very tops. I was very fortunate the other day in having 
escaped it. Nothing cguld have lived in such a fire, and had we 
been caught in it we must have perished, Wind s.x.; clouds all 

: lat. 16° 54° 7". an. 

May 16.—Frew’s Ironstone Water-hole. Started at fourteen 

minutes past § o'clock A.o., course 345°, for King’s Chain of 





as they were borses that had been out with me on my last year's journey, and had 
suffered from want of water a longer time than on this occasion, I am nearly 
ina Sx—my long Journey, with the horses unable to do more than two i ak 
without water, and the water-bags retaining only half the quantity in one days 
| ey; to make the Victoria through the country | have just passed into would 
inpossi ble. I most now endeavour to find a country to the north ward and 
make the Roper. I am very vexed about the water-bags turning out so badly, os 
I was placing t dependence on them for carrying me through. I must try 
and pa through the best way possible, Windan _ 
fay 13.—Nash's Spring, West Forest. Proceeded very slowly with the 
‘ked-up horse to the dept; he appears to be very ill, ond is Met, very bad 
this morning, Arrived there and found all right; they had been visited by the 
natives twice during my absence. They appeared to be very friendly, and were 
hugging Frew ond King, for whom they seemed to have taken a great fancy; 
there were old, young, and children. Some pieces of white tape were iven to 
them, which pleased them much. They still pointed to the west, as the place 
where the large water is, and made signs with a scoop to show that they have to 
dig for it in going through, which I am now almost sure is the case from what 
| saw of the country in my last journey in that direction. In up of 50) miles 
we did not see the least signs of a watercourse, nor could I discover ag Ny 
the country ; it has the sume appearance all round; one cannot see more 
half a-mile before one, ond in many places only a few yards. | have heen 
deceived once or twice by what appeared to be a dip in the country, but it turned 
oat to be only lower trees and serub than what we were travelling through, 
With a small party I might make the Victoria from here, but there is every 
chance of losing the horses in doing so; and I shoald be in a sad predicament to 
be there without horses, with the impossibility of receiving supplies from the 
party, at the 4 ep and should have ia pale gS Therefore, to attempt it I 
der would be folly and madness, and might be the cause of sacrificing the 
lives of both parties, Hod the fred been green, or had it any substance in it, I 
would have tried; but every blade of grass is parched and dried op os in the 
middle of sammer, and the horses have not the strength nor endurance to undergo 
much privation, of which I bave had a proof in the journey | have just taken. 
After resting a day or two to recover the horses, and get ourselves a little 
refreshed, I shall move the party up to King’s Ponds, and ar push through 
wherever I can find an opening. Day very hot; wind sx, A few clouds came 
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these T name “M'Gorrerey’s Ponds." Proceeded on the same course ond 
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Ponds; arrived at about 34 o’clock par. In coming through, 
one of the horses separated from the rest and bolted off into 
the dense forest, tearing everything down before him; we got 
him in again, but with Rea saddle, and the top off one of the 
bags, which we again recovered, and arrived at the ponds without, 
any further accident. Wind x.£.; very hot, and a few clouds; 
lat. 16° 38’ 53". 

May 17.—King’s Chain of Ponds, Sent King and Thring to 
follow round the , ta see where the ponds go te. About noon 

returned, and reported that the water loses itself in a flat 

which is surrounded by thick forest and scrub. ‘This certainly 1 iP 
¥ t t it is not et extensive, It 
pea fh pe ae go pr of fie Perk Dad found by Captain Sturt, in 
1845, where he had his second depot, named Fort Grey. Wind 
S.E., un a few clouds. 
5 May 17 to 25 (both inclusive).*—Depit at King’s Chain of 

onds. 





— —— > mm ec ae 


* May 20, Lagi Mr. Rekwick in charge of the party, I started with ith Terns 
King, aud Avld, at 9) a.., on a northern course; at 1 o'clock rw, changed to 
65°, to what appenre to be a bare hill; at o lirthe more than a mile strock a 
small cihettticras Sutititite towards the north; followed it, and at aboot 2) miles 
eame on some ponds of water, but not so large ad those at our depit-- at present 
they are Tol Dore than 3} feet deep; examined around the wooded plain, to Bee 

cre May any larger body of water, but could see none. ‘This plain is: 

with small gums, having a dark bluish-green leaf with o ibs Seaigra bark ; 
there are also a few white ones around ponds of water, which abound with 

usa, Before reaching the plain we crossed what seemed to be elevated sandy 
tnble-land, extending about 9 miles, covered with splnifex and dark-coloured 
gum-trees; we also passed two or three narrow belts of tall mulga and bedge-trees 
which grow on the stony rises, about 20 feet high, which they seem to 
These ponds 1 nome “ Auld’s Ponds,” Wind ax, Lat, 16° 28" 16". 

May 21. E—Auld’s Chain of Ponds, Started at 20 minutes post 8 o'clock a.m, 
course north: the morning has been so thick, with a heavy fog, that I do not 
get a wtart till Inte. Ato miles I found another chain of ponds, bat not so large; 


if 


through some thick belts of hedge-tree and scrub; the country then opened Into 
a splendid grassed one, with gums and other Irces ; we have also seen, for the 
first time, a new gum-tree, having a large broad dark-green leaf, and 
of a nankeen colour, ree true peal a very eee etek te 8 Se Atil7 t 17 miley 
= Bregecitc any water, and holes, surrounded with iron- 
rock, simtier to "Prew's W ater-hole, but without any water in 

y course" tat tite ee ntry being tthe ty 1 hav 


A 
Bee 





3 miles we bad to eral! mie eee o is oll very dry; 
Shs wile acl ee ane Seman At voc, vier ae bt Fret 
water, duy very hot. Wind variable, with a few clouds, Lat. 16° &' 39", 

May 22,—Fine | country. eiretingine ypc Aedes ; day very hot, 
Aslam pot sali a eee Se ee tomorrow &. 


#3.—(ave the ‘horees ry  Hittle time to feed after daylight, in consequence 
of thelr ba having been tethered daring the night; the country us so thickly wooded 


Ll 
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May 25.—Proceeded to the Depdt, King’s Chain of Ponds, 
where | arrived in the afternoon, and found all well. No natives 
have been near them, although some of their smoke has been seen 
at a short distance from the Depdt. Yesterday they hoisted the 
Union Jack, in honour of Her Most Gracious Majesty's birthday. 


May 26.—King’s Chain of Ponds. Removed the party on to 
Auld’s Chain of Ponds. 
May 27.—Auld’s Chain of Ponds, Proceeded with the party to 


the fourth chain of ponds and creek, This water has erry appear 
auce of being permanent, and I hope | may fallin with such another 
mn the next degree of latztude, Wind sw. Latitude 16° 14' 31". 


that I dare not trust them In hobtiles the whole night, as, ifthey were lost sight 
of, there would be great diffeulty in finding them here; there is still the appear- 
ofa small ereek, which | shall all follow until it rans out or tends too much to 
the east. Started ot 8) o'clock am., coure H0°E, of ¥., following the 
creck abont 2 miles; it seems to be getting ope cute occasionally a litthe water 
in it; we have also passed and seen on both sides, ponds with water, surrounded 
by gum-trees; these ponds, when full, must retain water for a long time. We 
have also seen a uew tree growing ou the banks of the creck with a» ree straight 
barrel, dark smooth bark, with bunches of bright yellow flowers and palmated 
ves. At lf mile forther the creck is improving wonderfully. We have now 
posed some fine holes of water, which will last at lepet three months; at 5 railes 
the water is becoming more plentiful and the creck broader and deeper, but 
twisting and turning about very much, sometimes running K. and then turning 
w., and all other points of the compass, Having seen what | consider to be 
permanent water, | shall now ron a sirnight cours, 20° &. of &., and strike it 
vocasionally to see if the water continues: 1 have named these “Daly Waters,” in 
honour of His Excellency the Governor-in-Chief, Within 100 yards the banks 
ure thickly wooded with tall mulga and lancewood serub, but to the east is open 
gum-forest, splendidly grassed. Proceeded, and occasionally touched the creck, 
and always found fine resches of water which continued a considerable way; 2! 
13 miles they stapes become smaller and wider apart; at 15 miles it seems 
i» be tending more to the eastward, its bed is now conglomerate iron-stone, amd 
a is semen Oe be about the last water, I shall follow it os far as it goes; in 
short it bas become quite dry, with a deep broad ¢ upwards of 
channels themselves into a large hogey swamp, with no surface-water. 
I examined the swamp, but could see no outlet; the country round about is 
thickly timbered with gum and other trees; returned to the last water and 
camped. I shall return to the depit and bring the party up here. Wind ee; a 
few clouds af sunset. 3 

May 24,—Chain of Ponds Large Creek, Followed my tracks back to Aohd's 
Chain of Ponds, and bad difficulty in doing so, the m being so hard that the 
hoofs of the horses scarcely left any impression on it. This would be » fearful 
eountry for any one to be Jost in, as there is nothing to guide them, and one 
cannot see more than 300 yards around, the gum-trees are so thick, and the emall 
belts of lancewood make it very deceptive. Should any be so unfortnnate a8 
to be lost, it would be quite impossible to find them again; it would be imprudent 
to search for them, for by so doing acc Biya run the risk of being lost also. 
Arrived ot Auld’s Ponds aud camped. Winds. A few clouds. 

* (a) ‘To-day sent Thring and King round to the swamp into whieh this ereck 
flows, to eee if there is avy ontlet to the costward of this within 2 miles. 
‘There are other ponds and a creek, which also empties itself into a swamp o 
little to the eastward of the one into which this one empties itself. In. the 

aaa 
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May 28 to June 10.—At Daly Waters Depot. 


May 31.—Daly Waters. There are a number of small fish in 
this water, from 3 to 5 inches long, someth resembling a 
perch; the party are catching them with hooks; they are a great 
relish to us, am Fo long wpon dry meat, Wind variable. 

June 1—Mr. Waterhouse shot two new parrots.* 


afternoon they returned, having found a small watercourse forming on the north- 
west side of the swamp: followed it, running nearly 10°. of x. In about 19 mile 
they came upon a large swamp covered with water, but shallow. a cin 
preceeded 7 miles on a xx, course; then meeting with some white-barked gum~- 
trees, appearing to run to the x.w., followed them for 4 tiles, crossing & gui 
ond grass plam, Observing some native-smoke to the w.z, they returned, 
Wind an. 





(b) May 29—Doaly Waters. Leaving Mr. Kekwick in charge of the camp, at 
7h o'clock proceeded with Thring, Anld, and Frew, down the creek to examine 
the swamp found yesterday. It is about 30° x, of x. about 3 miles from the 
depot at Daly Waters. The water dors not appear to be deep, but covers a large 
area: there were a few pelicans and other waterbirds on it. From this we pro- 
ceeded on a course 20° nm of x, to search the flat where Thring and hing 
caw the amoke yesterday. At 15 miles from Doly Waters, having crossed the 
gum-plain without meeting with any water, ond being on apparently Richer ground 
than the plain, changed my course to 90° x. of w, At 24 miles spain 
crossed the plain, and got upon low rising ground of ironstone and gravel, but 
«till no water; changed to former bearing of 20° EB. of &., and at 7 miles came 
upon a dry swamp, covered with long blue grass and deep holes, but still no 
water could we find. Proceadad watiher ites snd tng ee Oe witht 
ground, and the horses having done along and heavy day's Jo ‘y, camped without 
water, After leaving the swamp with the water (which was very boggy all round 
jt) the country became similar to that of Sturt’s Plains, surrounding Newcastle 
Water, being so full of deep holes that we were in danger of getting onr necks 
broken, and also the horses leg. The soil is good, and completely covered with 
vase and stanted gum-trees. In rainy weather it seems to be covered with water. 
There is no Watercourse, nor any appearance of which way the water flows. 
A number of varions kinds of birds were about. Wind variable, but mostly from 
now. ; Jat. 15° 66" 11". } 

May 20.—N.N.E. of bloe-grass sali a Wishing to see a litth more of the 
country further on and endeavour to find where the birds get their water, I 
proceeded with Thring, leaving the other two behind with the horses, 34 miles 
on the same course, following their fight, In 4 mile came again Te stunted. 
gum-plain splendidly grassed to above the horses’ knees; can no Wailer, 
although the birds are still round about us; the some description of country con- 
tinues from the awamp with the water to beyond this, euesatne oF small undula- 
tions of gravel and ironstone, Retraced my steps to where | had left the other 
Rie taps a pages tna a0 at 9 miles the c was ina blaze of fire 
to the east of us. Jam very tha there was scarcely a breath of wind, which 
enabled us to pass within a quarter of a mile of it—had there been a strong wind 
we should have been in great danger, the grass being so long and thick, Re- 
turned to the depot after 6 p.o., bein all very tired with the we hay 
had the last two daya by the horses falling into the holes nearly every step, and 
they also are nearly exhausted ; twelve hours in the saddle over such a country 
ia no easy task. It was my intention to have come back more to the east; but, 
having seen the smoke, I saw we should be in the middle of the fire, and so changed 
my intention, Wind s,w., very hot. s 

*(¢) June ?.—Daly Waters. Leaving the e ty in charge of Mr. Kekwick, I 
—_ " Hochwarbon ey ee evoaee Auld, ae egtichiens cipal 
he whole day's journey has been thro a splendid grass country, and open 
forest of gum-trees and other shrubs, seme of them new to us. Here ognin we 
have aleo met with the bean-tree, the blossoms fa t crimson, and at this 


a 
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June 4.—Daly Waters. apa ing for a start to-morrow to 
the x.z. I shall take the water-bags ; they may retain as much 
as will suffice for a drink night and morning for four horses. I 
shall proceed to the blue grass swamp that I found in my last 
S.8.E. course, trace that down as far as it goes, and, should there 
be no water, shall strike for the sources of the Wickham River. 
Wind 8.5 5.* 








season they seem to edi their leaves, The conntry a over consisted mostly 
of undalations of ironstone and gravel, with o| Sanecu nolceved rock oecasioually, 
between which were broad valleys of a li rapping oh soil, all ones aod hovieg 
deep boles, which being hidden conse the horses c 
tomite| inte them, aod made it very Papas si to i ae ondos I have been 
constantly in the hope all day of coming upon some water, but have been diss p- 
poe After rain, this country can be passed over with the est facility, 
we have passed holes that will hold water for a long time. dip of this 
country is how to the exstward. To-day I think I have cake along where 
the dip commences from the table-land. It was my intention to have tried a 
journey to the north-west ; but, from what I have seen of the country to-day, and 








on my other to north, as well as Mr. Gregory's description of it on the 
other side, 1 az cs! icobey i it would be hopeless to expect to find water 
there. ee ea cay ke lening: tne, and eeemeg tie, Secon of m 
horses, I must now try ona s.e. course towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. [ ¢ 


not wish to go to the east if Tecan belp it; but I must go where the water leads 

me. During the day’ 6 journey, we ae through three narrow belts of hedge- 

tree scrub, which was very thick. ere doca not seem to be eo much of that as 

we pet te the north, neither is there eo much of the tall mulga; bot we have not 

seen a Sibi of water since we left the camp, Cimped without it Winds. Day 
Lat, 15° 0 20", 

une pie cea Forest. Fine country. [sent Thring on 2 miles to see if there 
was any change, there being a number of birds about that frequent the place 
where water we L think there may still be a chance of falling in with some, He 
hes returned, and ean see none, Country the same as that travelled over yester- 
, | . arrived a little before sundown, and found all well. 

‘light; a. Day again very hot, 

* id) June 5.—Started at 745 with Auld, taking all the water-bogs 
full, aleo ani Billiatt to tuke back ihe that carry the water, I have 
Soir King (rire cede pn the next best bushomn to sheen, ey one 

)whom | can pl greatest dependence to execute any charge | ma e 
him with care ond faithfulness, As 4 (usc atcinid pLAke Blan eraia ye 
Chanee og beer aces Md mand Following down the middle of i, which 
contains © great nomber vet”, oi deep holes in which water has been, bet 
now quite dry; followed it antil it spread itself over the plain, causing a wieat 
nomber of deep cracks and holes completely covered with grass, cums and other 
trees, too thick to pet an easy passage through, At sendown camped on the plain 
without water, A few hours before sundown the sky had a very peculiar appear- 
ance to the eastward, as ifa black fog was rising or smoke from an immense fire 
at a long distance off, bot it was too extensive for that. At sondown it assumed a 
niente aspect in the shape of black clouds coming from that direction. 

a. 

June 6.—Plain eott of Mine Swamp. Sent King and Billiatt back with the 
horses, while 2 shpat with the other two on a course 7U° &. ae nw. At 
1} mile came suddenly wu ree as Mr begets cone 20 feet high. After 
passing over & rotten plains, full of holes and covered with grass and stanted 
gum-trees, proceetled to the top, from which we had a good view of the surround- 
ing. country—to all appearance one of the blackest and most dismal views a 
man ever beheld; even the splendid grose coomtry | had been coming through 
‘has the saine appearance, The cause of itis the trees being so thick, and some 
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June &.—Daly Waters ; strong winds still from 6.E., and some- 
times from the s.; day very hot. 

June 9.—Last night, a little after sundown, Mr. Waterhouse 
was seized with a violent pain in the stomach, which was followed 
by a severe sickness, and continued throughout the night. This 


~ morning he is a little better, I think it was caused by eating some 


boiled gum which had been obtained from the nut-tree Mr. Kek- 
wick discovered last year. When boiled, it very much resembles 
tapioca, and has much the same taste. I also ate some of it yes- 
terday, which occasioned a severe pain in the stomach, but soon 
went off, Some of the others also felt a little affected by it, but 
none so bad as Mr. Waterhouse; on others it had no effect what- 
ever, and they still continue to eat it. Mr, Waterhouse looks so ill 
that I think it desirable not to move the pany to-day, and trust by 
to-morrow he will be quite well. Light wind from the &&., with a 
few clouds. | 

June 10,—As Mr, Waterhouse is better, I shall move the party 
to-day. Started at half-past § A.., followmg my former 
tracks; at half-past 4 p.1. camped at the Blue Grass Swamp, 26 
yee without water. Wind s.e.; day very hot. Latitude 15° 
56° 31", 

June 11.—Started at 7 o'clock; course 70° &, of N. At 3 
miles crossed the ironstone rise, and at 11 miles changed to 
x., to cut the chain of ponds, which I have named ‘ Purdie's 
Ponds.” At 1} mile on the last course, camped on the ase 
pond, The country that we have gone over, although there 
are a number of holes and cracks in it, is really of the best deserip- 
tion, covered with grass up to the horses’ bodies. We have passed 
acveral new trees and shrubs. ‘The bean-tree is becoming more 





of them of a very dark colour, that nothing but their tops can be seen, which 


gives it the appearance of being o dense scrub, To the west there is an appear- 
anee ofa scrubby rise—the one on which | have been on my other journeys to the 
north, No hills visible; all appears to be a level country. Proce down 
the gradual slope, crossing other two lower ironstone undulations, my onene 
sionally with small rotten plains with holes, and covered with grass, At 5 miles 
the ground became firmer; at 7 miles met with what scemed to be a watershed. 
After a | search, found that the flow of the water was 2 w, of §.; 
traced it m “distance to the south-east and foond o small shallow pool of 
water and gave our horses a drink; and wishing to take advantage of an thing 
that ret reek north-west, | turned and traced it down ; anal 
| swith some water in them, and oS ellen coe. ware fine large one, 2 
feet deep; followed it still on, but was disappointed on finding it terminating i 
adry sw all cracked and full of holes; circled round it to see if the cree 
took up again, but could see no a} dosent any. As this last pond will do for 
the party, | will return and br | is a rance M, 
and I wish to get them on as far os possible before the winter rain comes ot. 
Dieaeasl so tar last night's camp, where we arrived at sundown. Wind a.m, with 
Jume 7.—Piain east of Hive Swamp. Returned to the depit, found all well ; 
clouds all gone, but the wind blowing strong from the 5.6. 


= 
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numerous here: at this season, and in this latitude, it sheds its 
leaves, and the flower is in full bloom without them. The course 
of the ironstone rise seems to be north and south. Wind s-E. ; 
weather a little cooler, but clouds all gone. Latitude 15° 52. 58". 
June 12.—Purdie’s Ponds. Preparing for another start to- 
morrow, with the water-bags. It takes two men nearly half a daly 
to fill them ; the orifices for filling them are a great deal too small ; 
they ought to be at least 2 inches in diameter. ‘The American 
cloth with which they are lined is useless in making them water- 
tight, and is a great annoyance im emptying them, for the water 
nits between it and the leather; it takes a long time to draw 
gh again, and does not answer the purpose It was intended, 
for a piece of calico would have done far better. It is very vexing 
to bring things so far, and, when required, to find. them nearly 
useless. Wind &., cloudy ; nights | but the day hot.* 


tarted 615 with Thring and Auld, also King and Billiatt, to bring beck th 
horses carrying the water-bags, Proceeded on a north courre, and at 7 miles 
crossed what seemed to be o watershed, seemingly running to the w. of ». 
Halted the party, and sent Thring o short distance to see if the flow was ip 
that direction, In a quarter of an hour he returned, and informed me that it 
was, but only a very slight one. Changed t S.-W. to follow it. It eraduall 

assumed the appearance of a small creek; at 2 miles came upon U:ree sim I 
wols of water. | now resolved to follow it down and sce where it went to; I 
should think there must be more water further on, its course is w. of m.; 
continued to follow it down, winding and twisting about very much to almost 
every point of the compass; at 7 miles from the pools found a little more water, 
bat nota drop between, Allowed the horses to drink whut there was, wages at 
ceeded down it, leent Thring to follow it on one side, while | with the others 
kept on the other; by this we were enabled to cat off the bends and see all the 
creeks, so that no water could escape us. Twice it became very amall, ond | was 
afraid we were going to lose it altogether, but it co c and became 

fine creck—not a drop of water; of 445 camped without it, Stony rises ore now 
th gum and other trees, aleo a low scrub; they 







commencing, which are covered wi 

are very rough and running nearly west apd south. The one on the west is o 
continuation of the one I croseed in coming to Pardje's Ponds, The general 
flow of the creek is north. Some of the new trees are growing very large on its 


ereck, and apparently for some distance back, is covered with an abundance of 
Brass, bot all dried wp; in some places both horses and rider were completely 
hidden by it, Wind s.e,; few clouds. Lat. 15° 30' 27". 

June 14.—Sent King and Hilliatt back to the camp at Purdie’s Ponds, whilst I 
proceed with the further examination of the creek; | find it now running to the x. of 
B.: and ila siouy rises are clcsing open it ot miles. They begin to assume the 


shape of hills, which canses the travelling to be rather rough. At 3) miles the 


—ao much so that | could not take the horses down it. Ascended o bill near the 
ereck to Mee What it and the country a-bead was like; the hills being so rou 

that I coukd not get the horses close enough to sce if there was any wate 
mounted and scrambled to the ta the precipices; was delighted to see below 
me a large hole of water. Bent the horses across a gully to another hill still higher, 
while I descended into the creek; found the bed very rough, having large masses 
of sandstone and ironstone—which rendered it impasenble for the horses. Found 
the water to be deep ond beantifully clear; proceeded down o littl further, 


T 


E 
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June 16,—Purdie’s Ponds. It was late before the horses could 
be found. Proceeded to the first pools of water in the River 
Strangways, distance about 10 miles, and camped. Wind 8.£. 

June 17.—Started early and peoeeeiee: down the creck to the 
gorge, and camped ; me very hot. We had some difficulty in 
finding a way down for the horses to drink, it being so very rough 
and stony, but at last sueceeded. On the w. side there is a layer 
of rocks on the top of the hard sandstone, black and 1 | 
resembling lava ; spinifex close to the creek. Wind 5.5. 

June 18,—Gorge, River Strangways, I shall require to have 
some of the horses shod for further exploration, and shall therefore 
remain here to-day to get that done. I sent Thring and King a 
little way down the creek to see what the country 1s, and if there 
is any more water. They went about 9 miles, but could see 
no more. In some places the country is sandy, and in others 
= and grassy. Mr. Kekwick has discovered four new trees that 
we have not seen before, and several new shrubs. Some of the 
party succeeded in catehmg a few fine large fish, come of them 
weighing 24 lbs. Some were of the perch family, and others re- 
sembled rock-cod, with three remarkable black spots on cach side 
of their bodies. ‘There are also some small ones resembling the 
guld fish, and other small ones with black stripes on their sides, 
resembling pilot-fish, Wind s.e. Latitude 15° a0” 3". | 

June 19.—Gorge, River ayn he eg s Mr. Kekwick 
in charge of the party, started with Thring, Auld, and King, to 
look for water. No rain seems to have fallen here for a long time 
back; the grass is quite dry and withered. Proceeded down 
the river, and, to avoid the hills, 1 went about a mile to the w., 
and found a very passable road; for about 2 miles we had sandy 











gaw another large one. The hills close to the creck are ver precipitons, and we 
shall have difficulty in getting the horses down to walcr; the hills, where they 
come close to the creek, are covered with epinifex. I shall, therefore, require to 
camp the party at the mouth of the gorge, where there is plenty of feed. 
hill 1 had sent the horses to was so rocky they were unable to cross it, and there 
being still higher hills on a-head, I have left the horses with Auld, and, taking 

hring with me, walked to the top of it to see what course the creek was taking— 
but they are all so much of the same height and appearance, that I can scarcely 


e 


exhansted ; we have not been using any since shortly a g Sou 
Returned to our last night's sas Dilan we had left the canvas tank with some 
water that the horses did not drink : what remaine 
and proceeded up the creeks to the last water we saw yesterday—where we arrived 
at sundown and camped. Wind s, 
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soil and spinifex mixed with grass, also a few stony rises of lime 
and sandstone, The country after that again becomes excellently 
grassed, the soil light and a little sandy. No water in the bed, 
which appears to have a very rapid fall ; its general course 1s about 
xwwie. At 12 miles, seeing a stony hill of considerable eleva- 
tion, I left the bed, and went towards it, At the base of it was 
a deep ereek, I was pleased to see a fine supply of water im it. 
I immediately sent Thring back to guide the party up here to- 
morrow, whilst I, with the two others, proceeded with the examina- 
tion of the river further down. After following it for about 10 
miles through a beautifully-grassed country, passing occasionally 
sandstone rises, with apparently scrub on their tops, camped at the 
base of one of them. 

June 20,—First camp north of wath Returned to the other 
water, and at noon met the party, and brought them on to this 
water. We have passed a few stringy-bark trees. In the bed of 
the river there is growing some very large and tall timber, having 
a dark-coloured bark, the leaf jointed the same as the shea-oak, 
but has not the acid taste: the horses eat it. There are also come 
very fine melaleuca-trees, which here seem to displace the gums in 
the river, We have also passed some more new trees and shrubs. 
Frew, in looking about a banks, found a large creeper with a 
yellow blossom, and having a large bean-pod growing on it. I 
shall endeavour to get some of the seed as we go on to-morrow. 
I shall now move on with the whole party, and I trust to find water 
in the river as long as I follow it,—its banks are getting much 
deeper and broader, and likely to retain water,—for it is dread- 
fully slow work to keep going on in search of water. Before this 
I could not do otherwise, in consequence of the season being so 
very dry. Since the commencement of the journey, the only rain 
that we have had to have any effect upon the creeks was at Mr. 
Levi's station, Mount Margaret; since then we have had only two 
or three showers, which have had no effect upon the creeks, Light 
winds, 5.e. Latitude 16° 15° 23". 

June 21.—Started, following the river down; it frequently 
separating into two or three channels, and again joining. Nu- 
merous small watercourses are coming in on both sides, from east 
and west ; it winds about a great deal; its general course to-day 
for 9 miles has been nearly N.w.z. We passed a number of 
large lagoons, oy dry, close to the stony hills; when full they 
must retain water for a long time. There is very little water in 
the main channel. At the ) miles I found a large and excellent 
pool of water in one of the side creeks; it will last some time. It 
being now afternoon, and there being a nice open oe for the 
horses, I have camped. The river is now running through stony 
hills, which are very rough, compoged of hard sandstone mixed 
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with veins of quartz, some of which are very hard, much resembling 
marble, with crystalline grains in it, We are now passing a 
number of stringy-bark along with gum and other trees, Mr. Kek- 
wick still finding new shrubs. After we had camped, taking Thring 
with me, [ ascended a hill a little from the camp, but was dis- 
appointed in not having an extensive view. ‘To the north, which 


is now apparently the course of the river, there seems to be an 


opening in the range of stony hills, The dip of the country seems 
to | be that way. At ao” ot N. from the fees stout Y miles 
distant, there is a high wooded tent-hill on the range ; this [ have 
named Mount Miieller, after my friend the botamst, of Victoria. 
All round about are rough stony hills with grassy valleys between, 
having spinifex growing on: their sides and tops. The valley 

rough which the main channel flows is good soil, and covered 
with grass from two to four feet high. ‘Towards the x.w- the hills 
appear to be very rugged, W ined 5. Bay with a few clouds, Lati- 
tude 15° 10° 40". . 

June 22—Spelled. A few heavy clouds about. We are now in 
the country discovered by Mr. Gregory. ‘There is a great deal of 
very good timber in the valley, which is pring larger and im- 
proving as we advance. It ia still very thick ; so much so, that the 
fils cannot be seen until quite close to them, Wind variable, 
Latitude 15° 10° 30". 

June 23.—This morning the sky is overcast with light clouds 
coming from the &E, Started at 8 o'clock, still following the 
river, which winds about very much ; its general course 10° E. of ». 
At 9 miles the channel became Saari ane and shortly after- 
wards separated into numerous small ones, and was apy ntly lost 
to me. | continued a north course, and at 12 = struck a 
creek coming from the s.z.; at 2 miles from this creek, found 
another large one coming from the 8.w., with shea-oak in it, which 
makes me suppose it is the River Strangways, which has formed 
again and joined this one, At the junction were numerous recent 
fires of the natives; there must have been a great. many of them, 
for their fires covered the ground, also shells of the*mussel which 
they had been eating. Searched for water, and found a little, but 
not sufficient fer my horses, and too difficult to approach ; course 
of the river is still to the north, One and a half mile from the 
junction found enough water that will do for me at mght. As 
there seems to be so little water, and this day being exceedingly 
hot and ws shoal I have camped, The country travelled over 
to-day has been of the same description, completely covered with 

m1 : the soil rich, and a great quantity of cabbage-trees 


growing about it. Wind variable. Latitude 14° 58’ 55”. 
June 24,—With the sun there came up a very thick and heavy 
fog, which continued for abgut two hours; it then cleared off, and 
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the day became exceedingly hot. The river, after rounding the 
hills (where we were camped), ran nearly cast for 3 miles, 
meeting there a stony hill, which again throws it into a northerly 
course. I ascended the hill, but could see nothing distinetly, the 
fog being so thick. Deseended, and pursued‘ ong the bed, 
separating frequently into many channels, and at 10 miles it 
spread into a large area, and its courses became small, with no 
water inthem. The grass above our heads was so high and thick 
that the sa bre lost me, and could not find the Rocks; by 
Saag he ought them tome again. The serub is very thick 
close to the river. Mr. Kekwick found cane growing in the bed, 
and also brought in a specimen of a new and most beautiful water- 
lily, now in Mr. Waterhoue’s collection. At 12 miles, ss 
Om ees the horses eing es A a BO va ey 
creeks, seeing through the scrub and long grass, | camped at 
the open ground. ‘The country gone over todays again splendidly 
“hast Ae sit Pg amebad M been 

ed recently by the natives. There are a great number of 
them ronning along the banks. The country now seems to be 
thickly inhabited. ‘Towards the ©. and the xe. the country is in 
a blaze; there is so much prass the fire must be dreadful, The 
day has been most oppressively hot, with searcely a breath of wind. 
Latitude 14° 51' 51”. 

June 25.—Started at $ o'clock; course about 70° £. of w., fol- 
lowing the channel. I expect, in 2 or 3 miles, to meet with the 
Roper ; at 3 miles struck a large sheet of deep clear water, on which 
were a number of natives, with their Iubras and children ; they set 
up a fearful yelling and equalling, and ran off as fast as they could. 
Rounded the large sheet of water, and proceeded along it At 1 

nile, three men were seen following; halted the party, and went 
up to them, One was a very old man, one middle-aged, the third 
a young, stout, well-made fellow; they scemed to be friendly. 
Tried to make them understand by signs that I wished to get 
across the river; they made signs, by pointing down the river, by 
placing both hands together, having the fingers closed, which led 
me to think I could get across further down. ‘They made signs 
for us to be off, and that they were going back agam. 1 complied 
with their 2s ins and we bade each other a friendly good-bye ; 
we following down on the banks of the river, which I now find is 
the si on At 7 miles, tried to cross it, but found it to be 
impossible ; it is now divided into a number of channels, very deep, 
and full of running water. Proceeded further, and tried it at 
several places, but with the same result. At 12 miles, cam 
close to a steep rocky hill on the north side of the river, Searched 
all round for a crossing, but was unable to find one. ‘To the east- 
ward the country is all on fire. ‘The banks of the river are thickly 
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lined with cabbage-trees, also the cane, bamboo, and other shrubs. 
‘Two amall turtle-shells were picked up by the party at the native- 
camp. The country is still of the same fine description. We are 
now north of Mr. Gregory's tracks. Latitude 14° 5' 0", Wind 
variable.* | 

June 28.—As I will be short of meat [remain here to-day to cut 
up the horse (v.foot-note) and dry him. The water of this river is most 
excellent; the soil is also of the best description; and the grass, 
although dry, most abundant, from 2 to 5 feet high. ‘This is cer- 


tainly the finest country I have seen in A ia. We passed 
three rocky hills yesterday, not high, but having grass up to their 
tops, round which the river winds at their base, forming lar and 
long reaches of water. On the grassy plains it forms into different 
channels, and is thickly timbered with shea-onak, gum, cabbage- 
trees, and other trees and shrubs, Wind variable. 
June 29.—We are all enjoying a delightful change of fresh 
* June 26,—As I cannot find a crossing, 1 shall have to return to my lost camp 
and try to cross there. Arrived and camped. Da agnin oppremvely hot. Almost 
immediately on leaving our camp this morning, Io native-tracks on ours, 
close to it; they must have followed us up last night, although we saw nothing of 
them; they are not to be trusted, they will pretend the greatest friendship one 
moment and spear you the next; they have been following us to-day, but anes | 
on the other of the river and setting fire to the grass os they go alo 
wish it would rain, and camse the grassto become | so 08 to stop them burn- 
ing, as well us to give me some fresh food for the horses, for now begin to 
show the want of it very much,—it is so dried up that there is little nourishment 
in it; some of them are beginning to look’ very poor, and are much troubled with 
worm. M y peers have been very short last week in consequence of my being 
ao weak from the effects of scurvy and a severe attack of dysentery, for I have 
scarcely been able to endure the motion of horseback for four hours at time; but 
having pate’ f obtained some native cucombers, I find they are doing me a deal 
af ae nd hope by next week to be all right ogain, Wind s.; lat. 14° SI’ 1". 
Juse 27.—West Hoper River. Started on a course of 320°, crossing the river, 
and at 34 miles again struck the Roper, running ; followed it up, coursing nearl 
‘from the west, but winding aboot very much, and having many branches, which 
makes it very difficult for me to get the turns correctly, It iso c ype river. 
We have passed many brooks and deep reaches of water some mi 
and the country could not be better—it is really magnificent. At 2°30 I wna 
informed that we were short of a horse; sent Mr. Kekwieck and Thring 
see where he was left—we have had to cross so many boggy, nasty 
deep water and thick scrub, that he ve been missed at one 








tr - 1 . ni it 


both abore and below him, he was completely ; 
out, but it got so dark that we could not see bir 
were palling him by, he got his head under water, and 
wethen found that the cause of the rupe breaking was | 
hind-feet entangled in o funken tree. It ) a ¢ | | 
more to-night, and have left him in the water until daylight. Wind s.n.; lat. 
14 47"! és * : 


Be 
5 
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meat from dry. It is a great treat, and the horse eats remarkably 
well, although not quite so good as a bullock. At sundown the 
meat i4 not all quite dry; but I think we ehall be able to preserve 
the greater part of it. The natives are still burning the grass 
Soiled: sion us, but they have not made their appearance either 
yesterday or today, Wind variable. , 

J une 30.—Started at 810, course west, following the river up, 
which winds about very much from north-west to south, and at last 
to south-east ; when coming close to where the grass was on fire, 
fiading a good ford, crossed the party to the north-east side. At 
15 miles came upon a large reedy sawamp, through which the river 
seemed to flow, and again at 20 miles came upon the river running 
into the swamp, and coming from the s.x.w. Although travelling 
20) miles, we have not made more than 10 miles in a straight line 
—the general course is west. The country is of the same excellent 
description, We have passed the stony rises on the north side of 
the river, which are covered with to their tops. After crosa- 
ing the river | ascended another of the same ki ‘To the south 
are a few hills seattered over the grassy plaina, with lines of dark- 
green trees between them, showing that they are creeks flowing 
into the river, whose junctions we have been crossing to-day; the 
same to the south-west, and at w. 20" s. the distance appears 
level, with a single peak just visible. To the north-west seemingly 
stony hills; to the north the same; to the east I could see nothing, 
for the smoke conceals from me the country—it is all on fire. 
The river is still running very rapidly, and, as this is a different 
branch to those previously discovered, [ have named it “the River 
Chambers "—after my lamented friend James Chambers, Esq., whose 
zeal in the cause of Australian exploration is already well known. 
A short time before sundown a number of natives were tine 7 
proaching the camp; we were immediately prepared for them. [ 
Re Me iskona hee to see what thaie intentions 
friendly or hostile. I immediately followed. On reachi 
they appeared quite friendly. ‘There were three men, four lubras, 
and a number of children. One, an old man, presented a very 
singular appearance—his legs about 4 feet long, and his body in 
all 7 feet high, and so remarkably thin that he appeared to be a 
perfect shadow. Mr. Kekwick having a fish-hook stuck in his hat, 
which immediately caught the tall old fellow's eye. he made signs 
of its use, and that he would like to possess it. I told Mr. Kekwick 
to give it to him, which seemed to please him much. After 
examining it be handed it over to a young man, seemingly his son, 
who was a fat stout fellow, and who was laughing nearly all the 
time. The other was a middle-aged man of the ordinary height. 
a were small, and very ugly. Wind 5.£.; lat. 14° 
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July 1.—Before sunrize the natives again made their appear- 
ance, sixteen in number, with small spears. Sent Mr, Kekwick to 
see what they wanted. On his coming up to them they put two 
fingers in their mouths, signifying that they wanted more fish- 
hooks, but we had no more to spare. ee remained looking at 
us until the horses were packed and started. After Thring and 
Frew had brought in the horses, they rode up to where they were ; 
they (the natives) did not fancy being too near the horses, but 
having dismounted, it gave them confidence, and they returned 
again, Thring opened the lips of one of the horses, and showed 
them his teeth; the appearance of which did not auit their taste. 
Some of them thought the further off they were from such weapons 
the better, and ran off the moment they saw them; others remained, 
bot kept at a respectful distance. ‘Thring pulled a handful of 
grass, and it amused them much to see the horses eating it. After 
starting they followed us for some miles, when Mr. Waterhouse 
observing a new pigeon shot it. They did not like the report of 
the gun, went off, and we saw no more of them. Started at 820, 
following the river on a course 30° E. of N. After 1 mile it gradually 
came round to the south-east, and was a running stream in that 
direction, As that course would take me too much out of my road, 
I changed my bearing to a north-west, to an opening between the 
hills After passing a number of fine ponds, many of them with 
water in them, came upon a large creek, having long reaches of 
water in it, but not running. It winds about a great deal. Its 
general course to-day has bees w.x.w. The reedy swamp must 
be a mass of springs, since it causes the Roper to run with such 
velocity. A little after 1 o'clock camped. The journey to-day 
has been rough, having so many small creeks to cross, and the day 
being excessively hot, the horses seem fagged. ‘They have been 
covered with sweat since shortly after starting until now, and as 
some of the drowned horse is not quite dry, [ have halted earlier 
than I intended. The country gone over to-day is of the same 
description—beautiful soil, covered with grass. Weoccasionally met 
with stony hills coming down to the creek, also wellgrased and 
timbered to their tops. Wind w., with heavy clouds from the se. 
Lat. 14° 41 30". 7 

July 2.—Followed the river up until 10 o'clock ; we kept nearly 
a north-west course, it then went off to the south-west; as that 
would take me too much out of my course, I kept the north-west 
course, crossing the saddle of broken hills which we have now got 
amongst ; and at 12 again met the river, now coming from the north 
through the hills, anc followed it up, there being plenty of water. 


Ata very large water-hole surprised some natives, who ran off at 









full speed when the rear of the party was passing their camp; one 
stout fellow came running up, armed with spears, and loaded with 
VOL, XXXL ar x. 
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fish and bags filled with something to eat, Mr, Kekwick rode 
towards him; the native held up a green bough as a flag of truce, 
and patting his heart with his right hand, said something which 
could not be understood, and poimted in the direction we were 
ing; we then bade him gootl-bye, and proceeded on our journey. 
At 1 o'clock the river suddenly turned to the east, coming from 
very rough hills of sandstone and other rocks ; at 1} mile on that 
course it was coming from the south of east, which will not do for 
me; changed to the north and got into some terrible rough stony 
hills with grassy valleys between, but not a drop of water. It 
being now after 2 o'clock, too late to attempt crossing the table- 
land, | again changed my course to the south-east for the Chambers, 
5:3 camped at a large water-hole at the peti Ras .. 
lined with cabbage (palm) trees; the couwtry, although rough, 13 
well grassed to whys "e the hills, with an abundance of per- 
manent water in the river, I am sorry it is coming from. the 
gouth-east, and have been in hopes it would carry me t h this 
egree of latitude ; to follow it further is only losing time, I shall 
therefore take to the hills to-morrow. Frew, on coming along, 
picked up a small turtle, alive. Light wind from the 5.£.; heavy 
clouds from the s.w. Lat 14° 32° 30". | 
July 3.—Started at 8°10, north-west course; at 14 mile a in 
struck the river coming from the w.x.w.; left it and followed its 
north-west course, and at another mile again came upon it with 
plenty of water; saw four natives, who ran off the moment they 
saw us. Followed the river, the hill coming quite close to it, very 
steep and rocky, composed of a hard sandstone, occasionally a little 
ironstone ; at Y miles again left the river, finding it was coming 
too mach from the eastward, crossed the saddle of the two spurs 
again, eame upon a creck which I think is the river; ran it up to 
the west for about a mile, but no app of water, left it, 
ascended a rough rugged hill. In the creek we have just 
ich thee ee deal limestone ; crossed three more small spurs 
and small creeks, but not a drop of water. It bemg now afternoon, 
and wishing to see from what direction the river is coming, I 
changed to north-east, but finding that I was still among the rough 
hills, [ ran due east for a short distance and made the river, now 
quite dry, and having a sandy bed. Followed it up, but seeing there 
were no hopes of water, turned and traced it down to try and find 
water ; after following it for 3 miles, came upon a fine permanent 
hole of water, a short distance from where we left in the former 
sab of the day. If it would only rain and put some water in the 
eep dry boles that are in the other crecks crossed to-day, 1 
should then be enabled to steer a straight course for the Adelaide. 
It is very tedious and tiresome having to look for water every day ; 
we have now reached to the top of one of the tributaries of th 
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Chambers—this is apparently the last water. It seems to take its 
rise in a grassy plain to the east of this; the valley through which 
the creek flows is well grassed, but the sides and the tops of the 
hills are spinifex, mixed with grass; all the small valleys are well 
grassed. Wind s.e.; lat. 14° 26° 50". 

July 4.—Course to-day north-west. Following up the river to 
its sources; at 4 miles ascended a rise which was very rough, com- 
posed of sandstone, ironstone, and limestone, with ironstone gravel 
on the top, Descended on the other side, and at about 5 miles 
came upon a nice running stream, but very rough and stony round 
about it, After crossing several stony rises, in which we had some 
difficulty in getting our horses over, arrived at a nice broad valley 
with a creek running through it; course north-west. Ata mile it 
received a large tributary from the ©. of 6. and the bed seems 
sandy; melaleuca and gum-trees in it, also the bean-tree. The 
valley is covered with grass from 2 to 4 feet high. There is a 
ridge of rough sandy stone hills, with occasional ironstone on each 
side, from the direction it was at first taken, I thoucht I was 
fortunate in meeting with one of the sources of the Alligator or 
Adelaide River. After following it for 5 miles, sometimes going 
west and south, it went through a stony gorge and seemed to run 
to the south, which was a great disappointment, [ascended one of 
the hills to see the country, but could see very little, it being 80 
thickly wooded. To the north is the appearance of a range 
running to the east and west that 1 must endeavour to cross to- 
morrow if I do not find another ereck running to the north-west. 
There is one benefit I shall derive from following down this creek 
a day, it will enable me to round the wer rough sandstone range 
that runs on the north side of the creek. It is so rough that [ 
could not take the horses over it. Camped at the gorge of this 
creek, which I suppose, from the course it is now taking, to be 
another tributary of the Chambers. ‘The gorge is impassable for 
horses; it has a very pretty appearance, immense masses of rock 
—some thousands of tons in weight, which had fallen from the top 
of the cliff into the bed of the creek, Mr. Kekwick found a 
number of new plants, among them a fine climbing fern. Light 
winds, E. Plenty of permanent water in the creek. Lat. 14° 
25' a". 

July 5.—Course at starting, 5° w. of x. After travelling 
2 miles over stony rises we ascended a low table-land with coarse 
grass and a little spinifex; at 6 miles reached a high secre tent- 

ill, which I ascended and named “ Mount Shillinglaw.” A round 
are stony hills and grassy valleys—dip of the country seemingly to 
the south. ‘There is apparently a continuous range in the distance 
to the north-west, the Chambers Range. Changed my course to 
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#25°, and at 4 miles struck another large branch coming from the 
north-east, and running apparently south—plenty of water in It. 
This I named the “ Waterhouse,” in honour of H, W. Waterhouse, 
naturalist to the expedition. Some of the horses are become so 
lame on account of the stones, they will not be able to travel 
another day. I have camped early to have them shod, for on 
Monday I intend taking a north-west course, to strike the source of 
the Adelaide, The country on the last course is again of the very 
best description and well grassed. ‘The hills are stony—but abound 
wi Sopa sed of sandstone, ironstone, and occasionally a 
little limestone; the trees are the same as those on the oper. 
Wind s.e.; lat 14° 18° 30". ? 
July 6,—Halted at the Waterhouse River. Day again very 
Phere is another branch a short distance off, which seems to 
eome from the north-west; that I shall follow to-morrow if it con- 
tinues the same course. I think these creeks we are now crossing 
must be the sources of the Adelaide flowing towards the dry river 
igh Varese unning towards the north-west. Wind 
{; BEY Woh ¥. 

July 7.—S ‘ ed at 8 o'clock: course, north-west. At 4 miles 
the ereek is coming from the west, north-east, and east—I therefore 
left it, crossed two low stony rises, and again struck another creek 
coming from the uprth-east, with plenty of water; followed it for a 
short distance to the west, found it so boggy and the body of water 
so large, that I could not get the party round the stony hills. 
Returned about half-a-mile, and crossed stony rise, and again 
struck it. At 8 miles came upon a number of springs coming from 
the stony rises. Ascended one of the rises, which are not high, 
and found myself on a sandy tableland, which continued for 6 
miles, having coarse grass in spinifex growing on it, ‘Towards 
the last 2 miles it again became well . The timber is 
number of pines also very fine. The mi see still growin 
in the creeks in great numbers, some of them very tall, with severa 
branches on the top, The first 8 miles was again over a splendid 
country, and the last three of the same description, A stony hill 
being in my course, [ proceeded to the top of it, from which 1 had 
a good view of the country before me. At 10° & of w. are two 
remarkable isolated table-hills, Mount Levi and Mount Watts, 
beyond which is the Chambers Range to the north-west; my view 
in- other directions is obstructed by other hills, but to the west, 
about 14 mile, is seemingly a creck, to which I shall go, and if there 
is water I shall camp. Proceeded, and found it a fine creek with 
plenty of water; following it about 1 mile to the north-west, when 
at became dry. There it-ceems to come from the south; there are 
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a great number of cabbage-palms on its banks. 1 hope it will soon 
come round to the north-west and continue on that course. Light 
winds, variable; lat, 14° 9 dL". 7 

July 8.—Started on a north-west course; followed the creek a 
little way, but found it was running too mach to the west of my 
course; left it, and proceeded to the north-west, crossing some 
stony rises, now composed of granite and ironstone, occasionally 
some hard sandstone. Crossing three small creeks running to the 
west, at 6 miles, came upon a large one with broad and long sheets 
of permanent water coming from the N.5.E., and grees un 
ning to the south-west. In a small tree on this creek the skull of 
a very young alligator was found, ‘The trees in this creek are 
melaleuca and gum, with some others, Proceeded across the creek, 
still going north-west, ascended two stony rises, and got up on low 
tableland with spinifex and grass, passing two stony hills, one on 
each side of my course. At 18 miles struck the head of a small 
creek flowing nearly my course; followed it down in search of 
water—now through a basaltic country. At 2 miles, came upon 
another large ereek having a runing stream to the 8. of Ww. 
and coming from the x.ofe. ‘Timber, melaleuca, palm, and gum, 
with some of other descriptions, The country gone over to-day, 
although there is a mile or two of light sandy soil, is good for 
pee purposes; in the valley it is of the.finest description, 

ight winds, variable ; lat. 13° 58 au", 

July 9.—Started at five minutes to 6 o'clock, crossing the 
Katherine, the last stream I met, and proceeded on a north-west 
course over a basaltic country, splendidly grassed. At 5 miles, I 
ascended a high hill, but was disappointed in the view ; W.x.W. 
course, over a great number of rises thickly timbered with gum. 
At 20° ». of w. is a high bluff point of the range—the country on 
that bearing does not seem to be so rough—no more visible but the 
range to the west and the hill between. Descended, and changed 
my course to the bluff point; at 1} mile crossed a creek with water 
in it, coming from the north-east, and running to the south-west ; 
at 3 miles further, arrived at the bluff. The basaltic country has 
now suddenly changed to elate; limestone, sandstone, and a hard 
white stone, Crossed three stony rises, and got upon a white sandy 
rise, with large stringy-bark trees growing upon it; and, there 
seemingly being a < at the foot of it, from the number of green 
gums sn palm-trees, I went down to it and found it to be springy 
ground, now quite dry, although the grass was quite green. Pro- 
ceeded ou the westerly course, ting to mect with a creek; 
found none, but large Springs coming from sandy rises. Having 
found water at 13 miles, and being so very unwell that I cannot 
proceed, I have been compelled to camp. There is an immense 
quantity of water coming from, these springs ; the eoil round them 
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is of the best deep black alluvial—about a mile to the west 1 a 
strong stream running to the south-west from them. I have called 
them “Kekwick Springs,” in honour of my chief officer. Wind 
light and variable ; lat. 13° 54 12". : nd 

July 10.—Started at & o'clock; crossed the springs without 
getting any of the horses bogged. Proceeded on a north-west 
course, but at 14 mile again came upon springs and running 
water, the ground too boggy to cross it; changed to north—at 
34 miles on the course changed to north-west. Ascended some 
very rough stony hills, and got on top of sandy tableland thick 
with splendid stringy-bark, pines, and other trees and shrubs ; 
amongst which, for the first time, we have seen the fan-palm, some 
of them Sede Be debe of 15 feet high. ‘The bark on the stem 
is marked similar to a pine-apple, the leaf very much resembles 
a lady's fan set on a long handle, and after being cut a short time 
closes in the same manner, At half-past 1, crossed the tableland 
—hbreadth, 13 miles. ‘The view was beautiful, as we stood on the 
‘edge of a precipice—underneath, lower down, a deep creck thickly 
wooded running on our course ; this picturesque precipitory gorge 
In the tableland : then the gorge in the distance ; to the north-west 
are seen ranges of hills, The grass on the tableland is coarse, 
mixed with a little spinifex; about half of it had been burnt by 
the natives some time ago. We had to search for a place to 
descend, and had great difficulty in doing so, but at last accom- 
plished it without accident. The valley near the creek, which ts 
runuing a stream, is very thickly woeded with tall stringy-bark, 
ome and other kinds of palm-trees, which are very beautiful ; 
the stem growing upwards of 50 feet high, the leaves from 5 feet 
to 10 feet long, with a number of long smaller ones growing from 
each side, resembling an immense large feather; a great number 
of these moet Ba from the top of recta stems, and falling 
et ivy over, | & very pretty, bent, and nt appearance. 
Followed the creek for ae Sti ion ithe one didcamped 
on an open piece of ground, The top course of the tableland is a 
layer of magnetic ironstone which attracted my compass upwards 
of 20°; underneath is a layer of ‘red sandstone, and below that is 
an immetise mass of white sandstone, which ts very soft, and 
crumbling away with the action of the atmosphere. In the valley 
is growing an immense i of grass, upwards of 4 feet high; the 
cabbage-palm is still in the creek. We have seen a number 
new shrubs and flowers. The course of the tableland is N.¥.W. 
and 8.8.e, The cliffs, from the camp in the valley, to be from 200 
to 300 feet high; beyond all doubt we are now on the Adelaide 
River, Light winds, variable; lat. 13° 44° 14". 

July 11.—The horses being close at hand, I got an carly start 
at 20 minutes past 7, course north-west. Ina mile I got greatly 
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bothered by the boggy ground, and ntiimbers of springs comin 
from the tableland, which I am obliged to round. At > miles sek 
clear of them, and proceeded over a great number of stony rises, 
very steep; they are composed of conglomerate oe, underneath 
which is a course of slates, the bate’ a ich is elnaliiee 
and lying very nearly perpend icular, and also some courses of 
‘voetoie; aad a sh Be rectangular hard grey flint-stone. My 
horses being nearly all without shoes, it has lamed a great many 
of them, and having struck the river again at 15 miles, camped ; 
they have had a very hard day's journey. The country is nearly 
all burnt throughout; but those portions which have escaped the 
fire, are well grassed, I should think this is a likely place to find 
ld in, from the quantity of quartz, its colour, and having so 
ately passed a large basaltic and granite country—the conglome- 
rate quartz being bedded in iron, and the slate Narviendictlst is & 
1 sien, The stony rises are covered with stringy-bark, gum, 
and other trees, but not so tall and thick as on the tableland and 
close to it, except in the creck, where it is very large—the mela- 
luca is also large. Since leaving the tableland, we have nearly 
lost the beautiful palms; there are still a few at this camp, but 
they are not aa high—the cabbage-palm is still in the 
ck and valleys. Light winds from south-east, Coun burn- 
in a round. Lat. 1° 38° 24", This branch I have named the 
Tul 12, —Started at half-past 7; course, north-west. At 
14 mile came up on a running stream coming from the north-east ; 
had great difficulty in getting the horses across, the banks being 80 
bogey. One got fixed in it and was nearly drowned ; in an hour 
succeeded in getting them all safe across. At 6 miles T ascended 
a high, tall, and stony hill; the view is not good, except to the 
westward. In that direction there is seemingly a high range in 
the far distance appearing to run north and south; the highest 
point of the end of the range is west, to which the river seems to 
tend. There is still a slaty range on each side of the river, with 
quartz-hills close down to it; the. tiinber the same as Mr 
he country has recently all been burned ; but, judging from th 
small patches that have escaped, has been well grassed up to the 
f ‘of the hills ‘The valley and banks of the creeks are of beau- 
tiful alluvial soil, One new feature seen to-day is the growing of 
large clumps of bamboo on the banks of the river, from 50 feet to 
GO feet in height, and about 6 inches through at the butt. I am 
now on one of the tributaries of the Adelaide River. A dreadful 
fire must have been here a few days ago; it has destroyed every- 
thi nese i ear the green trees, to the edge of the water. 
ih « Jat. 13° 35’ 58". 





Slight winds, variable 
July 18—Spelied. 
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_ July 14.—As I have now got all the horses shod on the front 
feet, I shall proceed on a north-west course through the stony 
rises, which are still quartz and slate, splendidly grassed, with gums 
and other trees and bushes not too thick to get through with ease ; 
erossing six small creeks, one with holes, with water in them; the 
third one, at 9 miles, crossed a large creck, which I have named 
* William's Creek,” all tunning at right angles to my course. Imme- 
diately after crossing this last creek the country changed to granite. 
The rises are composed of immense blocks of it, with occasionally 
some quartz, The country has been all burned. The valleys 
perees the granite rises are broad, and of first-rate al many of 

nem are quite green, caused by springs oozing from the granite- 
rock. We tei alas ee eh ma resembling the iron-bark ; 
also some like new ones, and many shrubs which Mr. Kekwick 
has found, Wind 8.8; lat. 13° 29 25". 

July 15.—Billiatt’s Springs. 1 have named these springs in 
token of my approbation of his thoughtful, generous, and unselfish 
conduct throughout the expedition. I started at 20 minutes to 
8 o'clock this morning, course north-west, Crossed granite and 

irtz rises, with broad valleys between, both splendidly grassed. 

t 3 miles crossed a small creek with water. At another mile the 
same creek again; one also to my line on the south-west side, and 
immediately went off to the south-west. At 6 miles the river came 
close to the line, Rs Immediately went off to the west. ST 
on my course through granite and quartz country, splendid 
grassed, and cibered with strin say and gums, ines me 
nut-trees, and a wattle-bush, which in some places was rather thick, 
but not at all difficult to get through, At 10 miles again struck 
the river; it is now apparently running to the north. Changed to 
that course, but it soon left me. At 34 milea on the north course 
struck another creek, running from the range north-east; it has - 
an abundance of water, and is rather boggy. King’s horse fell 
with him in it, but did no further injury than giving him a wetting. 
A few of the other horses stumbled and roll a about in it for a 
short time, but we got them all across without accident. Changed 
to west of north, At 4 mile reached a saddle between two hills; 
* the west Dascended. The river now running between ranges to 
the west. ‘They seemed a deal broken, with some high points 
to the north-west. -There is a higher one, seemingly running 
north and south, with apparently a plain between, about 4 miles 
broad, on which are four or five lines of dark trees; this leads 
me to sme the river is divided, The plain being very 
thickly timbered, I could not see distinctly which was the main 
channel, Descended, and proceeded on a north-west course. At 
1} mile struck the river, again running north. Changed to that, 
and at 2) miles camped. The country is _now all burnt; 1 am 
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obliged to stop where I can get feed for the horses. One of the 
channels comes close to the bank, east side, about 6 yards wide, 
and 2 feet deep, bed sandy; the main channel must be in the 
middle of the plain, The hill I aseended to-day has been under 
the influence of fire. It is composed of quartz and a hard dark- 
coloured stone. ‘The quartz runs in veins throughout it—in places 
crystalline, and formed into spiral and many-sided i igueee + din 
places there is a crust of iron, also crystalline, as if it had been run 

“tween the stones, Wind 5.8. ; lat, 13° 17' 22". 

July 16—Started at 20 minutes to 5 o'clock ; course north. 
The river runs off again to the north-west, and I have passed over 
an undulating country, all burnt, but the soil of the richest descrip- 
tion, The rises are composed of quartz and a hard white stone, 
with occasionally a little ironstone. At 3 miles crossed a creek 
with water-holes; at 5 miles crossed another. At 7 miles came 
close to.a high hill; ascended it. At the foot it is composed of a 
hard slaty stone, covered with a cake of iron ; about the middle is 
quartz, and on the top conglomerated quartz. The view from 
south-west to north-west is extensive, but this, not being the highest 
hill, the reat : bakes. To the Pies is. a high hill, bluf sain 
enda—seemingly the last hill of the range—its course apparent! 
north-west at asutic-cail At this bluff hill the 1 seems to 
cease, or drops into lower hills, A branch of the river lies between 
it and me, but there are still a number of stony hills before I can 
reach it. To the north-west and north there are high and stony 
hills, ‘The river now seems to run to the west, on a bearing of 
30° ~. of w. From 20 to 25 miles distant is another range, at the 
foot of which there is a blue stripe, apparently water, which 1 suppose 
to be the main stream of the Adelaide. Descended, as the country 
is too a and stony to continue either to the north or north- 
west. I changed to 3° x. of w., crossed some stony hills and 
broad valleys with splendid alluvial soil, the hills grassed to the 
top. On that course struck the branch of the river ; still very thick 
with the same kind of timber already mentioned. Most of the 
bamboos are dead; I spp the aaa been the cause of it, I 
again find it running to the north; I turn to that course, At 3 
miles struck a large creek coming from the east, with lange sheets 
of water. Had to run it up a 4 mile before I could get across it. 
Crossed it all right, and passed through a beautiful valley of green 
grass. After that found that I was again on the stony rise, where 
every blade of grass had been burned off; and, not knowing how 
far they may continue, I have turned off again for the creek, to 
give the horses the benefit of the valley, The timber is the same 
as yesterday in some places; the stringy-bark is much larger. The 
banks of the river, when we first came upon it to-day, are high and 
stony, The range to the egst seems to cease about here; we are 
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now crossing low undulations. I have seen a number of kangaroos 
to-lay ; they do not seem to be as large as those in the south. The 
valleys are composed of conglomerated ironstone underneath the 
soil, A large number of new binds seen to-day, some of them with 
splendid or Wind se; lat. 13° 7 21". 
July 17.—Started at 8 o'clock, course north-west. Passed over 
some stony hills, small reeks, and valleys well grassed. At 3 miles 
ain met with the branch of the river—with bamboos and trees of 
es dessriptian same as before—a running stream, but not so rapid. 
At 5 miles, observing an open plain among the trees, and the river 
tending more to the westward, I changed my course to it, 15° west 
of seme ; found it to be open plain, of rich alluvial soil at places ; at 
times it seemed to be subject to inundation, I suppose the drainage 
from the range to the eastward, which is distant about 4 miles. I 
am pleased it has been burnt; but where it has not the grass 1s 
most abundant: where the water seems to remain it is rather coarse. 
The plains are studded with linea of perl ae bekpse rg — 
ike apy ae They continued for 10 miles, ghar aides small 
stony hill: we met with a large creek, with large holes of water in 
it, and, supposing I had got upon the plain that ran to the sea- 
coast, and seeing those I had passed over so dry, camped; and 
having sent Thring to a rise to eee where the river is, he returned, 
but can see nothing of it; but reports high hills to the yw. I am 
lad of this; for it is not my intention to follow the river round if 
axes water in other places; for it has already been well de- 
scribed south of this by Lieutenant Helpman, when he came up m 
a boat; and I wish to see what the country is away from its banks. 
Wind s.e., with a few clouds from the north, For the last week 
ee has been orion too hot during the day, and 
ool and. refreshing at night. ‘The mosquitoes are very annoying ; 
have called “ Priseilia’s Creek.” Latitude 12° 56" 54", 

July 18.—Started at 15 minutes past § o'clock; course Now. 
Passed over grassy plains and a stony rise: when at 3 miles, seeing 
the termination of a range in a bluff point, changed my course 
810°; proceeded, still crossing stony hills, consisting of iron- 
stone, slate, and a hard white rook, which is broken into rectangular 
fragments; also over broad valleys, which are covered with grass 
that, when green, must have stood very high, but ie now so dry 
that it breaks off before the horses: my horse, being first, collects 
so much on his front legs that I have been obliged to stop, pull 
him back, and allow it to fall, so that he may step over it; go on, 
get another load, and do the same. At 64 miles, after crossing a 

lain, crossed a deep bamboo-creck: this | have named “ Ellen's 
Creek, . Priced Ovi tro other stony rises and valleys of the 
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same description, and came upon extensive plains, well grassed, 
and of beautiful alluvial soil ; crossing them towards the blutf point, 
at 15 miles, came upon the Adelaide between me and the bluff, 
which is about a mile further on: the river is about 80 yards wide, 
and so still that I could not see which way the current was. T sup- 
pose its being high-tide was the cause of this. The banks are 
thickly lined with bamboo, very tall and stout; the banks very 
steep, and 12 feet down to the water's edge: the water appeare 
to be of great depth, and entirely free from snaga or fallen tim- 
ber: the range on the opposite side of the river, for which I was 
directing my course, being the highest I have seen in this new 
country, I have honoured it by naming it after his Excellency the 
Governor-in-Chief of South Australia, “Daly Range,” and its high- 
est peak to the north “Mount Daly.” Before reaching the river, at 
13 miles, we passed a high conspicuous tent-hill, ata right angle, 
wr. to our line: this T have named “ Mount Goyder,” after the Sur- 
veyor-General of South Australia. Followed the river on a north 
course for about a mile, when I was stopped bya deep side-creek of 
thick bamboo with water ; turned to the east, rounded the bamboo, 
but found myself in a boggy marsh, which I could not cross: this 
marsh is covered with fine grass, in black alluvial soil, in which is 
crowing a new kind of lily, with a large broad heart-shaped leaf, 
a foot or more across: the blossoms are 6 inches high, resemble a 
tulip in shape, and are of a deep brilliant esol ilour: the seeds 
are contained in a vessel resembling the rose of a watering-pot, 
with the end of each egg-shaped seed showing from the holes, and 
the colour of this isa bright yellow. ‘The marsh is studded with a 
ereat number of melalenca-trees, tall and straight: as I could not 
croas, I had to round it, which took mea little more than an hour, 
when I got upon some low undulating rises, not far from Mount 
Goyder, composed of conglomerate ironstone and ironstoue-pravel, 
which seem to produce the springs which supply the marsh, Camped 
on the side of the marsh, to give the horses the benefit of the green 
grass ; for some of them are still troubled with worms, and are very 
poorand miserable ; and I have no medicine to give them ; and there 
is not a blade of grass on the banks of the river, all having been 
burnt within the last four days. Native-smokes in every direction. 
Wind s.&., with a few clouds. Latitude 12° 49° 30". 

July 19.—Started at 10 minutes past 9 o'clock ; course 20° 
r. of N.: at 3 miles crossed some stony rises and broad alluvial 
grassy valleye: at 4 miles met the river; had to goa 4 mile to the 
&.&. to round it; again changed to my first course: at 74 miles 
crossed a creck with water. The country to this is good, with 
occasionally a little ironstone and gravel, timber of stringy-bark, 
with occasionally a little low gum-scrub: having crossed this 
creck, we ascended a sandy table-land with an open forest of stringy- 
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bark (good timber), palms, gums, other trees, and bushes. It has 
been er burnt, in the arate of the grass abound: this con- 
tinved for about 3 miles. There is a emall stony range of hills to 
the west, which, at the end of the 3 miles, errs into © grassy 
plain of a beautiful black ature ec, covered witl ines and groves 
of the cab -palm trees, which gives it a very picturesque ap- 
pearance : ite aib i towards the river. In 2 miles crossed it, and 
ain ascended low table-land of the very same description as the 
other: at 14 miles struck another creck with water, and peepee 
The country pone over to-lay, though not all of the very t 
description, has plains in it of the very finest kind: even the sand. 
tableland bears an abundant crop of grass, ‘The trees are so thick 
that I can get no view of the surrounding country: the tall beauti- 
ful palm grows in this creek. Nuative-smokes about ; but we have 
not seen any natives. There are large masses of voclanic rock on 
tthe sides of this creek ose At ug 1 mile e the spoon 2 large 

Ly of springs Su water to this creck, winel have 
sro # Anna's Creek.” aaonias 10 minutes to So'clock. Wind 
variable ; Jat. 12° 39 7”. 

July 20.—The mosquitoes at the camp have been most annoying ; 
scarcely one of us has been able to close his eyes in sleep during 
the whole night. I never found them so bad anywhere ; mght and 
day they are at us. ‘The grass in and on the banks of this creek 
is 6 feet high; to the westward it has long reaches of water, 
and is very thickly timbered with melaleuca, gum, stringy-bark, and 

ims. Wind si 

July 21.—Started at 8 o'clock; course x.x.w. At 3 miles, 
came upon another extensive freshwater marsh, too boggy to 
cross there is rising ground to the north-west and north—the river 
seemingly between. I can see clamps of bamboos and trees, by 
which I suppose it runa at about a mile to the x.x.w. The 
three miles passed over is of a sandy nature, light brown colour, 
with ironstone. on the surface; volcanic rock occasionally 
cropping out. The borders of the marsh are of the richest descrip- 
tion of black alluvial eoil, and, when the grass has sprung after it 
has been burnt, has the appearance of a rch and very thick crop 
of green wheat. I am now compelled to alter my course to dU? 
8. of &., to get across a water-creek coming into the marsh, 
running deep, broad, and boggy, and so thick with trees, bushes, 
and strong vines interwoven throughout it that it would take a day 
to cut a passage through. At 3 miles we crossed the stream, 
and proceeded again on the N.x.w, course, but at 14 mule 
were stopped by another creck of the same description ; changed 
to east, and at half a mile was able to cross it also, and 
gain went on my original bearing; continued on it for 5 miles, 
whe n we were again stopped by another running stream, but this 
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one T was able to cross without going far out of my course. Pro- 
ceeded on the N.4.W. course, ing over elevated ground of 


the same — as the first 3 miles At 17 miles came upon 
a thick clump of trees, with beautiful palm growing amongst them ; 


examined it, and found it to have been a spring, but now dry. Pro- 
ceeded on another mile, and was again atapiued by what seemed to 
be a continuation of the large marsh; we now appeared to have 
got right into the middle of it, It is to be seen to the south-west, 
north-east, and south-east of us. Camped on a point of rising 
ground running into it. ‘The timber on the rises between the ereeks 
is stringy-bark, small gums, and in places a nasty ecrub, very sharp, 
which tore a number of our saddle-baga. It isa vers Roe thing 
the patches of it are not broad. ‘The grass, where it has not been 
burned, is very thick and high—up to my shoulder when on horse- 
back. About a mile from here, to the west, I can see what appears 
to be the water of the river, running through clumps of trees and 
bamboos, beyond which, in the distance, are coprecs of low rising 
ground, in places broken also with clumps of trees. The course of 
the river seems to be x.w.W, On the east side of the marsh is also 
rising ground ; the marsh in that direction seems to run 5 or 6 
miles before it meets the rising ground, and appears after that to 
ae round to the north. obits cool, Latitude 12° 28’ 19", 
Wind 8.8. 

July 22.—Halted, As the marsh seems to run 80 much to the 
east, and not knowing how much further I shall have to go to. get 
across the numerous erecks that appear to come into it, shall 
remain here to day, and endeavour to find a road through it to the 
river, and follow up the banks if Tecan. [havea deal of work to 
do to the map fies. our bags require mending. After collecting 
the horses, Thring tried to cross the mareh to the river, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching its banks, finding firm ground all the way ; the 
breadth of the river here being about 100 yards, very deep, and 
running with some velocity, the water quite fresh. He having 
returned with this information, I sent him, King, ant Pee 


mounted on the stronzest horses, to follow the banks of the river 
till noon, to see if there is any obstruction to prevent my travelling 
by its banks. In two hours they returned with the dismal tidings 
that the banks were broken down by watercourses, deep, broad, and 
bogey. ‘This is a t disappointment, for it will take me a day 
or two longer than I expected in reaching the sea-coast, in conse 
quence of having to go a long way round to clear the marsh and 
creeks, ‘The edge of the marsh was still of the same rich character, 
and covered with luxuriant grass; the rise we are camped on is 
also the same, with ironstone gravel on the surface. ‘This seems to 
have been a favourite camping place for a large number of natives ; 
there isa great quantity of fish-bones, mussel and turtle shells, at 
a little distance from the camp, close to where thefe was some 
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water. There are three poles fixed in the ground, and these have 
formed an equilateral triangle, on the top of which was a frame- 
work of the same figure, over which were placed bars of wood, its 
height from the ground 8 feet; this has apparently been used 
by them for smoke-drying a dead black-fellow, We have seen no 
natives since leaving the Roper, although their smokes are still 
round about us, On and about the marsh are large flocks of geese, 
ibis, and numerous other aquatic birds; they are so wild that they 
will not allow us.to come within shot of them. Mr. Kekwick has 
been successful in shooting a goose ; it bas a perulier-alepes head, 
having a large horny lump on the top, resembling a top-knot, and 
only avery small web at the root of his tora The river opposite 
this, about a yard from the bank, is 9 feet deep, Wind variable, 


night cool, 

July 25.—Started 20 minutes to 8 o'clock, course 22° E. of s, 
1 mile to round the marsh; thence 1 mile south-east ; thence east 
6 miles ; struck a large creek, deep and long reaches; thence three- 
quarters of a mile south before I could cross it. This I have 
named “ Thring’s Creek,” in token of my approbation of his conduct 
throughout the journey, Thence east, 14 nile; thence north 9 
miles, when I againstruck the large marsh. ‘Thring’s Creek has 
been running nearly parallel with the north course until it empties 
itself into the marsh. The country gone over to-day, after leaving 
the side of the marsh, which, as well as the banks of the creck, 
and also some small plains, are of the same rich description of soil, 
covered with grass; the other parts are slightly elevated, the soil 
light, with a little sand in the surface, of a brown colour ; timber, 
mixture of stringy-bark and gums, with many others; also a low 
thick scrub, In many it has lately been burnt ; the few 
patches that have escaped abound in grass. I have come 12 miles 
to | tward to try to round the marsh, but have not been able 

odoso. plains that were seen from the river by those who 
came up it in boats, isthe marsh ; poli Sapa 
which gives it the appearance of extensive grassy plains. | have 
camped at where the Thring spreads itself over a portion of the 
marsh. ‘There is rising ground to the north-west, on the opposite 
side, which I suppose to be a continuation of the elevated ground 
I passed before crossing the creek, and the same that I saw bearing 
north from the last camp. I suppose it runs in towards the river. 
Wind s. Latitude 16° 22° 30", | 

July 24.—Started 8-20, course nearly north, I have adopted this 
course in order to make the sea-coast as soon aa possible, which I 
suppose to be distant about 84 miles; by this I hope to avoid the 
marsh. I shall travel along the beach te the north of the Adelaide. 
I did not inform any of the party, except Thring and Auld, that I was 
so near to the sea, as I wished to give them a surprise on reaching 
it. Proceeced through a light soil, slightly elevated, with a little 
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ironstone on the surface, the volcanic rock cropping out occa- 
sionally, also some flats of black alluvial soil; the timber much 
smaller, approaching scrub, showing that we are nearing the sea, 
At 84 by came up in a broad valley of black alluvial soil, 
covered with long grass From this I can bear the wash of the 
sea on the other side of the valley, which is rather more than a 
quarter of a mile wide. Here I found growing a line of thick 
heavy bushes, very dense, indicating the bou of the beach. 
Crossed the valley and entered the serub, which was a complet 

network of vines. Stopped the horses to clear a wd, whilst I ad- 
vanced a few yards on to the beach, and was gratified and delighted 
to behold the waters of the Indian Ocean in Van Diemen’s Gulf, 
before the party with the horses knew anything of its proximity. 
Thring, who rode in advance of me, called out “'The Seal” which 
a0 tok them all by surprise, and they were so astonished, that he 
had to repeat the call before they fully understood what was meant. 
Hearing which, they immediately gave three long and aga 
cheers. The beach is covered with a soft blue mud; it being eb 

tide I could see some distance; found it would be impossible for 
me to take the horses along it; I therefore kept them where I had 
halted them, and allowed half the party to come on to the beach 
and gratify themselves by a sight of the sea, while the other half 
remained to watch the horses until their return. I dipped my feet 
and washed my face and hands in the sea, as I promised the late 
Governor, Sir Richard MacDonnell, I would do if I reached it. 
The mud has nearly covered all the shells; we got a few, how- 
ever. I could see no sea-weed. There is a point of land some 
distance off, bearing 70°. After all the party had been some time 
on the beach, at which they were much pleased and gratified, they 
collected a few shells. I returned to the valley, where I had my 
initials cut on a tree (J. M, D, 8), as I intended putting my 
flag up at the mouth of the Adelaide. Proceeded on a course of 
402° along the valley; at 1) mile, coming upon a small creek, 
with running water, and the valley being covered with beautiful 


preen grass, have. compe. 10-270 the horses the benefit of it. 
TS have L through he instrumentality of Divine Providence, 
been led to accomplish the great object of the expedition, and take 
the whole party through as witnesses to the fact, and through one 
of the finest countries man would wish to pass—good to the coast, 
and with a stream of ao tah cei within half-a-mile of the sea. 
From Newcastle Water to sea-beach, the main body of the 
horses have been only one night without water, and then got it 
within the next day. If this country is settled, it will be one of 
the finest colonies under the Crown, suitable for the growth of any 
and every thing—what a splendid country for producing cotton | 
Judging from the number of the pathways from the water to the 
sta- acrosa the valley, the natives must be very numerous ; 
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we have not seen any, although we have passed many of their 
recent tracks and encampments. The cabbage and fan-palm trees 
have been very plentiful during to-day’s journey down to this 
valley. This creek [ named “ Charles's Creek ;" it is one by which - 
some large bodies of springs discharge their surplus water into Van 
Diemen's Gulf, Its banks are of soft mud, and bogey. Wind s. 
Lat. 12° 13' 30", iv 

July 25.—Charles’s Creek, Van Diemen’s Gulf. I have sent 
Thring to the south-west to see if he can get round the marsh, If 
it is firm ground, I shall endeavour to make the mouth of the river 
by that way. After a long search, he returned and informed me 
that it was impracticable, being too boggy for the horses. As the 
great object of the expedition is now attained, and the mouth of 
the river already well known, I do not think it advisable to waste 
the strength of my horses in forcing them through; they have still 
avery long and fatiguing journey in recrossing the continent to 
Adelaide, and I do not deo WHat Gbyect T shall gain by pushing them 
bear a long day's ride, 1 shall therefore cross this creek, and see 
if T can get along by the sea-beach, or close to it. Started, and 
had great difficulty in getting the horses over, although we cut a 
large quantity of grass, putting it on the banks, and on logs of 
wood which were put into it, We had a number bogged, and one 
of my best horses I was nearly losing, and was obliged to have him 
pulled out with ropes; after the loss of some time we'succeeded in 
getting them all over safely. Proceeded on a ‘W.N.w. course, 
firm ground of black alluvial soil. At 2 miles, came upon An 
open part of the beach; went on to it, and again found the mud 
quite impassable for horses. In the last mile we have had some 
rather soft ground. Stop the party, as this travelling is too 
much for the horses; and, taking T bring with me, rode 2 miles 
* to see if the ground was any firmer in places; found it very soft 
where the salt water had covered it, in others not so bad. J ing 
from the number of shells banked up in different places, the sea 
must occasionally come over this, 1 saw at once that this would 
not do for the weak state in which my horses are; I therefore 
returned to where I had left the party, resolved to recross the con- 
tinent to the City of Adelaide: had an open place cleared, selected 
one of the tallest trees, stripped it of its lower branches, and on its 
highest branch fixed my flag, the Union Jack, with my name sewn 
in the centre of it. At 1 ft. 5, from the foot of the tree is buried, 
about 8 inches below the ground, an air-tight tin case, in which 
is a paper with the following notice -— | 

South Australian Great Northern Exploring Expedition, 

The exploring party, under the command of Jobn M‘Douall Stuart, arrived 
at this spot on the 25th day of July, 1862, having crowed the entire Continent 
of Australia from the Southern to the Indian Ocean, passing through the centre, 
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They left the city of Adelaide on the 26th day of October, 1561, and the most 
northern station of the colony on the 21st day of January, 1802. To com- 
momorate this happy event, they have raised this flag bearing his name. All 
well, God save the Queen! 

[Here follow the siznaturea.of myself and party.] 

As this bay has not been named, I have taken this opportunity 
of naming it “Chambers Bay,” in honour of Miss Chambers, whe 
Se me with the flag which I have planted this day, 
and I hope this may be the first sign of the dawn of nots . 
civilization. Exactly this day nine months the party left North 
Adelaide. On the tree on which the flag is placed is cut on the 
hark—p1a oxE Foot s. We then bade farewell to the Indian 
Ocean, and returned to Charles's Creek, where we had again great 
difficulty in getting the horses across, which was at last accom- 
plished without accident. We have passed numerous anid recent 
tracks of natives to-day ; they are still burning the country at some 
distance from the coast. Wind s.z. Latitude 127 14’ 50", 

‘(The return march was commenced next day, and lay over almost 
the same ground traversed in coming north, The drought, how- 
ever, which had so thwarted them on the journey up, now set in 
with tenfold severity, many even of the larger ponds having dried 
up in the interim. Mr, M‘Douall Stuart himself suffered severely 
from his most distressing malady, accompanied by entire prostra- 
tion, which brought him to death’s door. Ultimately the entire 
party succeeded in reaching Mr. Jarvis's station, whence they 
reached Mount Stuart Station on 10th December. | 

In conclusion (remarks Mr. Stuart), I beg to say, that I believe 
this country (i.e. from the Roper to the Adelaide, and thence to 
the shores of the Gulf) to be well adapted for the settlement of an 
European population ; the climate being in every respect suitable, 
and the surrounding country of excellent quality and of great 
extent. ‘Timber, stringy-bark, iron-bark, gum, &e., with bamboo 
50 to GO feet high on the banks of the river, are abundant and at 
convenient distances, The country is intersected by numerous 
springs and watercourses in every direction. In my journey 
across 1 was not fortunate in meeting with thunder-showers or 
heavy rains, but, with the exception of two nights, I was never 
without a sufficient supply of water. ‘This will show the perma- 
nency of the different waters, and I see no difficulty in taking over 
a herd of horses at any time. 
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XIV.— The Upper Basin of the Nile, from Inspection and In- 
Jormation. By Captain J. H. SPEKE, F.2.G.8. 


[In publishing the following observations, with the accompanying Map and 
Tablea, relating to the part of the interior of Africa traveraed by Captains Speka 
and Grant, the Council regret that so very important a subject should be ilins- 
trated, in their Journal, only by this short memoir, which Captain Speke has 
ontitled the ‘ Upper Basin of the Nile.’ As the author has not transmitted, for 
publication in the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society, any other 
materials or diary of his travels, the reader must look for further information 
in the poblished work of Captain Speke, respecting the important expedition 
with which be was entrusted, and in which he has been supported throughout 
by the President and Council of the Society, as testified indeed by Captain 
Speke himself in the concluding paragraph of his memoir.] 

Iy treating of the subject comprehended in the general designatior 
of the Basin of the Nile, I'will lead off frou Kané—lae 5° s, 
a colony, situated in Unyamueézi, or the Land of the Moon. 
Here, at Kazé, in 1857, we first heard that the Victoria N’yanza 
was the largest lake in these regions. Sheikh Snay" was our 
informant; and he said he thought it was the source of the Jub 
River. Captain Burton was my interpreter; and we both of 
us agreed it was more likely to be the source of the Nile, I 
then, with Bombay as an interpreter,t heard from Snay and 
other Arabs that the Kitangulé and Katonga rivers ran out of 
the N’yanza, and another river flare is the Nile, but the I 





thought by some of the Arabs to be the upper portions of the Jub 
into the N’yanza, Further argument explained this away, an 

showed me that the Arabs, by their peculiar mode of expression, 
spoke of the flow of a river in the reverse manner to that in which 
we are accustomed to speak of the direction of the current of a 
river.§ I also heard from Snay and other Arabs, that sailing-vessels 
frequented some waters to the northward ofthe Equator, which con- 








* Sheikh Snay bin Amir ¢l Harisi was a moat intelligent Arab merchant, to 
whom the first expedition was indebted for much acceptable ald and ThMny geo 
phical details, An account of him is given in Burton's ‘Lake Regions of 
: juatorial Africa," woh l. pp. 324,325, Ke. His reported death is related in Speke's 
Journal, pp. 97, $8.—[Ep., | 
+ Captain Barton, by his intimate knowledge of the Arabic language, was 
d to acquire from the traders many, ond os they have proved to be, 
correct particulars of the lake and the northern countries, They are given in 
~ (Chapters ihe ofthe Journal of the Hoyal Geographical Society, vol. xxix., 
+ Bombay was my constant interpreter thro it the journey, 
§ Other travellers have been perplexed by this kind of phraseology when in - 
conversation with ignorant Arabs, 
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firmed a statement I had heard of the same nature, in 1855, whens" 
travelling in the Somali country. I could not fix in my own mind Ets . 
exactly what they alluded to; but so sure then did I feel that the ~ 
Victorja N’yanza was the source of the Nile, that I proposed going. - 
to ped once, 1. Pe: 
Captain Burton Scan eferred going west to see the Tanganyika © 
Lake." Early in 1558 we ee at Uji, a port on the 'T tte 
ganyika Lake, by following down the course of he Gombé Nullah 
to its junction with the Malagarazi River, and then down that 
“river to where it falls into the Lake Tanganyika. The height © 
of the Tanganyika above the sea-level I ascertained, by boiling “<9 
thermometera, to be only 1840 feet,t whilst Kazé, by the same =~ 
measurement, was 3400 fect; ao that we had arrived in a great i 
a 


trough or depression—much about the same level as Dr. Living- 
stone afterwards determined the southern Lake N’yassa to lie-at.t 
At Ujiji I volunteered and crossed the Inke im a small canoe 
to the island of Kasengé, in the hopes of obtaining a sailing-craft 
- from Sheikh Hamed, an Arab merchant residing there. My 
hopes in that respect proved abortive ; but I heard from the Ara 
that the island of Kasengé was situated nearly half-way between 
the north and south ends of the lake ; that the southern end was 
broader and more open than the northern; that at the southern _ 
end a river called Marungu ran info the lake; and thatet the | 
i end a ae ran out of the ate =. ; 
orgetting my lesson at Kazé, about the Arabs’ ideas respect- — 
thenrther hoee of a river, I took Hamed’s words literally, and ~ 
placed the results on my map. Next I returned to Ujiji, and went —~_ 
with Captain Burton to Uvira, within 10 or 12 miles of the | 
_ northern end of the lake. | | " 
There we heard from the natives that the river at the head of A 
the lake, called Rusizi, ran into the lake, and not out of it; which | 
I believed, and so put it down on my map, not only because I saw 








* Tho instructions given to the first expedition were, ire, to make the bestof — 
their way to the reported lake of Nyassa, to the westward, See Journal of the 
aon aographienl Stclty, vol. xis. fp.'6 eave BO | 

: The " | rage i pr oahu oem de Aa sa ey ate — a 
of proper hypsometrical thermometers supplict t these were subsequently = 
ackiny and saa of the later GheerrAisans for height were mode with less 
perfect thermometers, which showed a considerable index error (in excess) on — 
their being boiled at the const.on their return. From the impossibility of ascer- “9 

os a this error first appeared, the results were taken as they showed, 
_ except where they subsequently were found to be wrong by the earher experi- 
ment. If this error occurred before reaching Lake ee ae it will affect the 
assumed elevation of that lake considerably, and, with that, the physical geography 
of its region —[Ep.] , | = 

* These thermometers were boiled with many others at Zanzibar, and their 
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the head of the lake was surrounded by mountains deepening to 
the northward, and gradually tapering down the sides of the lake, 
but also because Bombay told oth Captain Burton and myself 
that Hamed really meant the Rusizi ran into the lake." It was 
a pity, then, I did not change the course I gave to the Marungu 
River ; but I forgot my lesson, and omitted to do so. Doth the 
Arab and the natives said the Rusizi was a very large river, much 
greater than the Malagarazi River; and the Arabs of Kazé said 
the same thing of the Kitangulé River ; for which reason I ima- 
@ined the mountains encircling the head of the Tanganyika must 
necessarily attain an altitude of from 8000 to 10,000 feet; other- 
wise I could not conceive how such great rivers could have been 
generated in such a short distance as separates the Kitangule from 
the Rusizi.f | | 

Now, if the Marungu River really runs out of the Tanganyika,? 
as I believe it does, in all. probabalsty i drains that lake into the 
N’yasea, and so forms a chain of lakes supplying the Shire and 
Zambezi rivers. This, too, appears the more like y as the Babisa 
tribes living on the west of the N’yasea, cross the Marungu River 
When they come for ivory to the south-east corner of the Tan- 
fanyika, 

n returning to Ujiji, I proposed going together to have a look 
at the Victoria N’yanza ; but, as my companion declined, I deter- 
mined on doing it myzelf after our return to Kaze.§ pele 
I volunteered, and set out alone, and accomplished my object, after 
travelling over an undulating plateau to 3° s. latitude, where I 
first beheld the lake. Its altitude, determined by the came boiling- 
~ oe reco ~ ented © Royal Geographical iid xxix. 254; and 
_ + Cap | who went nearly to the head of Tonganyika, denies any 
tevin oe czas of Seite atene Goa tae 
| orton's * ) * til. . They ore wn in tain 
Speke's maps of their route sent home ahar their visit to the head of aelibe 

bor in his sketch-map sent in July, 1858. Tt was impossible to see them on 
Cither journey, In the first expedition theiralleged north point was not approached 
‘ Within 160 miles, and the formation of the head of the lake prevented any distant 
_ View in any other direction. In the second expedition, the nearest an bs: 
Point, the biro cones, are supposed to have been 50 miles distant, the 
centre of een g is marked as 150 miles from the nearest point of the ronte. 
Their assumed en and position must be taken as inferential, as stated above by 
* oy Cebais Benen information from the Arobs wns, ranula that the 
rung was an affinent, about equal in volume to the Malogarazi Hiver. See 

5 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, xxix., note +, pp. 237, 256.—[En.] 
 § On the return of the travellers to Karé, much prostrated by illness and 
—Suziety, ond with means almost exhausted, Captain Speke volunteered, a8 above 
— Bated, when wren ig sara while his sick companion prepared for the 
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pwand journey. | Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society, xxix. 17; 
and ‘ Proceedings,” iii, 112, 13—[Ep]._ tet vn 59 7 i 
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‘instruments as those used on the Tanganyika, was $740 feet. Of 
course, boiling-instrumenuts are not very accurate ; still they do not 
vary much; and I confidently believe, as I found no considerable 
stream running into the N’yanza, that the altitude of the N'yanza 
is even greater than that of Kazé. In fact, I only saw one 
nullah, which I christened Jordanz, and one other, at a short 
omens from me, called Muinguira; neither of which is worthy 

The best view I obtained of the lake was from the top of a hill 
overlooking Muanza, which I christened Somerset; but that was 
cireumscribed to the eastward by the islands or promontory of 
Ukerewé and Mazita. 

To extend my knowledge of the southern end of the lake, I 
next went fbieCiouenvatory Hill, and heard from the best native 
authority in the district, a man who had been on the island of 
Ukerewé, and had seen the broad expanse of the Victoria N'yanza 
beyond it, that the lake was as broad on the eastern as on the 
western side, though it could not be seen by us then, in consequence 
of Ukerewé standing in the way. He also said the lake was of 
indefinite length. Now the length was a point I could not settle 
on that expedition; and it aroge from the circumstance of the 
Waganda calling all water, whether lake, river, or pond, by the 
same name, N’yanza, and by their thus considering the Victoria 
N’yanza and Nile as one bit of water. I afterwards found this 
out when I was in Uganda, and asked where the lake ended; for 
some men said, “It goes between Usoga and Uganda, Kidi and 


Unyoro, and-then up to Uthumbi—in fact, there is no end to it, 


for Usoga is an island, so there is no use talking any more on the 
subject; you may walk months and munths and you will never see 
the end of it.” Whilst others said, “Oh, it goes to the north, no 
one knows where.” | | 

The country leading from the snow-clad sage iat to the 
south-east corner of the Victoria N’yanza, as described by the 
missionaries Rebmann and Erhardt, deduced from native informa- 
tion, I have heard corroborated by coloured travellers who have 
frequented that line; and all tends to show that there are no 
rivers of importance draining into the N’yanza in that direction. 
My informants were both at Zanzibar and on the march, 


Further, I have had men in my own employ who have travelled , 


from Kilimandjaro, skirting south of Miru, and thence up to the 
N’yanza, close to the strait which connects the N’yangza with the 
Bahari (Lake) Ngo; and they say there are no rivers of any 
importance anywhere in the Masai country, for they had, every- 


——- — 


where west of Miru, to make long marches over rolling ground to .. 


reach water, and then all they found were small streams of no size 
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formidable enough to detain their foot-march, besides which some 
merchants, I was informed at Zanzibar, who once crossed the 
atrait and went into Usoga, hoping to reach Uganda to open a 
direct trade with that kin; say the eame thing. They all 
went in great force, and as fast as they could, im consequence of the 
barbarous nature of the Masai. | | j 
Dr. Krapf is the only person who tells us of a river running 


‘to the westward from the east-coast range; and his river rises in 


Mount Kenia, If this be true, then it must either run into the 
Bahari Ngo, or be one of the head branches of the Sobat River. 
This concludes all our information of the south and eastern. side 
of the head of the Nile south of the Saute OF which it will be 
seen the Victoria N’yanza has no important affluents on cither of 
those sides: and, therefore, whatever drainage there is of any 
consequence, emanating from the mountains which flank the east 
side of the ‘great interior plateau within that limit, i carried off 
by either the Pangani, the Dana, or Jub rivers into the Indian 


Now, before drawing off from this portion of the description of 
the basin of the Nile, I will state in few words (to show what 
power of knowledge an explorer can possess himself of by local 
information) how, whilst at Kazé, on the first East African Expe- 
dition, I drew up and sent home a map 50 accurate in its general 
bearings, that it only required me to put down what we heard there, 
comparatively with our previous knowledge of the navigable Nile, 
to make my map nearly as complete as it stands at present. 

We then heard of the ss Uganda, and Unyoro countries 
lying with regard to one another as they actually exist. 1 heard 
also of the Wasoga, the Kidi, and the Bari Soke in which latter 
country Gondokoro is situated. We heard of the Kitangulée and 
the Katonga rivers relatively placed as they now stand; and | 
heard of the Kivira River, whisk is the Nile, running to the north- 
ward just as we find it. I heard also of the Mfumbiro Mountain 
being continually covered with clouds im consequence of its great 
altitude + and I heard of the Little Luta Nzigé, lying somewhere 
to the northward of the linc, having some connexion with the 
Victoria N'yanza; but these two latter bits of information I did 
not exactly understand how to put down onmy map. I also heard 





that when the N'yanza roze, it tore up‘and floated away islands, 


as, in fact, itdoes; and lastly, I again heard of some sailing vessels 
on the Nile, which, without doubt now, were those of the White 
Nile traders. | 

It must naturally be difficult for people in England to under- 
stand how the Arabs at Kazé could have learnt so much of regions 
to the north of the Equator, so I will briefly state the way in which 
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they have gained it, For several years these men have travelled 
through Uzinga, Karagué, Uganda, and Usoga, visiting the kings 
of those countries, and penne slaves and ivory. “At Kara 
and Uganda they have had trading depéts, and there they em loy 
men. to procure them ivory from Unyoro and Kidi, which latter 
country is the most celebrated of all for its products in ivory. The 
Arabs are very inquiring men; and from these men they had 
learnt much. But this was not their only source of obtaining in- 
formation, nor yet their best; for the King of Karagué is very 
friendly with all the native parecenien to the north of his country, 
especially with the King of Unyoro. They constantly exchange 
presents and news—the Karagué king from the south and. the 
Unyoro king from the north, Through this medium it was that 
the Arabs heard of the Kidi and Bari poo and of the navigators 
on the Nile at Gondokoro; as a proof of this, the King of Unyoro, 
years before we reached Kazé first, sent the King of Karagué 
some carnelians and beads, which could only have come up the 
Nile, for they were totally different from any brought into the 
country by the Arabs of Zanzibar. Added to this, the King of 
agué himself described to me all the manners and customs of 
the natives down to the Bari pe as well as the nature and 
extent of those countries, so truthfully that I had very little to alter 
in my diary or plans of the countries abead which I laid down at 
his capital, — | 
[ lef Kazé again in 1861, and marched to the southern frontier of 
Usui, crossing over the Gombé¢, Kungué, Nurhungure, and Ukong 
nullahs, So which en to the sw. and are affluents to the Mali 
varazi River, without seeing any tributaries runny to the x.z. to the 
s 'y In Usui, however, the land — of those hills which 
encircle the head of the Tanganyika Lake decline to the east. 
The geological formation had changed from a flat or undulatin 
lateau studded with granitic outcrops to a mountainous segioniel 
argillaceous sandstone, occasionally cut through by dykes of pure 
white quartz. On the west I heard of the Malagarazi, “ago 
the Urundi mountains, and draining into the Tanganyika ; wh 
here, on the east, I crossed one small stream or rivulet running 
under the N’'yakasenyé ridge, and one other somewhat larger, 
resembling a good English trout-stream, called Lohugati, both 
trending their way to the N'yanza. 
Leaving Usni, 1 next entered the still more mountainous country 
Saragué, and found the dramage was all to the eastward, or 














of 
into the N'yanza. The first poece ‘of water I saw was the Urigi 
Lake. It is fast drying up, but still is drained by a passage into 


the Kitangulé River. formerly, I was assured My thé natives, 
canoes occasionally went by the passage into the Kitangulé,-and 
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then either down to the N’yanza, or up to the Little Windermere 
Lake ; but the waters now were too shallow to admit of this being 

From this, after crossing over high spurs, the greatest altitude 
being 5500 feet, | viewed at one sions 1500 feet below me, the 
Little Windermere Lake, the Ingezi River, and the Luchuro 
River, and found that the waters of all these combined formed 
the main branch of Kitangulé River. After this] navigated the 
Little Windermere, and saw it had a connexion with the Ingezi 
River, by canoes making the passage. ‘The Ingezi channel was 
very deep, and relgrey rama as much water as would con- 
stitute one-third of the Kitangulé River, This, however, was not 
all the water I should imagine the valley of the Ingézi supplied, 
for the valley was very extensive, and some feet deep in water, 
resembling a sary i over with the tall papyrus-t 

The Luchuro Valley well in view, I could see was of the 
nature ag the Ingézi, but somewhat, larger. It is certainly 
Karagué with goats for sale, and they said they performed the 
whole passage in canoes. 


During my six weeks’ residence at the capital of Karagué, I 
caw, from an altitude of 5500 feet, the Mfumbiro cones in Ruanda 
only three times, eo constantly were they covered with clouds. T hey 
rise up beyond and above three or four spurs (radii of the moun- 
tains encircling the north end of the Tanganyika), in the kingdom 
of Kishakka, and attain an altitude, as well as I could judge by the 
eye, of 10,000 feet. Between those cones in Ruanda and the king- 
domof Kishakka the natives say the Luchuro waters come down from 
Urundi, where there is a small lake like the Little Windermere, 
called Akanyara. The natives likewise say that there is a lake 
beyond these cones called Rusizi, which is drained by a large river 
unto We Lenganyike-Lake ; and they also say there is a drainage 
from the northern side of those cones into the Little Luta Nzigeé 
All this matter I immediately put down on my map, to which, for 
further details, I must draw attention. i 

On quitting Karagué I descended from those hills which 
surround the head of the Tanganyika Lake, and crossed the Kitan- 
gulé River (16th January) in canoes, It was deep sunk like a canal, 
about 80 yards wide ; so deep the canoe*men could not pole in the 
centre, and it travelled at the pace of an ordinary walky No 
measurements were taken, and inden if there had been they would 
have been nearly valueless, for as the course of the Nile stretches 
over 54° of latitude, you ri wire to have fi whole sears register at 

least of depth, breadth, and velocity, taken daily, and on every 
branch or river, to arrive at their comparative values ; for whilst one 
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part of the Nile is in full flood, another part is at its lowest, and 
another part perhaps rising or falling. To this also I may add 
another great difficulty exists, owing to the fact that the waters of 
the rivers pulsate about in the flats or lakes before they can make 
any sensible rise and consequent overflow, and during this time rain 
se lato or the sun evaporating what the rivers have poured 
into them, 

The Uddu portion of Uganda was now entered, and here I saw 
the full effects of the great rainy zone of the world. The fertility 
of this region was surprising, and the land so supersaturated witl 
moisture, that I had to cross one or more palmyrus-rush drains per 
mile, all declining towards the N'yanza. The mountains encireling 
the head of the Tanganyika gradually disappeared from view, an 
instead small hills of soft argillaccous sandstone bent round the head 
of the N'yanza, in the folds of which grew such enormous trees as 
I never saw in my life before. 

_ At Mashondé, lat. 50° s., I obtained the first view of the Victoria 
N'yanza during this expedition; and agnin at certain intervals I 
continued to see the lake as far castward as the Ripon Falls. In 
the mean time, however, I crossed the Katonga sgh ficadas which 
debouches on the Equator, and then I entered Uganda Proper, 
The Katonga was the largest rush-drain I had as yet pata gpa 
rather it was a net-work of drains confined in a valley about 4 miles 
broad. It happened to be fordable eserrnhene just at this time, 
though the natives say it sometimes swells in certain parts to the 
height of a man, and therefore cannot be crossed on foot; and, 
still more 7 to relate, they say it swells most when least rain 
falls in Uganda. All I can say for certain about this matter 
is, that me peetee of the Katonga was not interrupted for a 
period extending over eight months, as during that time there 
was’ constant communication between the palaces of Karagué and 
Uganda, and those who went to and fro invariably forded the 
Katonga. 

Once acrosa the Equator, I found the drainage of the hills 
inclined to the northward, even though I was not very far from the 
Jake; and I heard from the natives that the M | 
which I crossed on the 13th February, rose in the lake,’ ‘This state 
ment miy be disputed, but it seems probable from the fact that it 
ia otherwise hard to account for the quantity of ay ler I 
found in its channel, viz., 12 yards broad by 6 or 7 feet deep, 
This Mwérango changes its name to Kafu in Unyoro, and there 
enters the Nile. 






is state- | 


Next after leaving the Palace of Uganda, where I navigated — 


the lake for a short distance down Murchison Creek, I turned 
north, crossed the Katawana branch of the Luajerri, and then 
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deflecting east, crossed the body of the oe ain (19th July), and 
struck the Nile at PN ‘Now the Luajerri in magnitude 
might be compared to the Katonga and Mweérango combined, for 
it ia of greater breadth than the former, and has a slow and deeper 
flow than the latter, Nevertheless, it is nearly covered with the 
palmyrus-rush, and scarcely deserves the name of a river. Itis 
said to rise in the lake, and to empt itzelf into the Nile. From 
Urondogani I tracked the Nile to the Ripon Falls (28th July), 
and there sree saw the Victoria N’yanza. ‘The falls were 400 
or 500 feet |, with a drop of 12 feet, but broken in three 
eee by rocks. Straight beyond the falls lay a low line of hill 
in the Kira district, shutting out a view of the broad surface of the 
lake; but, by following the Napoleon Channela short way, I could 
ee ea vi kept up with the lake. Indeed the 
channel was a magnificent sheet of water, gradually expanding as 
it extended from me. It washed the Usoga shores, almost beyond. 





the line of vision, and then as it beut south, it was shut ont, as T 
have said, by the Kira hills, I had now seen the western half of the 


Victoria N’yanza, and had seen that there was only one river (the 
Kitangulé) of any importance flowing into it on that side. I 
had seen enough, too, of the Malagarazi River, combined with 
collateral information, to prove that the great equatorial floods 
take 2 sa just after the equinoxes; that the mountains encircling 
the Tanganyika form the water-parting between North and South 
Central Africa, and that the Vietoria N’yanza was veritably the 
great reservoir of the Nile. ‘The Waganda here also confirmed the 
native statements I had heard in Muanza regarding the extension 
of the lake to the eastward, where it was said there was as much 
water to the east of Observatory Hill as there was to the west ; for 
the Waganda, who sometimes go into the Bahari Ngo for salt, 
eaid the Strait leading into the Ngo Lake was as far from the 
Ripon Falls as the mouth of the Katonga was in the opposite direc- 
tion. They did not, however, know the Ngo by name, but called 
it a salt lake, as they found salt there. No one in these regions 
knew of a river flowing into the Ngo, but all alike stated that one 
flowed out of it and joined the Nile, thereby making, as they called 
itt, Usoga Al island. 

‘Now leaving the Ripon Falls, and following the Nile as far as 
Urondogani, the river was clear and boisterous, like a fine I 
land stream; but from that oi to the Karuma Falls, it was hke 
a large pond, with a breadth varying from 200 to 1000 yards. 
I did not follow it all the way, a3 1 had a canoe fight on the 
Nile, and was obliged to go overland from Urondogani to the 
Palace of Unyoro, In doing so I reerossed the Luajerri and 
Kafu rivers. The Kafu at this time (9th Sept.) had much the 
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same amount of water in it as when I first crossed it in Uganda; 
but two months afterwards (7th November) it rose, tearing away 
masses of mud and grass, which floated on its boisterous waters like 
islands, and showed us the time of the Nile flood had arrived. 

from “the Palace of Unyoro I went to the Karuma Falls in 
canoes, The Kafu terminated after a short distance, when the Nile 
was reached, and found in full flood. Nowhere have I ever seen the 
Nile under s0 majestic an aspect. The Kitangulé bore no com- 
parison with it, either in breadth or in velocity. It seemed quite 
alive with floating islands, and averaged from 2 to 3 fathoms dese. 
At the Karu Sails (22nd November) I left the Nile plunging 
down a chasm direct to the westward, in which passage the natives 
informed me there was one grand waterfall. ‘They also said, after 
going a certain distance, the river was met by the Little Luta 
Nzigé, and then deflected east to near where Mr. Debono’s traders 
were stationed in-Madi. I believe this to be true in both respects, 
as I found the Nile when I next inspected it (lst February) in 
Madi, close to the Asua River, apparently only just rising. It was 
highly discoloured, and floating down rushes ; yet it did not appear 
to contain so greata body of water as I saw in the river at the 
Karuma Falls, although two months had elapsed. Moreover, on 
my arrival at Gondokoro, Dr. Murie, who had more experience 
there than myself, assured me it was only beginning to rise just as I 
reached that station ; and further, Dr. Knoblecher, the founder of 
the Austrian Church Mission establishment at Gondokoro, ascer- 
tained by a long series of observations that the Nile reached its 
lowest level there in the middle of January. 

Now one the Nile was rising it was the dry season in Madi, 
and the small rivers of that country had discharged all their waters 
into the Nile, except | may say the Asua, which never runs abso- 
lutely dry. During the rainy season in Madi, I heard it became 
so boisterous no one could cross it, but now as we forded it we 
found it only breast deep. This fact made me doubt the informa- 
tion I had heard of its having a direct connexion with the Victoria 
N'yanza, for it ought, if that were the case, to have been rising just 
like the Nile, It appears, therefore, that all the drainage of the 
N'yanza must come down the channel of the Nile, unless perchance 
the Sobat uaa be the river alluded to by the Arabs and natives 
as “making Usoga an island.” Should this not be the case, then 
the Sobat must be an independent river, draining all the mountain 
range north of Mount Kenia up to this parallel, and so to the 
eastward as far as possible the basin of the Nile is determined. 








Now to complete the western side of the basin of the Nile .. 


as far as possible, | must state os a positive fact the Nile at 
Gondokoro is the parent or true Nile. No explorers on the Nile, 
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of the present time, doubt that for a moment; and all those— 
there are many—who have recently directed their attention to 
the discovery of the source of the Nile have invariably looked for 
it south of Gondokoro. This matter established,—as on the east 
the only affluent to the Nile worthy of any notice was the Asua 
river, and that Wee aise ne peeves _ _ aed me 
impression on the | of the Nile,—leaves only the Little Luta 
Nzizé to be eneionl for the rest of the land included im the 
basin of the Nile is drained into the Nile north of Gondokoro. 
Information assures me that as the Malagarazi and Rusizi rivers 
drain the southern side of the mountains encircling the Tanganyika, 
so do the Kitangulé and Little Luta Nzigé drain the north side of 
those mountains, and this I think is proved x See fact that the 
Nile at Gondokoro was not so large as the Nile was in Unyoro 
‘the flood, For this reason also, I feel very sure the Little 
zigé of itself, if it was not supplied by the Nile as a back- 
rould be nothing more than a flat rush-marsh, like the Bahr- 


+ Let me now—so far as boiling thermometers will prove that there 
ig a watershed both north and south of the mountains encircling 
the head of the Tanganyika—show what Ihave established by their 
means. On this work two sorts of boiling apparatus have been used. 
One by which the thermometer was held vertically whilst boiling 
it, and the other by which the thermometer was held horizontally. 
The vertical, which was only employed on the first ¢x dition, 
made the Tanganyika 1844 feet, and the Victoria N yanza 
8740 feet above the sea-level; but the horizontal, which was only 
employed on the second expedition, made the Victoria N'yanza 
$306 feet above the sea-level, ‘Thus we have a difference of 434 
feet either to subtract from the vertical or to a d tothe horizontal, 
to bring them both to one common scale. Fortunately we have 
the means of deciding this point, as Gondokore had been previously 
¥. 






determined to be 1600 feet above the sea-level, whilst my hori- 
zontal instrament only showed 1298 feet, a difference minus 0 
B02 feet. The two differences now being both minus, but of 
different quantities, it is obvious we ought to take the mean of 
these differences and add it to the sum of the horizontal. . Now 
the Nile at Paira in Madi was made 1793 fect by the horizontal, 
eo if we add the mean of the differenees, or 368 feet, to this, we 
have a total altitude of 91@1 fect at Paira, which throws the Little 
Luta Nzigé more than 300) feet above the I anganyika Lake. There 
are only three cataracts onthe Nile between the Victoria N’yanza aml 
Gondokoro, which by this mode of calculation are relatively from 
the N’yanza 3740 feet, to Urondogani 3233 feet = 507 feet fall. 
From Urondogani 3233 fect, to Paira 2161 feet = 1072 feet fall ; and 
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* from Paira 2161 feet, to Gondokoro 1600 feet = 561 feet fall. The 
inost remarkable of these, however, is the middle one, az the cataract 
ig confined to the distance between the Karuma Falls and the 
Little Luta Nzigé; but this drop, strange as it appears, 1 
not so great in comparison as the fall of the Ruaha River where 
it intersects the east coast range,* for I found Ugogi on the 
west flank of that in 2) was 2766 feet, whilst Zungoméro on the 
east flank measured only 330 feet, making a fall of 2436 feet in a 
distance of only 100 miles. This, too, was done by the vertical. 
Now I do not wish it to be supposed that the index reading would 
be different because an instrument was held vertically or horizon- 
tally, but to distinguish the one from the other I have employed 
those terms. The truth of the difference, I suspect, lies in this, 
that the instruments used on the first expedition by which the alti- 
tudes of the Victoria N’yanza and Tanganyika lakes were deter- 
mined had very little boiling effect produced on them, whilst those 
[ measured the levels of the Nile with had done very considerable 
work ; the effect of which is, that by constant application of heat, 
the glass must have permanently expanded, reduced the size of the 
hore of the tube, and by the same reason the mercury rose higher 
than it ought to have done for its fixed index. 

Left for consideration, is what becomes of the rainfalls on 
the Equator west of the mountains encircling the head of the 
Tanganyika Lake? I believe, myself, they are drained off b 
the Congo river into the Atlantic, else the Bahr-el-Ghazal would 
be as large as the White Nile, and I think this proves the existence 
of a high plateau, lying between those mountains and the head 
streams of the Bahr-cl-Ghazal, which drains both south-west and 
north-east. On that equatorial plateau, again, only still further 
west, without doubt will be found the sources of the Chadda and 
Gaboon rivers; as it is impossible, owing to the system of the 
seasous in the interior of Africa, that any rivers could be of such 
magnitude, containing large perennial flows in them, unless they 


rose within 3° of the Equator, ‘The extreme limits of the pseu 
zoue, where rain falls more or less all the year round, are containes 
in that narrow belt; whilst beyond it, both north and south, the 
land is subject to continual droughts for five, six, or more months 
in the year, which last systematically longer as the distance 
increases from it. These great poictien seasons are regulated by 
the position of the sun, which th rain follows; eo that when the 
sim is in the south it is dry in the north, and tice rersd. People 


* The Rasha River was not seen by either the first or second irggoes : 
see the Journal of the Royal a aw Eociety, xxix., p. 306, &e., an 
Captain Speke's Journal, &c., p. 56. [ED.] 
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might point to the N'yasca as an argument against this view, it 
be aie of euch magnitude, and afle'to ony large a river 
as the Shiré, though situated so far distant from the equatorial 
raina, ‘This, however, only strengthens the case, and shows it 
must have connexion with tha rainy zone either by being directly 
joined by a river to the Pao la at or else, which is much less 
Tikaly, ya river coming round the Teens for otherwise 
it would be a rising and falling lake like Tchad. 

In conclusion, as this subject is exhausted, I trust I may here be 
permitted to tender my humble acknowledgments and gratitude 
to the Society for the able and influential assistance they afforded 
me in procuring this knowledge, as well as for the indefatigable 
interest they displayed to succour and render the Expe ition help 
in coming dew the Nile. Without the influence of the President 
and Council of the Society with the Government I could not have 
started, from want of funds; I could not have obtained the services 
interest to the scientific world; nor, indeed, could I have gone 
myself unless they had obtained my services from the Indian 
Government. | 

J. H. Sreke. 


Hineraries of the Second East African Expedition under the 
Command of Captain J. H. Srexe. Computed by Epwary 
Douwats, Esq., Greenwich Observatory. 


Latrrepes of Statiows and Ennoxs of the Cunoxomeren, from Observations 
made by Carrars Sree, between Jiwa la M'koa and the Coast. 
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Deuthomi* nt te ee an 7 he 91 | 7 a4 14 a Arietia +1 36*7 
oF ini er on om ae on a Pet / oh - 29°6 
‘1 we ‘a at om a if a1 on 8 Ceti a% a a0" 8 


Zangemero on =o” J =e 8 23 ae a Arictis +6 Pe | 


fF = 5 om fe er) 2 : a4 7 26 Gl re +1 a7 
er re eee |S ss vo [Dee 
fF . o = bw an iF a4 a” ut Aqpile +1 a4 
- an 7 7. oe ae rh a4 ao th +1 ao 
f ae - “2 2 PE 25 r) 26 5G P pl 12°43 
oF 4 ar a= oe .t 25 an a) Fl 15°5 
i] on oe au 2 aa FF 26 ” aa +1 a2*1 
rh oe on on os he if 26 oe t# > (31 °a)t 


ae veka) Ge) aera MIN 
Makata oC ee a. | Bo 
goto ee eee Ee ra 
-* 9 Se a TT We ete Me 


i 


S- eee a7 = a oF 
x ie 
| 


Album aa se a5 et a 
: OD -— of me ee te 14 47 oO 
wT oS ee os OT VOLE |-s 8 
E, U. i ae = *. o. of ; i | +] 
i ee eee oe s+ a al i2 
ni * am a+ oe be a . G) LL =—9 1d+0 
8 in on e+ =e if pai 7 fe =] Ld+4 
bi es ao “a a F | 25 o* a Aguila =i ll*5 
pa om a4 #8 ory Be 25 ih re = Ff 12:0 
BE se =m on a i | 25 as Aldebaran|—2 6-8 
a am os oe cr] oF 25 om | f =-@ 78 
WwW. Kanyanye os ss se oe | Now. 3 or  Aldebaran|—2 a9 
weak igre tee . 1 | 623 51 
Mean 
Camp M'dabura Nullah am of 18 26 a | 49 
e : 18 | Aldebaran| 4 40°s 
+ ® Ps 18 + he oo} 41°0 
an sy 18 o* 08 - 41d 
ia Pee PT (=) LL +] 2"6 
Comp. The 8 + ose #8 oe «690 6 3.59 | Sirius .. |--4 26+1 
1861, 
Jiwa la M’koa .. Jon... 1 6 O87 | Procyon (+5 28-5 
4 oh -s =e Pe H | au a i +5 a7 *4 
fa oe ee i a #5 oe +5 29°9 





Tae cuneate ees on Seis sy! wee Tiere Sop licate, There nthing apparently 
fe scoount fer the discordant Chronometer error, Pha laser oea's 
observations of @ Arietis, 


+ 1 minute wrong 7 
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Losarrepes of Statioxs between Jiwa la ey and the Coast, determined 
from aera of Lunar Distances made by Carrar Sreke, 











a1 
“he first result for Dathumi is obtained by using t the chronometer 
+1 minute 367 seconds ; onl eee 
Oct. 24 | Moon anda Arietis | 57 37 15 
ao «=F nn Aqui | a7 33 45 
ee || a $7 34 15 
se - aT 40 15 37 36 45 
“. ao ‘a | 37 39 45 
oF oh fe | 37 27 20 
, 26 an a7 44 30 
LOT, 26 fe a5 ot 45 | 
oo 25 ae 35 29 50 35 32 4 
re 25 ne Ieee 3515 45 | 
ree ideboran | 55 49 15 
| Per 25 | Pollox if) =i am 
fe 30 a Aldebaran mG 64 (45 
Fi aU ff fp Bi hs LF 45 | oo & id 
oe ee ;, 80 = ee 35 7.0 
Neilsh .. i; Dec. 15 os re > 
au op 618 es ah M50 68 
re fa 18 iF fi 
rP 18 ne TF 


a4 18 20 


PF 


Node-—The Tabular Distances have been corrected for the errors of the Lunar Tables. 





For convenience of reference, the Longitude of the different pasos oe 


termined from all the Lunar Distances observed, is extmected from the 
Abstract. ‘The results are as follow -— 
a i u i oi r ie 
Kard ce ee Oe oe Maornks «. «+ «+» «o« SI 33 158. 
Mininga .. + «« «= 9249 50 | Kibibi ss - « 32 9 45 
M bist ae ae i a of 33 15 rogpenl gs dnrarope sa . 22 44 a 
it an oe Pe a2 G a0 id Pal. ae a 18 40 
ae ee)6Cwe OT OD a - i 50 45 


== of of | 28 a 
af fe . ol 1 49 


The Latitudes of all the Stations can be easily seen. by reference to the 
Abstract. 


Gondokoro .. «+ et 46 9 
| Inland Point, W. of Sobat 31 24 0 


_—EE__= —iel 
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Longitude of Hasé. : 


Lunar Distances were observed on January 31, March 1, ©, and 3, 1861, 
The Chronometer errors used in the reductions are as follow :— 











1861, Kad M.T. 0 MO 
Jam 31 beer vations of Aideberes, at 1133 pm, = 4+ 12 118 
wr ae ences OE OS = - 1 a7 7 
12:14 = } 12 13°83 
Marchi .. os QOLL . - Mam = + 135 419 
iF 1 a oo oe 0° 43: = = 1S 44*4 
20-490 13 Aa 
March 2. a @®LL.. «« 20° 44m. = + 13 55°8 
Lo uy; ‘a 1 wi as 20°46 = + 13 560 
it a os 8 #F ato = + 13 68*2 
20°43 = + 13 56°7 
March 3 a. * © LL . « 20°53 a0. = + 14 O38 
Fa aa re a8 ae 2146 = + l4 1°65 
91-30 = +14 O79 
= ’ 








Longitude deduced frou the Di ‘anee. 
(Corrected for Error of Lunar Table.) 


1661. EE x a] L f) ‘eizht. 
Jaq.31  toJupliter .. «. «| « 2 Lf 28m = 32 HO Abe 2) 
eeu rr Saturn ee ae ae « 2 10 48 = 32 42 Li) a 
Mar. | nF ©) om om Pr) ae 2 11 46 = ri 5a 0) Il 
rit 1 PF Pr a FE - «a 2 19 6 = 33 16 3 12 
Oe ies a ca ee Bae IE ee 8 Ce 
La 2 Le ie oe om a 2 | fa Et bi 57 Bi Il 
a, 2 fe ie am #F nt an 2 Ll Sl = 32 67 46 ll 
‘ale he a's a. 4 ge ate |e = 33 6 6 1 
.. a ae Pa oo Pr aa - © 12 49 = 3) 10 45 1 
7 a a #7 PT ee Pt a fee | 9 = a 3.18 1 
nF 4 re i led on on oo 2 12 : 37 = ah 9 15 & 


Taking the mean of the above, proportional to the number of 
observations on each da eres Tecded hte bores 88° T' OF" &. 

Note on Jan, 31, sy | can troublesome, but sky clear.” In the mean, [ 
have g only Aalf weight to to the results on this day, the Pe sai | olwerva- 


tions Laving been made under more favournble « 
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B44 SPERE on the Upper Basin of the Nile. ~ 
Herons of Srartows between Karf and the Coast, from Observations 4 


made by Boiling-point Thermometer. 








Height in feet. | Helgist In feet 
erm. No, 2M) There. No, 2288. 






Minh. 





Sarsitey sc ese) ae ese | tive result; owing probably to the 
want of pecurnte careapindlcg ha- 





Nok .. ve 9984 2395 ($2355 3387 9385 sa89 
r Height = 5579 3604 3604 3470 3604 S524 : 


Mean for Karé = 5564 feet. 


= 


Note—The Tables used in the reduction are deduced from It's 
. * Table des ‘Tensions de la Vapeur d'Ean? | agua 
Assumed Mean Barometer reading for level of sea 20°02 inches, 
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Heronrs of Sratioss between Kazé and Gondokoro, determined by Observations 
of Boiling-point of Water. 





On the Nile at the Kurama Falls ..| 2970 2970 2970 
Paira oT Pt’ eT om oe as ae 1793 1799 1793 
Gondokoro* ee ee 1296  - 198 1298 





® Mr, Consul Petherick, on the ath Febraary, 1869, made the altitude of Gondckore, 
by a monn of three observations, 1265 feet-—[Ep.) 
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Maorerio Vamatiox obsorved by Carrain Sreke. 








"1860, = ae eeg 
Oct. aT .. Kirengwe om a an oF 2s Hi 270 fi 
es O0.. | Mbuiga se * a8 3) 270 30 
Nor, 11 a Mbnumi 5 =. sé ce | se 2535 4h 265 45 
.» .. | BE Ugo eH ire e500 21) S61 40 
Dec. 20...) M'da Nollah .., 112 42) lee 1b 


Feb. 1 an Kazd ae ne a ae am 106. 23 | 118 40 
Se) ee eer piaecaetg feet per a 2 
re bis > #8 . oe ra 2 i 106 26 | 118 au 
a Ls. | ii a+ ee ee oe ne es 106 25 118 26 
br oe nu =m - 8 mi Cr] om 106 be \ 17 é 
a8 26... ia a* om on me a on 6 45 | 108 55 

Mar, " nit ae ae 7 ee ee oa oo 16 | a red 
ae ee E 2s on am re oe oa 52 40 ee . 
be Bes Minings ee ee eT) 82 2. oa HO 

Apr. a.. Lag ee er) er ee ee Te 16. ie a0 

ict. i , Mwomba 7 ae -e ae Py | 4 =8O 10 
ar 21 ai NN’ yamanira as ee we a 100 6 111 0 
fa a1.. ‘ oF “2 aa ae 7 101 15 Ha 20 

. 20.. | Weranhanje o | 342 57 | 354 10 
vy Ves “ 3 95) 354 20 
He i0.. in Be oe -s = 243 «(42 1 25-4 a 

1562, 





Feb. 3.. | Momuke i, un ce ts 10066 | «617 «630 
op Dee oe os oe ee ae ons | 308° 16) 227 40) 
rE bs / ¥ aa om as #s am 108 2 li? bo | 
_ il.. Kibibi na ee + =o “m hb 251 Fi 201 & | 
Mar. 14.. | Bandawarogo .. .. .. os 93 19) 103 Of 
v8 14... | Pa 5 fb + 7 93 17 | 103 20 
_ a 14... ! ri i =e n a. er ag a9 103 36 
&.. | Urondageni «wos es) 0 | 71 87] 681 40} 
2 ae Ba. | fi ss #f ne * i 26 Bl 0 
Bias ri) 46 al 
Oct. 8.. | a7* 
85 | 
Dec. 17. a4 
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